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EORGE WASHINGTON 

was bred a gentleman 

and a man of honor 

in the free school 

of Virginian socie- 

ty, with the gen- 

eration that first 

learned what it 

meant to maintain 

English communi- 

ties in America in 

safety and a self- 

respecting indepen- 

dence. He was born in a season of quiet 
peace, when the plot of colonial history 
was thickening noiselessly and almost 
without observation; he came to his 
first manhood upon the first stir of 
revolutionary events; caught in their 
movement, he served a rough apprentice- 
ship in arms at the thick of the French 
and Indian war; the Revolution found 
him a leader and veteran in affairs at 
forty-four; every turn of fortune con- 
firmed him in his executive habit of fore- 
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sight and mastery; death spared him, 
stalwart and commanding, until, his ris- 
ing career rounded and complete, no man 
doubted him the first character of his 
age. ‘‘ Virginia gave us this imperial 
man,” and with him a companion race of 
statesmen and masters in affairs. It was 
her natural gift, the times and her char- 
acter being what they were; and Wash- 
ington’s life showed the whole process of 
breeding by which she conceived so great 
a generosity in manliness and public 
spirit. 

The English colonies in America lay 
very tranquil in 1732, the year in which 
Washington was born. It fell in a sea- 
son betweentimes, when affairs lingered, 
as if awaiting a change. The difficulties 
and anxieties of first settiement were long 
ago past and done with in all the princi- 
pal colonies. They had been hardening 
to their ‘‘ wilderness work,” some of 
them, these hundred years and more. 
England could now reckon quite six hun- 
dred thousand subjects upon the long At- 
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lantic seaboard of the great continent 
which had lain remote and undiscovered 
through so many busy ages, until daring 
sailors hit upon it at last amidst the stir 
of the adventurous fifteenth century ; and 
there was no longer any thought that her 
colonists would draw back or falter in 
what they had undertaken. They had 
grown sedate even and self-poised, with 
somewhat of the air of old communities, 
as they extended their settlements upon 
the coasts and rivers, and elaborated their 
means of self-government amidst the still 
forests, and each had already a bearing 
and character of its own. “Twas easy to 
distinguish the New-Englander from the 
man of the southern colonies; and the 
busy middle provinces that stretched back 
from the great bay at New York and 
from the waters of the spreading Dela- 
ware had also a breed of their own, like 
neither the men of the south nor the men 
of the northeast. Each region had bred 
for itself its characteristic communities, 
holding their own distinctive standards, 
knowing their own special purposes, liv- 
ing their own lives with a certain sepa- 
rateness and independence. 

Virginia, the oldest of the colonies, was 
least to be distinguished by any private 
character of her own from the rural 
communities of England herself. Her 
population had come to her almost with- 
out selection throughout every stage of 
quick change and troubled fortune that 
England had seen during the fateful days 
since James Stuart became king ; and 
Englishmen in Virginia were in no way 
radically distinguishable from Englisk- 
men in England, except that they were 
provincials and frontiersmen. They had 
their own tasks and ways of life, indeed, 
living, as they did, within the old forests 
of a virgin continent, upoa the confines 
of the world. But their tastes and tem- 
perament, spite of change and seclusion, 
they had in common with Englishmen at 
home. They gave leave to their opinions, 
too, with a iike downright confidence and 
hardihood of belief, never doubting they 
knew how practical affairs should go. 
They had even kept the English charac- 
ter as they had received it, against the 
touch of time and social revolution, un- 
til Virginians seemed like elder English- 
men. England changed, but Virginia 
did not. There landed estates spread 
themselves with an ample acreage along 
the margins of the streams that every- 
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where threaded the virgin woodland 
and the planter drew about him a bod 
of dependents who kuew no other maste) 
to whom came, in their seclusion, non 
of that quick air of change that had s 

stirred in England throughout all he: 
century of revolution. Some were his 
slaves, bound to him in perpetual subjec 

tion. Others were his tenants, and look 

ed upon him as a sort of patron. In Mary- 
land, where similar broad estates lay upon 
every shore, the law dubbed a great prop- 
erty here and there a ‘‘ manor,” and suf 

fered it to boast its separate court baron 
and private jurisdiction. Virginian gen 

tlemen enjoyed independence and author 

ity without need of formal title. 

There was but one centre of social life 
in Virginia: at Williamsburg, the village 
capital, where the Governor had his ** pal- 
ace,” where stood the colonial coilege, 
where there were taverns and the town 
houses of sundry planters of the vicinage, 
and where there was much gay company 
and not a little formal ceremonial in the 
season. For the rest, the Old Dominion 
made shift to do without towns. There 
was no great mart to which all the trade 
of the colony was drawn. Ships came and 
went upon each broad river as upona high- 
way, taking and discharging freight at the 
private wharves of the several plantations. 
For every planter was his own merchant, 
shipping his tobacco to England, and 
importing thence in return his clothes, 
his tools, his household fittings, his know- 
ledge of the London fashions and of the 
game of polities at home. His mechanics 
he found amongst his own slaves and de- 
pendents. Their ‘‘ quarters’ and the of- 
fices of his simple establishment showed 
almost like a village of themselves where 
they stood in irregular groups about his 
own square, broad-gabled house, with its 
airy hall and homelike living-rooms. He 
might have good plate upon his sideboard 
and on his table, palatable old wine in his 
cellar, and on the walls about him por- 
traits of the stately men and dames from 
whom he took his blood and breeding. 
But there was little luxury in his life. 
Plain comfort-and a homely abundance 
sufficed him. He wasa gentleman, owned 
all he saw around him, exercised author- 
ity, and enjoyed consideration through- 
out the colony; but he was no prince. 
He lived always in the style of a pro- 
vincial and a gentleman commoner, as 
his neighbors and friends did. 















Slaves, dependents, and planters by no 
neans made up the tale of Virginia’s pop 
ilation, however. She had been peopled 
suit of the common stock of Englishmen, 
and contained her own variety. Most of 
the good land that lay upon the lower 
courses of the James, the York, the Rap 

pahannock, and the Potomac rivers, and 

ipon the bay on either hand, had been 

absorbed into the estates of the wealthier 
planters, who began to conceive them- 
selves a sort of aristocracy; but not a few 
plain men owned their own smaller tracts 
within the broad stretches of country 
that lay back from the rivers or above 
their navigable depth; upon the western 
front of the colony lived sturdy frontiers- 
men; and no man was so poor that he 
might not hope by thrift to hold his 
own with the best in the country. Few 
could own slaves in any number, for the 
negroes counted less than a third in a 
reckoning of the whole population. There 
were hired servants besides, and servants 
bound for a term of years by indenture; 
even criminals who could be had of the 
colony for private service; but most men 
must needs work their own plots of ground 
and devise a domestic economy without 
servants. A wholesome democratic spir- 
it pervaded the colony, which made even 
the greater planters hesitate to give them- 
selves airs. A few families that had 
thriven best and longest, and had built 
up great properties for themselves, did 
indeed lay claim, as royal Governors found 
to their great displeasure, to a right to be 
heard before ail others in the manage- 
ment of the government. But they could 
of course show no title but that of pride 
and long practice. “Iwas only their so- 
cial weight in the parish vestries, in the 
Council, and in the House of Burgesses 
that gave them ascendency. 

It was the same in church as in state. 
Virginia prided herself upon having main- 
tained the Establishment without schism 
or sour dissent; but she had maintained 
it in a way all her own, with a democrat- 
ic constitution and practice hardly to be 
found in the canons. Nominally the Gov- 
ernor had the right of presentation to all 
livings, but the vestries took care he should 
seldom exercise it, and after they had had 
their own way for a century claimed he 
had lost it by prescription. They chose 
and dismissed and ruled their ministers 
as they would. And the chief planters 
were nowhere greater figures than in the 
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vestries of their own parishes, where so 
many neighborhood interests were passed 
upon—the care of the poor, the survey of 
estates, the correction of disorders, the 
tithe rates, and the maintenance of the 
church and minister. Sometimes the 
church building was itself the gift of the 
chief land-owner of the parish; and the 
planters were always the chief rate-pay 

ers. Their leadership was natural and 
unchallenged. They enjoved in their 
own neighborhood a sort of feudal pre- 
eminence, and the men about them easily 
returned in thought and estimation to 
that elder order of English life in which 
the chief proprietor of the country-side 
claimed as of course the homage of his 
neighbors. There were parishes, not a 
few, indeed, in which there was no such 
great planter to command consideration 
by a sort of social primacy. It was, after 
all, only here and there, and that in the 
older parts of the colony, that affairs 
awaited the wish of privileged individ- 
uals. But it was the ascendency of the 
greater planters which most struck the 
imagination, and which gave to Virginia 
something of the same air and tone and 
turn of opinion that existed in England, 
with its veritable aristocracy, its lordly 
country gentlemen, its ancient distine- 
tions of class and manners. 

Those who took counsel in England 
concerning colonial affairs had constant 
occasion to mark the sharp contrast be- 
tween the easy-going Virginians, who 
were no harder to govern than English- 
men everywhere, and the men of the 
northeastern colonies, with their dry re 
serve and their steadfast resolution not 
to be governed at all. These seemed un- 
like Englishmen elsewhere; a whit stiff- 
er, shrewder, more self-contained and cir- 
cumspect. They were in fact a peculiar 
people. Into New England had come a 
selected class, picked out of the general 
mass of Englishmen at home by test of 
creed. ‘‘God sifted a whole nation,” one 
of their own preachers had told them, at 
election-time, in the far year 1668, *‘ that 
he might send choice grain out into this 
wilderness.” But the variety of the old 
life in England had been lost in the sift- 
ing. The Puritan, for all he was so strong 
and great a figure in his day, was but one 
man among a score in the quick and va- 
rious English life. His single standard 
and manner of living, out of the many 
that strove for mastery in the old seats 
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172 HARPER'S NEW 
where the race was bred, had been trans- 
ferred to New England; and he had had 
separate and undisputed ascendency there 
to build new commonwealth as he would. 
The Puritan Commonwealth in England 
had been the government of a minority. 
Cromwell had done his work of chasten- 
ing with a might and fervor which he 
found, not in the nation, but in himself 
and in the stout men-at-arms and hardy 
reformers who stood with him while he 
purified England and brought upon all 
her foes a day of reckoning. The people 
had stood cowed and uneasy while he 
lived, and had broken into wild excess of 
joy at their release when he died. But 
in New England an entire community 
consented to the Puritan code and mas- 
tery with a hearty acquiescence. It was 
for this liberty they had come over sea. 
And the thoughtful, strong-willed men 
who were their leaders had built, as they 
wished, a polity that should last. Time 
wrought its deep changes in New Eng- 
land, as elsewhere, but the stamp set upon 
these Puritan settlements by the genera- 
tion that founded them was not effaced. 
Trade made its characteristic mark upon 
them. Their merchants had presently 
their own fleets and markets. Their 
hardy people took more and more to the 
sea, lived the rough life of the ocean ways 
with a relish, beat in their small craft up 
and down the whole coast of the conti- 
nent, drove bargains everywhere, and ev- 
erywhere added a touch to their reputa- 
tion as doughty sea-dogs and shrewd 
traders. The population that after a while 
came to New England did not stay to be 
sifted before attempting the voyage out 
of the old world, aad the quaint sedate- 
ness of the settlements began to be broken 
by a novel variety. New men beset the 
old order; a rough democracy began to 
make itself felt; and new elements waxed 
bold amidst the new conditions that time 
had wrought. The authovity of the crown 
at last made a place of command for it- 
self despite every stubborn protest and 
astute evasion. It became necessary to 
be a trifle less observant of sect and creed, 
to cultivate, as far as might be, a temper 
of tolerance and moderation. But it was 
a slow change at best. The old order 
might be modified, but it could not so soon 
be broken. New England, through all 
her jurisdictions, remained a body of 
churches, as well as a body of towns, sub- 
missive to the doctrine and discipline of 
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her learned clergy, keeping the old trad 

tions distinct, indubitable, alike in he, 
schools and in her meeting-houses. Eve) 
in Rhode Island, where there had fron, 
the first been such diversity of creed an, 
license of individual belief, there was lit 
tle variety of type among the people, fo. 
all they counted themselves so free to be 
what they would. There was here a sin- 
gular assortment, no doubt, of the units 
of the stock, but it was of the Puritan 
stuff, none the less, through all its vari 
ety. 

New England, indeed, easily kept her 
character, for she lived apart. Her peo- 
ple mustered a full hundred thousand 
strong before the seventeenth century 
was out; her towns numbered many 
score, both upon the margins of the sea 
and within the forests; but she still lay 
within a very near frontier, pushed back 
only a short journey from the coast. Ex- 
cept where the towns of Connecticut ran 
in broken line close to the westward 
strait of Long Island Sound, a broad wil- 
derness of untouched woodland, of thick- 
eted hills and valleys that no white man 
yet had seen, stretched between them and 
Hudson’s river, where New York’s settle- 


ments lay upon the edge of a vast do- 
main, reaching all the way to the great 


lakes and the western rivers. Not till 
1725 did adventurous settlers dare go so 
far as the Berkshire Hills. ‘‘ Our coun- 
try,” exclaimed Colonel Byrd of Virginia, 
who had seen its wild interior, ‘‘ has now 
been inhabited more than a hundred and 
thirty years, and still we hardly know 
anything of the Appalachian Mountains, 
which are nowhere above two hundred 
and fifty miles from the sea.” A full 
century after the coming of the Pilgrims. 
New England, like Virginia, was still a 
frontier region, shut close about on every 
hand by thick forests beset by prowling 
bands of savages. She had as yet no in- 
timate contact with the other colonies, 
whose fortunes she was to share. Her 
simple life, quickened by adventure, but 
lacking the full pulse of old communi- 
ties, kept, spite of slow change, to a sin- 
gle standard of conduct, made her one 
community from end to end, her people 
one people. She stood apart and com- 
pact, still soberly cultivating, as of old, a 
life and character all her own. Colonel 
Byrd noted how ‘‘ New England improved 
much faster than Virginia,” and was fain 
to think that ‘‘though these people may 
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174 HARPERS NEW 
be ridiculed for some Pharisaical particu- 
larities in their worship and behaviour, yet 
they were very useful subjects, as being 
frugal and industrious, giving no scandal 
or bad example.” Public men in Eng- 
land, who had to face their ** particulari- 
ties in behaviour,” would hardly have 
agreed that the men of New England 
were good subjects, though they must 
have admitted their excellent example in 
thrift, and Virginia’s need to imitate it. 
This contrast between the northern and 
southern settlements was as old as their 
establishment, for Virginia had from the 
first been resorted to by those whe had no 
other purpose than to better their fortunes, 
while New England had been founded to 
be the home of a creed and discipline; 
but it was not until the Commonwealth 
was set up in England that the difference 
began to be marked, and to give promise 
of becoming permanent. The English in 
Virginia, like the bulk of their country- 
men at home, had stood aghast at a king’s 
death upon the scaffold, and had spoken 
very hotly, in their loyalty, of the men 
who had dared do the impious deed of 
treason; but when the Guinea, frigate, 
brought the Commonwealth's commis- 
sion into the river to demand their sub- 
mission, even Sir William Berkeley, tle 
redoubtable Cavalier Governor, who had 
meant stubbornly to keep his provinee 
for the second Charles, saw he must 
vield; perceived there was too nice a bal- 
ance of parties in the- colony to permit 
an execution of his plans of resistance; 
heard too many plain men in his Coun- 
cil, and out of it, declare themselves very 
much of a mind with the Puritans for 
the nouce in politics—very willing to set 
up a democracy in Virginia which should 
call itself a part of the Puritan state in 
England. But a great change had been 
wrought in Virginia while the Common- 
wealth lasted. When the Common- 
wealth’s frigate came in at the capes she 
counted scarcely fifteen thousand settlers 
upon her plantations, but the next twenty 
years saw her transformed. By 1670 quite 
twenty-five thousand people were added 
to the reckoning; and of the new-comers 
a great multitude had left England as 
much because they hated the Puritans as 
because they desired Virginia. They were 
drawn out of that great majority at home 
to whom Cromwell had not dared resort 
to get a new parliament in the stead of 
the one he had *‘ purged.” Many of 
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them were of the hottest blood of th 
Cavaliers. 

It was in these years Virginia got he 
character and received her leading gentry 
for the time to come—the years while tli 
Commonwealth stood and royalists de 
spaired, and the years immediately follow 
ing the Restoration, when royalists took 
heart again and Englishmen turned with 
a new ardor to colonization as the times 
changed. Among the rest in the great 
migration came two brothers, John and 
Lawrence Washington, of a stock whose 
loyalty was as old as the Conquest. They 
came of a Norman family, the men of 
whose elder branch had for two hundred 
years helped the stout Bishops of Durham 
keep the border against the Scots; and in 
every branch of which men had sprung 
up to serve the king, the state, and the 
church with steadfastness and honor: 
dashing soldiers ready for the field at 
home or abroad, stout polemical priors, 
lawyers who knew the learning of their 
day and made their way to high posts in 
chancery, thrifty burghers, gallant court- 
iers, prosperous merchants—public-spirit- 
ed gentlemen all. It was Colonel Henry 
Washington, cousin to the Virginian refu- 
gees, who had been with Rupert when he 
stormed Bristol, and who, with a handful 
of men, had made good an entrance into 
the town when all others were beaten 
back and baffled, It was he who had 
held Worcester for his master even after 
he knew Charles to be a prisoner in the 
hands of the parliamentary forees. ‘* Pro- 
cure his Majesty’s commands for the dis- 
posal of this garrison,” was all he would 
answer when Fairfax summoned him to 
a surrender; ‘till then I shall make good 
the trust reposed in me. The worst I 
know and fear not; if I had, the profes- 
sion of a soldier had not been begun.” But 
it was an ill time to revive the traditions 
of the knights of Durham; loyalty only 
brought ruin. The Reverend Lawrence 
Washington, uncle to the gallant colonel 
who was the King’s Governor at Worces- 
ter, had been cast out of his living at Pur- 
leigh in 1643 by order of Parliament, 
upon the false charge that he was a pub- 
lic tippler, oft drunk, and loud to -rail 
against the Parliament and its armies; 
but really because, with all his race, he 
was a royalist, and his living one of the 
best in Essex. It was bis sons who leit 
off hoping to see things mend in Eng- 
land and betook themselves to Virginia. 








His ruin had come upon him while they 
were yet lads. He had been a brilliant 
university scholar, fellow and lector of 
Brasenose, and rector of Oxford; but he 
could give his sons neither a university 
career nor hope of fortune in the humble 
parish pitying friends had found for him 
in an obscure village of Essex; and when 
he was dead they saw no reason why they 
should stay longer in England, where 
Cromwell was master. 

John Washington, the oldest son of the 
unfortunate rector, reached Virginia in 
1656, having made his way to the colony 
as ‘‘second man” to Edward Prescott, 
merchant and ship-owner, in whose com- 
pany he had come; and his brother Law- 
rence, after passing to and fro between 
England and the colony several times 
upon errands of business, presently joined 
him in permanent residence upon the 
‘‘northern neck” of rich land that lay 
between the Rappahannock and the Poto- 
mac rivers. It was a region where every 
settlement as yet was new. A few fami- 
lies had fixed themselves upon it when 
Maryland drove Captain Clayborne and 
his Virginian partisans forth from Kent 
Island in the years 1637 and 1638; and 
they had mustered numbers enough with- 
in a few years to send a representative to 
the House of Burgesses at Jamestown. 
But it was not till 1648 that the Assembly 
gave their lands a regular constitution as 
the County of Northumberland ; for it 
was to this region the Indians had been 
driven by the encroachment of the settle- 
ments on the James and York, and for a 
while the Assembly had covenanted with 
the red men to keep it free from settlers. 
When once the ban was removed, how- 
ever, in 1648, colonization set in apace-— 
from the older counties of Virginia, from 
Maryland across the river and England 
over sea, from New England even, as 
if by a common impulse. In 1651 the 
Assembly found it necessary to create the 
two additional counties of Gloucester and 
Lancaster, and in 1653 still another, the 
County of Westmoreland, for its organi- 
zation and government, so quickly did it 
fill in; for the tide out of England al- 
ready began to show its volume. The re- 
gion was a natural seat of commerce, and 
merchants out of the trading ports of 
England particularly affected it. Rich 
land was abundant, and the Potomac ran 
strong and ample there, to carry the com- 
merce alike of Virginia and Maryland to 
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the bay, upon whose tributaries and inlets 
lay all the older settlements of both col- 
onies. Lawrence Washington, though 
he still described himself, upon occasion, 
as ‘‘of Luton, County Bedford, mer- 
chant,” found his chief profit where he 
made his home, with his brother John in 
the new County of Westmoreland in Vir- 
ginia. About them lived young men and 
old. come, like themselves, out of England, 
or drawn from the older settlements by the 
attractions of the goodly region, looking 
out, as it did, on either hand to a broad 
river and an easy trade. They felt it 
scarcely an expatriation to live there, so 
constantly did ships come and go between 
their wharves and the home ports at Bris- 
tol and London. It soon grew to be no- 
thing singular to see well-to-do men go 
every year to England upon some errand 
of profit or pleasure. 

It was with such a region and such 
stirring neighbors that the young Wash- 
ingtons identified themselves while they 
were yet youths in their twenties; and 
there they prospered shrewdly with the 
rest. Prudent men and men of charac- 
ter readily accumulated estates in the 
untouched glades and forests of West- 
moreland. The season of their coming, 
moreover, sadly as things seemed to go 
in 1656, turned out propitious. The Res- 
toration opened a new era in the set- 
tlement of the country. Englishmen 
bestirred themselves to take actual pos- 
session of all the great coast-line they 
had so long claimed without occupying. 
‘*The Dutch had enjoyed New Nether- 
land during the distractions of the reign 
of Charles I. without any other interrup- 
tion” than the seizure of their post upon 
the Connecticut by the New-Englanders, 
and the aggressions alike of Swedes and 
English upon the Delaware; but the min- 
isters of Charles II., though ‘‘for some 
time perplexed in what light to view 
them, whether as subjects or as aliens, 
determined at length that New Nether- 
land ought in justice to be resumed,” and 
the thing was presently accomplished in 
true sovereign fashion by force of arms. 
To the ducal province of New York, Penn 
presently added the thrifty Quaker col- 
ony, which so promptly created a busy 
town and mart of trade at Philadelphia, 
and which pushed its rural settlements 
back so speedily into the fertile lands that 
lay towards the west. Then, while the 
new colonizing impulse still ran strong, 
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New Jersey, too, was added, with her lim- 
its at one end upon the Hudson and the 
creat bay at New York, where she de- 
pended upon one rival for a port of en- 
try, and at the other upon the Delaware, 
where another rival presided over the 
trade of her southern highway to the sea. 
To the southward straggling settlements 
upon Albemarle Sound grew slowly into 
the colony of North Carolina; and still 
other settlements, upon the rivers that 
lay toward Florida, throve so bravely that 
Charleston presently boasted itself a sub- 
stantial town, and South Carolina had 
risen to be a considerable colony, pros- 
perous, well ordered, and showing a quick 
life and individuality of her own. 

A new migration had come out of Eng- 
land to the colonies, and Englishmen 
looked with fresh confidence to see their 
countrymen build an empire in America. 
And yet perhaps not an empire of pure 
English blood. New York was for long 
scarcely the less a Dutch province for all 
she had changed owners, and saw Eng- 
lishmen crowd in to control her trade. 
There were Swedes still upon the Dela- 
ware, and Pennsylvania mustered among 
her colonists, besides, a strange mixture 
out of many nations—Germans, French, 
Dutch, Finns, and English. Even in Vir- 
ginia, which so steadily kept its English 
character, there were to be. found groups 
of French Huguenots and Germans who 
had been given an ungrudging welcome; 
and South Carolina, though strongly Eng- 
lish too, had taken some of her best blood 
out of France when Louis so generously 
gave the world fifty thousand families of 
the finest breed of his kingdom by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685). 
The second quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury saw Scots-Irish enter Virginia and 
the middle colonies in hosts that for a 
time numbered ten thousand by the year. 
Pennsylvania alone, in the single year 
1729, could reckon five thousand of these 
sturdy people who had come to multiply 
and strengthen her settlements. 

It was to the middle colonies that most 
foreigners came, and their coming gave 
to the towns and farms of that region a 
variety of tongues and customs, of man- 
ners and trades and ways of life and wor- 
ship, to be found nowhere else. Boston, 
with all its trade and seafaring, had no 
touch of that cosmopolitan character 
which New York had taken on quite in- 
evitably in the course of her varying 
Vou. XCII.—No. 548.—19 
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fortunes, and which Philadelphia had 
assumed by choice; and rural Virginia 
scarcely felt amidst her scattered planta- 
tions the presence of the few families 
who lived by standards that were not 
English. The common feature of the 
new time, with its novel enterprises and 
its general immigration, was that the 
colonies everywhere, whether young or 
old, felt a keen stimulation and a new 
interest in affairs beyond their borders. 
A partial exchange of population began, 
a noticeatle intercolonial migration. 
Whole congregations came out of New 
England to found towns in New Jersey, 
and individuals out of every colony ven- 
tured more freely than before to exchange 
one region for another, in order to coax 
health or fortune. Population was thus 


not a little compacted, while the colonies ~ 


were drawn by insensible degrees to feel 
a certain community of interest and cul- 
tivate a certain community of opinion. 
An expanding life, widened fields of en- 

terprise and adventure, quickened hopes, 
and the fair prospects of a growing em- 
pire everywhere heartened strong men in 
the colonies to steady endeavor when the 
new century opened: the scheming, cal- 
culating eighteenth century, so unimpas- 
sioned and conventional at first, so tem- 
pestuous at last. The men of the colonies 
were not so new as their continent in the 
ways of civilization. They were Old 
World men put upon fresh coasts and a 
forest frontier, to make the most of them, 
create markets, build a new trade, become 
masters of vast resources as yet untouched 
and incalculable; and they did their work 
for the most part with unmatched spirit 
and energy, notwithstanding they were 
checked and hampered by the statutes of 
the realm. The Navigation Acts forbade 
the use of any but English ships in trade; 
forbade all trade, besides, which did not 
run direct to and from the ports of Eng- 
land. Thecolonies must not pass England 
by even in their trade with one another. 
What they could not produce themselves 
they must bring straight from England; 
what they had to dispose of they must 
send straight to England. If they would 
exchange among themselves they must 
make England by the way, so that Eng- 
lish merchants should be their middlemen 
and factors; or else, if they must needs 
carry direct from port to port of their 
own coasts, they must pay such duties as 
they would have paid in English ports 
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had they actually gone the intermediate 
voyage to England preferred by the stat- 
utes. "Twas the ‘‘ usage of other nations” 
besides England ‘‘to keep their planta- 
tion trade to themselves” in that day, as 
the Parliament itself said and no man 
could deny, and ‘twas the purpose of such 
restrictions to maintain ‘‘a greater cor- 
respondence and kindness between” Eng- 
land and her subjects in America, ‘‘ keep- 
ing them in a firmer dependence,” and at 
the same time “‘ rendering them yet more 
beneficial and advantageous” to English 
seamen, merchants, wool - growers, and 
manufacturers; but it cost the colonists 
pride and convenience and profit to obey. 
Some, who felt the harness of such law 
too smartly, consoled themselves by in- 
venting means to escape it. The cvast 
was long, was opened by many an un- 
used harbor, great and small, could not 
everywhere and always be watched by 
king’s officers, was frequented by a toler- 
ant people, who had no very nice con- 
science about withholding taxes from a 
sovereign whose messages and commands 
came quickly over sea only when the 
wind held fair for weeks together; and 
cargoes could be got both out and in at 
small expense of secrecy and no expense 
atallin duties. In short, smuggling was 
easy. “Twas a time of frequent wars, 
moreover, and privateering commissions 
were to be had for the asking; so that 
French ships could be brought in with 
their lading, condemned, and handsomely 
sold, without the trouble of paying French 
prices or English port dues. Privateer- 
ing, too, was cousin-german to something 
still better; "twas but a sort of formal ap- 
prenticeship to piracy; and the quiet, un- 
used harbors of the coast showed many a 
place where the regular profession might 
be set up. Veritable pirates took the sea, 
hunted down what commerce they would 
—English no less than French and Dutch 
and Spanish — rendezvoused in lonely 
sounds, inlets, and rivers where king’s 
officers never came, and kept very re- 
spectable company when they came at 
last to dispose of their plunder at New 
York or Charleston, being men very 
learned in subterfuges and very quick- 
fingered at bribing. And then there was 
‘*the Red Sea trade,” whose merchants 
sent fleets to Madagascar in the season to 
exchange cargoes with rough men out of 
the Eastern seas, of whom they courte- 
ously asked no questions. The larger 
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ports were full of sailors who waited to be 

engaged, not at regular wages, but ‘0, 
the grand account”; and it took man, 
weary years of hangman’s labor to briy» 
enough pirates to the gallows to scotch 
the ugly business. In 1717 it was repor 
ed in the colonies that there were quite 
fifteen hundred pirates on the coast, fy]| 
one-half of whom made their headquar 
ters, very brazenly, al New Providence j), 
the Bahamas; and there were merchants 
and mariners by the score who had pangs 
of keen regret to see the breezy trade go 
down, as the century drew on a decade or 
two, because of the steady vigilance and 
stern endeavor of Governors who had 
been straitly commanded to suppress it. 

The Navigation Acts bred an irritation 
in the colonies which grew with their 
growth and strengthened with their con 
sciousness of strength and capacity. Not 
because such restrictions were uncom- 
mon, but because the colonies were for 
ward and exacting. There was, indeed, 
much to commend the legislation they re- 
sented. It attracted the capital of Eng- 
lish merchants to the American trade, it 
went far towards securing English su 
premacy on the seas, and it was strictly 
within the powers of Parliament, as no 
man could deny. Parliament had an un- 
doubted right to regulate imperial inter- 
ests, of this or any other kind, even though 
it regulated them unreasonably. But col- 
onies that reckoned their English popula- 
tion by the hundred thousand and lived by 
trade and adventure would not long have 
brooked such a policy of restraint had 
they had the leisure to fret over it. They 
did not as yet have the leisure. The 
French stood menacingly at their western 
gates, through which the great fur trade 
made its way, where the long rivers ran 
which threaded the central valleys of the 
continent, where the Mississippi stretched 
itself from north to south like a great 
body of dividing waters, flanking all the 
coast and its settlements—where alone a 
true mastery of the continent and its re- 
sources could be held. It would be time 
enough to reckon with Parliament touch- 
ing the carrying trade when they had 
made good their title to what they were 
to trade withal. 

The French had been a long time about 
their work, for they had done it like sub- 
jects, at the bidding of an ambitious king, 
rather than like free men striving as they 
would and for themselves. But what they 
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had done they had done systematically 
and with a fixed policy that did not vary, 
though ministers and even dynasties might 
come and go. The English had crowded 
to the coasts of the continent as they 
pleased, and had mustered their tens of 
thousands before the French reckoned 
more than a few hundreds. But the 
French had hit upon the mighty river 
St. Lawrence, whose waters came out of 
the great lakes and the heart of the con- 
tinent; their posts were garrisons; what 
men they had they put forward, at each 
step of discovery, at some point of van- 
tage upon lake or river, whence they were 
not easily dislodged. Their shrewd fur- 
traders and dauntless priests struck every- 
where into the heart of the forests, lead- 
ing forward both trade and conquest, un- 
til at last, through the country of the 
[llinois and out of far Lake Michigan, the 
streams had been found which ran down 
into the west to the flooding Mississippi. 
Colonists were sent to the mouth of the 
vast river, posts presently dotted its banks 
here and there throughout its length, 
trade passed up and down its spreading 
stream, and the English, their eyes at last 
caught by the stealthy movement, looked 
in a short space to see French settlements 
‘running all along from our lakes by the 
back of Virginia and Carolina to the Bay 
of Mexico.” 

This was a business that touched the 
colonies to the quick. New York had 
her western frontiers upon the nearer 
lakes. Thence, time out of mind, had 
come the best furs to the markets at Al- 
bany, brought from tribe to tribe out of 
the farthest regions of the northwest. 
New England, with the French at her 
very doors, had to look constantly to her 
northern borders to keep them against the 
unquiet savage tribes the French every 
year stirred up against her. Virginia felt 
the French power amongst her savage 
neighbors too, the moment her people 
ventured across the Blue Ridge into the 
valley, where many an ancient war-path 
ran; and beyond the Alleghanies she per- 
ceived she must stand in the very pres- 
ence almost of the French themselves. 
English frontiersmen and traders, though 
they had no advancing military posts be- 
hind them, were none the less quick to 
go themselves deep into the shadowed 
wilderness, there to meet the French face 
to face in their own haunts. The Car- 
olinas were hardly settled before their 
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more adventurous spirits went straight 
into the far valley of the Tennessee, and 
made trade for themselves there against 
the coming of the French. Out of Vir- 
ginia, too, and out of Pennsylvania, as 
well as out of New York, traders pressed 
toward the West, and fixed their lonely 
huts here and there along the wild banks 
of the Ohio. "Twas diamond cut diamond 
when they met their French rivals in the 
wigwams of the Indian villages, and their 
canoes knew the waterways of the wilder- 
ness as well as any man’s. “Iwas they 
who learned at first hand what the French 
were doing. They were like scouts sent 
out to view the ground to be fought for. 

This hazardous meeting of rival na- 
tions at the heart of the continent meant 
many a deep change in the fortunes of 
the colonies. European politics straight- 
way entered their counsels. Here was an 
end of their separateness and indepen- 
dence of England. Charles and James and 
William all showed that they meant to be 
veritable sovereigns, and had no thought 
but that the colonists in America, like 
all other Englishmen, should be their 
subjects; and here was their opportunity 
to be masters upon an imperial scale and 
with an imperial excuse. In Europe, 
England beheld France her most formi- 
dable foe; she must look to it that Louis 
and his ministers take no advantage in 
America. The colonies, no less than the 
Channel itself, were become the frontiers 
of an empire—and there must be no tres- 
pass upon English soil by the French. 
The colonists must be rallied to the com- 
mon work, and, if used, they must be 
ruled and consolidated. 

As it turned out, the thing was quite 
impossible. The colonies had too long 
been separate; their characters, their tem- 
pers, their interests, were too diverse and 
distinct; they were unused to co-operate, 
and unwilling; they were too slow to 
learn submission in anything. The plan 
of grouping several of them under a sin- 
gle governor was attempted, but they re- 
mained as separate under that arrange- 
ment as under any other. Massachusetts 
would interest herself in nothing beyond 
her own jurisdiction that did not imme- 
diately touch her safety or advantage; 
New York cared little. what the French 
did, if only the Iroquois could be kept 
quiet and she could get her furs in the 
season, and find a market for them abroad 
oramong the French themselves; Virginia 
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had no eye for any movement upon the 
frontiers that did not menace her own 
fair valleys beyond the mountains with 
hostile occupation; the Carolinas were as 

yet too young to be serviceable, and New 

Jersey too remote from points of danger. 

Nowhere could either men or supplies 

be had for use against the French except 

by the vote of a colonial assembly. The 

law of the empire might be what it would 

in the mouths of English judges at home; 

it did not alter the practice of the colonies. 

The courts in England might say with 

what emphasis they liked that Virginia, 

‘‘being a conquered country, their law is 

what the King pleases”; it was none the 

less necessary for the King’s Governor to 

keep on terms with the people’s repre- 
sentatives. ‘‘ Our government is so hap- 
pily constituted,” writes Colonel Byrd to 
his friend in the Barbadoes, ‘‘ that a gov- 
ernor must first outwit us before he can 

oppress us. And if ever he squeeze money 

out of us, he must first take care to de- 
serve it.” Every colony held stoutly to 
a like practice, with a like stubborn tem- 
per, which it was mere folly to ignore. 

One and all they were even then ‘‘ too 
proud to submit, too strong to be forced, 

too enlightened not to see all the conse- 
quences which must arise” should they 
tamely consent to be ruled by royal com- 
mand or parliamentary enactment. Their 
obedience must be had on their own terms, 
or else not had at all. Governors saw 
this plainly enough, though the ministers 
at home could not. Many a governor 
had his temper sadly soured by the con- 
tentious obstinacy of the colonial assem- 
bly he was set to deal with. One or two 
died of sheer exasperation. But the situ- 
ation was not altered a whit. 

Where there is friction there must, 
sooner or later, be adjustment, if affairs 
are to go forward at all, and this contest 
between imperial system and colonial in- 
dependence at last brought some things 
that had been vague to a very clear defi- 
nition. “Iwas plain the colonies would 
not of themselves combine to meet and 
oust the French. They would supply 
neither men nor money, moreover. Eng- 
land must send her own armies to Amer- 
ica, fight France there as she would have 
fought her in Europe, and pay the reckon- 
ing herself out of her own treasury, get- 
ting from the colonies, the while, only 
such wayward and niggardly aid as they 
chose to give. The colonies, meanwhile, 
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might gather some of the fruits of experi- 
ence; might learn how safe it was to be 
selfish, and how unsafe, if they hoped to 
prosper and be free; might perceive where 
their common interests lay, and their 
common power; might in some degree 
steady their lives and define their policy 
against the coming of more peaceful times. 
Two wars came and went which brought 
France and England to arms against each 
other in America, as in Europe, but they 
passed away without decisive incident in 
the New World, and there followed upon 
them thirty years of uneventful peace, 
during which affairs hung at a nice bal- 
ance, and the colonies took counsel, each 
for itself, how they should prosper. 
Virginia, meanwhile, had got the char 
acter she was to keep. From the Potomac 
to the uncertain border of the Carolinas 
she had seen her counties fill with the 
men who were to decide her destiny. 
Her people, close upon a hundred thou- 
sand strong, had fallen into the order 
of life they were to maintain. They 
were no longer colonists merely, but citi- 
zens of a commonwealth of wiuich they 
began to be very proud, not least because 
they saw a noble breed of public men 
spring out of their own loins to lead 
them. Though they were scattered, they 
were not divided. There was, after all, 
no real isolation for any man in Virginia, 
for all that he lived so much apart and 
was a sort of lord within his rustic barony. 
In that sunny land men were constantly 
abroad, looking to their tobacco and the 
labor of all kinds that must go forward, 
but would not unless they looked to it, 
or else for the sheer pleasure of bestriding 
a good horse, being quit of the house, and 
breathing free in the genial air. Bridle- 
paths everywhere threaded the forests; 
it was no great matter to ride from house 
to house amongst one’s neighbors; there 
were county court days, moreover, to draw 
the country-side together, whether there 
was much business or little to be seen to. 
Men did not thrive thereabouts by stay- 
ing within-doors, but by being much 
about, knowing their neishbors, observ- 
ing what ships came and went upon the 
rivers, and what prices were got for the 
cargoes they carried away, learning what 
the news was from. Williamsburg and 
London, what horses and cattle were to 
be had, and what dogs, of what breeds. 
It was a country in which news and 
opinions and friendships passed freely 
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182 HARPER'S NEW 
current; where men knew each other 
with a rare leisurely intimacy, and en- 
joyed their easy, unforced intercourse with 
a keen and lasting relish. 

It was a country in which men kept 
their individuality very handsomely with- 
al. If there was no town life, there were 
no town manners either, no village con- 
ventionalities to make all men of one car- 
riage and pattern and manner of living. 
Every head of a family was head also of 
an establishment, and could live with a 
self-respect and freedom which was sub- 
ject to no man’s private scrutiny. He 
had leave, in his independence, to be him- 
self quite naturally, and did not need to 
justify his liberty by excuses. And yet 
he had responsibilities too, and a position 
which steadied and righted him almost 
in spite of himself. It required executive 
capacity to make his estate pay, and an 
upright way of life to maintain his stand- 
ing. If he was sometimes loud and hec- 
toring, or over-careless what he said or 
did, ‘twas commonly because he was 
young or but half come into his senses, 
for his very business, of getting good 
crops of tobacco and keeping on dealing 
terms with his neighbors, demanded pru- 
dence and a conduct touched with con- 
sideration. He had to build his character 
very carefully by the plumb to keep it at 
an equilibrium, though he might deco- 
rate it, if it were but upright, as freely, 
as whimsically’ even, as he chose, with 
chance traits and self-pleaSing tastes, with 
the full consent and tolerance of the 
neighborhood. He was his own man, 
might have his own opinions if he held 
them but courteously enough, might live 
his own life if he but lived it cleanly and 
without offence. "Twas by their living 
rather than by their creed or their liveli- 
hood that men were assessed and esteemed. 

It was not a life that bred students, 
though it was a life that begot thought- 
fulness and leadership in affairs. Those 
who fell in the way of getting them had 
not a few books upon their shelves, 
because they thought every gentleman 
should have such means of knowing 
what the world had said and done before 
his day. But they read only upon occa- 
sion, when the weather darkened, or long 
evenings dragged because there were no 
guests in the house. Not much system- 
atic education was possible where the 
population was so dispersed and separate. 
A few country schools undertook what 
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was absolutely necessary, and gave in 
struction in such practical branches as 
every man must know something of whic 
was to take part in the management of 
private and public business. For the rest, 
those who chose could get the languages 
from private tutors, when they were to be 
had,and then go over sea to read at the 
universities, or to Williamsburg when at 
last the colony had its own college of 
William and Mary. More youths weut 
from the northern neck to England for 
their education, no doubt, than from any 
other part of Virginia. The counties 
there were somehow closer than the rest 
to the sea, bred more merchants and tray- 
ellers, kept up a more intimate corre- 
spondence both by travel and by letter 
with Bristol and London and all the old 
English homes. And even those who 
staid in Virginia had most of them the 
tradition of refinement, spoke the mother 
tongue purely and with a proper relish, 
and maintained themselves somehow, 
with perhaps an added touch of simplici 
ty that was their own, in the practices of 
a cultivated race. 

No one in Virginia thought that ‘‘ be- 
coming a mere scholar” was ‘‘a desirable 
education for a gentleman.” He ought 
to ‘‘ become acquainted with men and 
things rather than books.” Books must 
serve only to deepen and widen the 
knowledge he should get by observation 
and a free intercourse with those about 
him. When Virginians wrote, therefore, 
you might look to find them using, not 
studied phrases, but a style that smacked 
fresh of all the free elements of good talk 
—not like scholars or professed students, 
but like gentlemen of leisure and culti- 
vated men of affairs—with a subtle, not 
unpleasing flavor of egotism, and the racy 
directness of speech, withal, that men may 
use who are sure of their position. Such 
was the writing of Robert Beverley, whose 
History and Present State of Virginia, 
published in London in 1705, spoke at 
first hand and authoritatively of affairs 
of which the world had heard hitherto 
only by uncertain report. He did not 
write the manly book because he had a 
pricking ambition to be an author, but 
because he loved Virginia, and wished to 
give such an account of her affairs as 
would justify his pride in her. He came 
of an ancient English family, whose am- 
ple means were scarcely more consider- 
able in Virginia than they had been in 















Beverley, in Yorkshire. He had himself 
been carefully educated in England, and 
had learned to feel very much at home 
there; but the attractions of the old home 
did not ween him from his love of the 
new, where he had been born — that 
quiet land where men dealt with one 
another so frankly, where Nature was so 
genial in all her moods, and men so with- 
out pretence. Official occupations gave 
him occasion while yet a very young man 
to handle familiarly the records of the 
colony, the intimate letters of its daily 
life, and he took a proud man’s pleasure 
in extracting from them, and from the 
traditions of those who stiil carried much 
of the simple history in their own recol- 
lections of a stirring life, a frank and 
genial story of what had been done and 
seen in Virginia. And so his book be- 
came “the living testimony of a proud 
and generous Virginian ’—too proud to 
conceal his opinions or withhold censure 
where it was merited, too generous not 
to set down very handsomely whatever 
was admirable and of good report in the 
life of his people. His own manly char- 
acter, speaking out everywhere, as it does, 
in lively phrase and candid meaning, is 
itself evidence of the wholesome native 
air he so praises in Virginia. 

He thought himself justified in loving 
a country where “‘ plantations, orchards, 
and gardens constantly afford fragrant 
and delightful walks. In their woods 
and fields they have an unknown variety 
of vegetables and other rarities of nature 
to discover and observe. They have hunt- 
ing, fishing, and fowling, with which they 
entertain themselves in a thousand ways. 
Here is the most good-nature and hospi- 
tality practised in the world, both towards 
friends and strangers; but the worst of 
it is this generosity is attended now and 
then with a little too much intemperance. 
The neighborhood is at much the same 
distance as in the country in England, 
but with this advantage, that all the bet- 
ter sort of people have been abroad and 
seen the world, by which means they are 
free from that stiffness and formality 
which discover more civility than kind- 
ness. And besides, the goodness of the 
roads and the fairness of the weather 
bring people oftener together.” 

Of a like quality of genuineness and 
good-breeding is the writing of Colonel 
William Byrd, the accomplished master 
of Westover, who was of the same gener- 
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ation. Hle may well have been the live- 
liest man in Virginia, so piquant and 
irrepressible is the humor that runs 
through almost every sentence he ever 
wrote. It must be he wrote for pastime. 
He never took the pains to publish any- 
thing. His manuscripts lay buried a 
hundred years or more in the decent 
sepulture of private possession ere they 
were printed, but were even then as quick 
as when they were written. Beverley had 
often a grave smile for what he recorded, 
or a quiet sarcasm of tone in the telling 
of it. ‘‘ The militia are the only stand- 
ing forces in Virginia,” he says, very de- 
murely, and ‘‘ they are happy in the en- 
joyment of an everlasting peace.” But 
Colonel Byrd is very merry, like a man 
of sense, not contriving the jest, but only 
letting it slip, revealing it; looks very 
shrewdly into things, and very wisely, 
too, but with an easy eye, a disengaged 
conscience, keeping tally of the score like 
one who attends but is not too deeply 
concerned. He was, in fact, very deeply 
engaged in all affairs of importance—no 
man more deeply or earnestly; but when 
he wrote ‘twas not his chief business to 
speak of that. He was too much of a 
gentleman and too much of a wit to 
make grave boast of what he was doing. 
No man born in Virginia had a greater 
property than he, a house more luxuri- 
ously appointed, or a part to play more 
princely; and no man knew the value of 
position and wealth and social considera- 
tion more appreciatively. His breeding 
had greatly quickened his perception of 
such things. He had had a long train- 
ing abroad, had kept very noble company 
alike in England and on the Continent, 
had been called to the bar in the Middle 
Temple and chosen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and so had won his freedom of 
the world of letters and of affairs. Yet 
he had returned to Virginia, as all her 
sons did, with only an added zest to serve 
and enjoy her. Many designs for her de- 
velopment throve because of his interest 
and encouragement; he sought her ad- 
vantage jealously in her Council, as her 
agent in England, as owner of great 
tracts of her fertile lands. ‘Twas he 
who brought to her shores some of her 
best settlers, gave her promise of verita- 
ble towns at Richmond and Petersburg, 
fought arbitrary power wherever it show- 
ed itself in her government, and proved 
himself in every way ‘‘a true and worthy 
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inheritor of the feelings and’ opinions 
of the old cavaliers of Virginia.” But 
through all his busy life he carried him- 
self like the handsome, fortunate man he 
was, with a touch of gayety, a gallant 
spirit of comradeship, a zest for good 
books, spirited men, and comely women 
—heartily, like a man who, along with 
honor, sought the right pleasures of the 
world. 

Nothing daunted the spirits of this 
manly gentleman, not even rough work 
at the depths of the forest, upon the pub- 
lic business of determining the southern 
boundary line of the colony, or upon the 
private business of seeing to his own 
distant properties in North Carolina. It 
only gave him the better chance to see the 
world: and he was never at a loss for 


something todo. There were stray books ° 


to be found even in the cabins of the re- 
motest settlers; or, if not, there was the 
piquant literary gossip of those laughing 
times of Queen Anne, but just gone by, 
to rehearse and comment upon. Colonel 
Byrd was not at a loss to find interesting 
ways in which even a‘ busy man might 
make shift to enjoy ‘‘the Carolina felici- 
ty of having nothing to do.” A rough 
people lived upon that frontier in his 
day, who showed themselves very anx- 
ious to be put upon the southern side of 
the line: for, if taken into Virginia, 
‘*they must have submitted to some sort 
of order and government; whereas in 
North Carolina every one does what 
seems best in his own eyes.” ‘ They 
pay no tribute,” he laughs, ‘‘either to 
God or to Cesar.” It would not be 
amiss, he thinks, were the clergy in Vir- 
ginia, once in two or three years—not to 
make the thing burdensome—to *‘ take a 
turn among these gentiles.” ‘‘’Twould 
look a little apostolical,” he argues, with 
the characteristic twinkle in his eye, 
‘‘and they might hope to be requited for 
it hereafter, if that be not thought too 
long to tarry for their reward.” A stray 
parson was to be found once and again 
even at the depths of the forest—on the 
Virginian side—though to find his hum- 
ble quarters you must needs thread ‘‘a 
path as narrow as that which leads to 
heaven, but much more dirty”; but a 
stray parson was no great evangel. Col- 
onel Byrd was too sound a gentleman not 
to be a good churchman; but he account- 
ed it no sin to see where the humor lurks 
even in church. ‘‘ Mr. Betty, the parson 


of the parish, entertained us with a good, 
honest sermon,” he chronicles upon occ, 
sion; ‘‘ but whether he bought it, or boy 
rowed it, would have been uncivil in ys 
to inquire. Be that as it will, he is a de 

cent man, with a double chin that fits 
gracefully over his band.... When 
church was done we refreshed our teac})- 
er with a glass of wine, and then, receiy- 
ing his blessing, took horse.” Tis likely 
Colonel Byrd would have found small 
amusement in narrating the regular 
course of his life, his great errands and 
permanent concerns of weighty business 

That he could as well leave to his biog 

rapher, should he chance to have one. 
For himself, he chose to tell the unusual 
things he had seen and heard and taken 
part in, and to make merry as well as he 
might by the way. 

The Virginian writers were not all coun 
try gentlemen. There were austere and 
stately scholars, too, like the Reverend 
William Stith, who had held modest 
livings in more than one parish, had 
served the House of Burgesses as chap- 
lain, and the college, first as instructor 
and then as president, until at length, 
having won “ perfect leisure and retire 
ment,” he set himself in his last days to 
straighten into order the confusion of 
early Virginian history. ‘‘Such a work,” 
he reflected, ‘‘ will be a noble and ele- 
gant entertainment for my vacant hours, 
which it is not in my power to employ 
more to my own satisfaction, or the use 
and benefit of my country.” What with 
his scholarly love of documents set forth 
at length, however, his painstaking recital 
of details, and his roundabout pedantic 
style, his story of the first seventeen years 
of the colony lingered through a whole 
volume; and his friends’ laggard sub- 
scriptions to that single prolix volume 
discouraged him from undertaking an- 
other. There was neither art nor quick 
movement enough in such work, much 
as scholars have prized it since, to take 
the taste of that generation that lived its 
life on horseback and spiced it with rough 
sport and directspeech. They could read 
with more patience the plain business- 
like sentences of the Reverend Hugh 
Jones's Present State of Virginia, and 
with more zest the downright telling 
words in which the Reverend James 
Blair, ‘‘commissary” to the Bishop of 
London, spoke of their affairs. 

James Blair, though born and bred in 
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Scotland, educated at Edinburgh, and en- 
gaged as a minister at home till he was 
close upon thirty years of age, was as 
much a Virginian in his life and deeds 
as any man born in the Old Dominion. 





ALEXANDER SPOTSWOOD. 


From an oi] painting in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society, los 


*Twas he who had been the chief founder 
of the College of William and Mary, and 
who had served it as president through 
every vicissitude of fortune for fifty years. 
For fifty years he was a member, too, of 
the King’s Council in the colony, and 
for fifty-eight the chief adviser of the 
mother Church in England concerning 
ecclesiastical affairs in Virginia. ‘‘ Prob- 
ably no other man in the colonial time 
did’ so much for the intellectual life of 
Virginia” as did this ‘‘ sturdy and faith- 
ful” Seotsman. To the colonists, often- 
times, he seemed overbearing, dictatorial 
even, and, for all their ‘‘ gentlemanly con 
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formity to the Church of England,” they 
did not mean to suffer any man to be set 
over them as bishop in Virginia, while to 
the royal Governors he seemed sometimes 
a headstrong agitator and demagogue, s 
stoutly did he stand 
for the liberties of t} 
people among whom 
he had cast his lot 
He was in all things 
a doughty Scot. He 
made very straight for 
the ends he deemed 
desirable, dealt frank 
ly, honestly, fearlessly 
with all men alike. 
confident of being in 
the right even when 
he was in the wrong, 
dealing with all as he 
thought he ought to 
deal, ‘‘ whether they 
liked it or not,” ineapa- 
ble of discouragement, 
as he was also incapa- 
ble of dishonor, the stal- 
wart, formidable mas 
ter of all work in 
church and college, pil- 
ing up every day to his 
credit a great debt of 
gratitude from _ the 
colony, which honored 
him without quite lik- 
ing him. 

It was very notewor- 
thy that masterful men 
of many kinds took an 
irresistible liking to 
Virginia, though they 
were but sent upon an 
errand to it. There 
was Alexander Spots- 
wood, for example, who, 
after he had been twelve years Lieutenant- 
Governor in the stead of his lerdship the 
Ear! of Orkney, spent eighteen more good 
years, all he had left, upon the forty odd 
thousand acres of land he had acquired 
in the fair colony as a country gentle- 
man, very busy developing the manufac- 
ture of iron, and as busy as there was 
any need to be as Postmaster-General of 
the colonies. He came of a sturdy race 
of gentlemen, had seen service along with 
Marlborough and my uncle Toby * with 
the army in Flanders,” had gone much 
about the world upon many errands and 
seen all manner of people, and then had 


aned by L. M. Robinson. 








VIEW OF THE POTOMAC RIVER AND THE OPPOSITE MARYLAND SHORE, FROM THE SITE OF 
THE HOUSE, NO LONGER STANDING, IN WHICH WASHINGTON WAS BORN. 


found himself at last in Virginia when 
he was past forty. For all its rough life, 
he liked the Old Dominion well enough 
to adopt it as his home. There was there, 
he said, ‘‘ less swearing, less profaneness, 
less drunkenness and debauchery, less un- 
charitable feuds and animosities, and less 
knavery and villany than in any part of 
the world” where his lot had been. Not 
all of his neighbors were gentlemen; not 
very many could afford to send their sons 
to England to be educated. Men of all 
sorts had crowded into Virginia: mer- 
chants and gentlemen not a few, but also 
commoner men a great many—mariners, 
artisans, tailors, and men without settled 
trades or handicrafts of any kind. Spots- 
wood had found it no easy matter when 
he was Governor to deal patiently with 
a House of Burgesses to which so many 
men of ‘‘ mean understandings ” had been 
sent, and had allowed himself to wax 
very sarcastic when he found how igno- 
rant some of them were. ‘‘I observe,” 
he said, tartly, ‘‘that the grand ruling 
party in your House has not furnished 


chairmen of two of your standing com- 
mittees who can spell English or write 
common -sense, as the grievances under 
their own handwriting will manifest.” 

*Twas not a country, either, where one 
could travel much at ease, for one must 
ford the streams for lack of bridges, and 
keep an eye sharply about him as he 
travelled the rude forest roads when the 
wind was high lest a rotten tree should 
fallupon him. Nature was so bountiful, 
yielded so easy a largess of food, that few 
men took pains to be thrifty, and some 
parts of the colony were little more ad- 
vanced in the arts of life than North 
Carolina, where, Colonel Byrd said, no- 
thing was dear ‘‘ but law, physic, and 
strong drink.” No doubt the average 
colonist in Virginia, when not sobered by 
important cares, was apt to be a fellow of 
coarse fibre, whose 

“addiction was to courses vain; 

His companies unlettered, rude, and shallow; 

Ilis hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports ; 

And never noted in him any study, 

Any retirement, any sequestration 

From open haunts and popularity.” 
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JAMES BLAIR. 


But to many a scapegrace had come 
‘* reformation in a flood, with such a 
heady current, scouring faults,” as to 
make a notable man of him. There 
were at least the traditions of culture in 
the colony, and enough men of education 
and refinement to leaven the mass. Life 
ran generously, even if roughly, upon the 
scattered plantations, and strong, think- 
ing, high-bred men had somehow a mas- 
tery and leadership in it all which made 
them feel Virginia their home and field 
of honor. 

Change of time and of affairs, the stir 
of growing life in Virginia as she ceased 
from being a mere colony and became a 
sturdy commonwealth, boasting her own 
breed of gentlemen, merchants, scholars, 
and statesmen, laid upon the Washing- 
tons, as upon other men, a touch of trans- 
formation. Seventy-six years had gone by 
since John Washington came out of Bed- 
fordshire and took up lands on Bridges’ 
Creek in Westmoreland in Virginia, and 
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still his children were to be found in th: 
old seats he had chosen at the first. The 
had become thorough Virginians with th: 
rest, woven into the close fibre of the ney 

life. Westmoreland and all the countix 

that lay about it on the northern nec! 

were strictly of a piece with the rest o 

Virginia, for all they had waited long to 
be settled. There the Washingtons had 
become country gentlemen of comfort 

able estate upon tlie accepted mode] 

John had begotten Lawrence, and Law 

rence had begotten Augustine. Jolin had 
thriftily taken care to see his offspring 
put in a way to prosper at the very first. 
He had acquired a substantial property 
of his own whiere the land lay very fer 
tile upon the banks of the Potomac, and 
he had, besides, by three marriages made 
good a very close connection with several 
families that had thriven thereabouts be- 
fore him. He had become a notable fig- 
ure, indeed, amongst his neighbors ere he 
had been many years in the colony—a 
colonel in their militia, and their repre- 
sentative in the House of Burgesses, and 
they had not waited for his death to cal] 
the parish in which he lived Washington 
Parish. His sons and grandsons, though 
they slackened a little the pace he had 
set them in his energy at the outset, 
throve none the less substantially upon 
the estates he had left them, abated no- 
thing of the dignity and worth they had 
inherited, lived simply, and kept their 
place of respect in the parish and state. 
Wars came and went without disturbing 
incident for them, as the French moved 
upon the borders by impulse of politics 
from over sea; and then long peace set 
in, equally without incident, to stay a 
whole generation, while good farming 
went quietly forward, and politicians at 
home and in the colonies planned another 
move in their game. It wasin the mid- 
season of this time of poise, preparation, 
and expectancy that George Washington 


Tany hea war horn, 
why lacie Yom 


FAC-SIMILE OF THE ENTRY OF WASHINGTON'S BIRTH IN HIS MOTHER’S BIBLE 





THE STORY 


was born, on the 22d of February, in the 
vear 1732, ‘about ten in the morning,” 
William Gooch, gentlest of Marlborough’s 
captains, being Governor in Virginia. He 
came into the world at the plain but spa- 
cious homestead on Bridges’ Creek, fourth 
son. fifth child, of Augustine Washington, 
and of the third generation from John 
Washington, son of the one-time rector of 
Purleigh. The homestead stood upon a 
green and gentle slope that fell away at 
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but a little distance to the waters of the Po- 
tomac, and from it could be seen the broad 
reaches of the stream stretching wide to 
the Maryland shore beyond, and flooding 
with slow full tide to the great bay below. 
The spot gave token of the quiet youth of 
the boy, of the years of grateful peace in 
which he was to learn the first lessons of 
life, ere war and the changing fortunes 
of his country hurried him to the field 
and to the council. 


D iy Virginia Gentleman of the 
Olden Time eon 


THE STORY 


OF MISS PL* 


BY JULIAN RALPH. 


‘HE first appeared, as nude as ever was 
kK.) an artist's model, in the presence of 
a little peasant girl, who was all alone in 
a farm-house near Hang-chow. The girl 
was helping to thresh the rice-stalks that 
were stacked in the court formed before 
the farm-house by a tall, pretty fence of 
woven split bamboo netting. She was 
thinking that she would like to learn the 
art of embroidery, so that, like the city 
girls and the rich women, she might deck 
her coat bindings, trouser bottoms, and 
shoes, and even embroider for her girl 
friends when their marriage days were 
set, and all their friends plied busy nee- 
dles, that each girl might say to her man, 
“You need buy me nothing for a long 
while.” But though the sages have said 
that ‘‘an uneducated woman is one who 
stares at a wall,” girls in China are taught 
nothing except embroidery and idle games, 
and poor girls—coolies—merely toil along- 
side the men in and out doors. 

There was time for dreaming, because 


* T have here tried to tell a Chinese fairy story 
as I think no Chinese story has ever been told in 
English, with explanations and descriptions of the 
scenes and objects mentioned in the narrative. 

—Tae AvrHor. 


all she had to do was to pick up handfuls 
of the rice by the cut ends, and beat the 
seed ends against a log, so as to free the 
brown kernels in showers. She thought 
something darkened the gate in the fence, 
but when she looked she saw only a cloud 
of dust. Yet that was peculiar, so she 
looked again, and, lo! in the cloud was a 
beautiful woman’s face. Almost before 
she could exclaim ‘* Hi-yah!” the cloud 
turned into a nude woman, exquisitely 
fashioned, yet not beautiful to her, be- 
cause the nude form is not to be looked 
at or exposed, and statues of it, such as 
Europeans make, are shocking. 

‘*T see that every one wears clothes,” 
said the unclad woman; “ give me some, 
and I will give you good luck.” 

Now the girl was exercising violently 
in the sunshine, and had on naught but 
her trousers and shirt—a queer shirt, 
covering not quite all her bust, but con- 
tinuing down to her waistband like an 
overgrown chest-protector. Her back 
was bare, except for the shirt strings. 
She ran in doors and brought out a pair 
of trousers, a shirt, and a coat—her mo- 
ther’s, I fancy. 

‘*You have nothing on your feet,” said 
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190 HARPER'S 
the visitor. ‘‘Surely women must pro- 
tect their feet. Mine are burned by the 
hot earth and hurt by these stones. And 
why do I have this all-around thing on, 
when you wear only a breastplate of 
white cotton?” 

‘*T will get my clumsy large shoes to 
protect your lily feet,” said the girl. 
‘* But do not judge of dress by so beggar- 
ly a person as I. I wear only this mean 
shirt when the sun is hot and I am here 
at my poor father’s shabby mat-shed, but 
one so distinguished and honorable as 
yourself must cover your noble body. 
Only the mean and the lowly ever show 
more than their faces and hands. Here 
are my contemptible shoes. You are 
welcome to them.” 

‘*T see that your hair is coiled up, 
while mine hangs loose down my back.” 

‘*Do not look at my coarse rope of 
mean hair,” said the girl; ** but, truly, 
your soft silken tresses should be done 
up. No one has hers as you have yours. 
Take your beautiful tresses of softened 
jet and twist them into a queue—so, yes, 
that is right—and coil them up; no, no, 
not on the side of the head like my con- 
temptible rope-locks. Only girls wear 
the coil on the side of the head. Grown 
women wear it behind. No, of course it 
will not stay until you fasten it through 
the heart of the coil with a pin. Take 
this vulgar cheap imitation pin of mine 
for your splendid hair. There! Now you 
are perfectly in order.” 

‘What is your beautiful name?” the 
visitor inquired of the young girl. 

‘*Miss Azalea Pi is my contemptible 
name,” she replied; ‘‘ what is your dis- 
tinguished name?” 

‘*That is also my name,” said the beau- 
tiful woman—‘* Azalea Pi—I like it very 
much. Now look at me sharply, and tell 
me, am I a pretty woman?” 

‘*You are the most beautiful woman 
I ever saw. You are as lovely as jade- 
stone.” 

“T am glad,” said the woman. ‘I 
want to be all that. But I knew it must 
be so. Good-by.” 

She found her servant awaiting her 
without—a person of coarser skin and 
clumsier shape and more awkward move- 
ment—a coolie, and yet a striking-looking 
coolie. 

‘** Well,” said she who called herself 
Azalea Pi, ‘‘I see you have got clothes 
also. Itis well. I forgot that we need- 
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ed them. 
Well, go and get it. How? 
I know how ?—but get it.” 
The mistress and maid parted, but ; 
an hour, while Azalea sauntered toward 
Hang-chow’s walls, the coolie came again, 
and both walked on. The houses multi 
plied, and they presently found them 
selves in a greasy, slippery street of one 
of those gate towns or boatmen’s settle- 
ments that form outside the wall!s of near 
ly all Chinese cities. They passed be 
tween the lines of shops, squeezing by 
wherever a few persons stopped to chaffer 
or to trade. They stared at the live fish 
in the tanks and tubs of the fish-dealers, 
at the huge immaculate white mounds 
of bean curd, and the gorgeous displays 
of green, pink, and yellow vegetables. 
Everything was new to them: the wine 
in pots corked up with earth; the tea- 
houses where the barbers shaved the men 
and plied tweezers in their ears and noses; 
the peddlers selling crickets in cages to 
be matched at fighting, while men laid 
odds on one or the other; the crowds 
around the conjurers and story-tellers in 
an open space before a joss-house — be- 
tween the usual statues of twisted lions 
with mouths like those of frogs. When 
they reached the bridge to the gate in 
the city’s interminable low gray wall, 
they became so interested in a loose sort 
of procession coming from the city that 
they joined it. It was the afternoon pa- 
rade of the idle and fashionable out to 
the best of the Hang-chow tea-gardens— 
but they did not know that. They only 
knew what they saw—a seemingly end- 
less line of dark green Sedan chairs rest- 
ing on polished poles on the shoulders of 
coolies, and showing glimpses throug] 
their partly opened fronts, and through 
the fine meshes of the side blinds, of high- 
ly decorated women, of dapper young 
men in gay silks, and of old gentlemen 
with sparse horse-hair mustaches and great 
round black-rimmed goggles. The chair- 
bearers chanted as they trotted along 
—hun-ha, ha-hun, ha-hun, hun-ha—or 
screamed at the wayfarers whom they 
all but impaled or knocked down with 
the chair-poles, that went at the crowds 
like battering-rams. Wherever there 
was an extra-heavy man in a chair, extra 
bearers trotted beside it, and at every two 
hundred paces there was a shout of four 
voices, a second’s halting, a groaning and 
creaking of the chair, and a sudden con- 


I gather that we need money 
How should 





‘*SHE FIRST APPEARED IN THE PRESENCE OF THE PEASANT GIRL.” 


vulsion as it was flung from the shoulders 
of one pair of coolies to those of another. 

The gate to the tea-garden was a fine 
portal of carved stone, with three tiers of 
upeurving ends and an elaborate front 
of carving. The wall that it parted was 
such as no painter who has not been to 
China ever dreamed of—built in curving 
lines, as graceful as those of a ribbon 
not merely flung down, but arranged in 
unsystematic but harmonious convolu- 
tions by the mind of a genius. Its whole 
superb length revealed a close succession 
of beautiful openings of ornate and fan- 


ciful designs, made of porcelain glazed to 
look like jade-stone, or of carved stone set 
in arabesquerie patterns. Not a Sedan 
chair passed the gate. . As each came to 
it the foremost coolie put down his han- 
dles on the ground, and the coolie behind 
dropped his handles from his shoulders 
to his forearms. Thus the chair was 
tilted at an obtuse angle, and its passen- 
ger was all but thrown out of the open 
front. The men who came from the chairs 
walked with easy grace through the gate, 
with heads high, and glances on each side 
to enjoy the admiration of all who saw 
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them. All wore their long clothes of 
finest silk, their half-breeches folded at 
the ankles and split in the back, where un- 
der-trousers of a lighter shade protruded. 
Some wore their sleeves a foot below their 
hands, to their knees, as for full dress. 
Others had rolled up their sleeves to their 
wrists. They wore official caps. below 
which depended their braided queues and 
the black silk cords that extended them 
to their knees, In each man’s left hand 
was a closed fan, and on many wrists and 
right-hand thumb-joints were jade-stone 
bracelets, and broad thick rings of this 
most beautiful stone on earth. 

The women rocked and swayed through 
the gate as if they were walking on their 
heels. They were all ‘‘ little-footed,” and 
showed only a tiny V-point of each em- 
broidered shoe beneath the deep embroid- 
ery of each trouser bottom. They waited 
for one another, and entered in compa- 
nies, beaming with smiles, rippling with 
light laughter—all like children— the 
merriest, healthiest children. They af- 
fected dark silks—black, dark greens, 


blues, purples, and reds; the jackets of 
one hue, trousers of another, both being 
deeply bordered with bands and embroid- 
ery of light silks, such as lavender, pink, 


yellow, or white. A few wore nothing 
upon their glossy raven-black hair ex- 
cept a jewelled hair-pin across the back 
coil, and pretty stick-pins.in the top of 
the coil. The majority wore hats, which 
were narrow bands of black silk, with one, 
two, or three great be: 's of jade-stone in 
front. Some came with their plump 
round faces merely «:ddened at the lips, 
but the majority had whitened their faces 
with a wash of rice-flour paste. All car- 
ried stiff round fans like tambourines of 
white silk, hand-painted, or the more ex- 
pensive eagle-feather fans. 

‘*Hi-yah!” cried Miss Pi, ‘‘I had no 
idea women were so like angels. Let us 
see what is within. I hear the shrill 
voices of actors and the music of or- 
chestras.” 

‘*Here! stop!” shouted a rough fellow 
at the gate. ‘*Coolies cannot enter this 
garden. It is for gentiemen and ladies 
and their maids.” 

‘*Tam a lady, with a maid,” said Miss Pi. 

‘*Ha, ha!” the laughter rang on all 
sides. Even the ruffian laughed as he 
bundled her away from the gate. 

‘*You look like a lady,” said a coolie 
woman, carrying a little boy st-apped to 
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her back, with his legs stretched as if }ye 
must be split open. ‘* But you are dress; 
like a coolie.” 

Miss Pi bit her lip with vexatio) 
‘*Then that must have been a coolie who 
gave me these clothes,’ she thought. 

3ut if you are a lady,” the woman 
said, ‘‘ you want nothing in there. Those 
women are flower-boat girls and tea-house 
singsong people and concubines.” 

‘* Where can I see real ladies?” 

**Oh, only in their houses,” said the 
woman; ‘‘ where do you suppose? Oh, 
but—yes, you can always see a few, on 
fine days, at the West Lake.” 

‘““What do they look like?’ Miss Pj 
inquired. 

‘**Hi-yah! what a question! Where 
do you come from? Within the four 
seas all ladies look alike. They look pret- 
ty much as these slave-girls do. These 
girls set the fashions for the rich ladies, 
except that the ladies never go quite so 
far with loud colors and the heaping on 
of jewelry. Real ladies do not paint and 
paste so much, except on great occasions 
—and they have a more willowy walk, 
and softer manners.” 

Miss Pi and her maid hastened to the 
West Lake, where they were dazzled by 
the beauty of the blended works of nature 
and of man—the blue water, the green 
islets, the showy temples, the ruins of 
former palaces, the bridges, and the pavil- 
ions built upon them above the water. 
The crowds of finely dressed loungers in- 
terested them more; the women they 
studied closely. Then they hurried into 
the thick of the city to hire a house and 
servants, including an accomplished maid 
to teach Miss Pi the arts of refined femi- 
ninity. 

‘They secured a comfortable home, and 
for a maid an intelligent woman who 
had been maid to a mandarin’s wife. 

‘*So your name is Lucky Clouds” 
(chiao yiin), she said. ‘‘ Well, I like mine 
better. Now I’m a stranger in this part 
of the Middle Kingdom, and I want to 
know all about ladies—and how they dif- 
fer from coolies.” 

‘Well, you are a lady, Azalea,” said 
the woman, with the familiarity of a ser- 
vant, ‘‘except that you have the feet of a 
coolie—and the bust of one too, I may 
say.” 

Then she explained the Chinese custom 
of reducing women’s ‘eet by bandaging 
them as soon asa girl child is three years 
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old, so as to bring the ball of the great 
toe against the heel, and to push the in- 
step up on a iine with the ankle and leg. 
As to her bust, she said that the ladies of 
the ruling Tartar race reveal none. They 
consider it a vulgar provision of nature 
for services that a slave can render to 
children better than a lady. She bade 
Miss Pi notice that the statues of the 
Goddess of Mercy are as flat in front as 
in the back. This desirable flatness is 
produced by bandaging, she said; and 
yet the Tartar women who bandage their 
chests have never adopted the trick of 
binding their feet. 

‘“*T shall be perfectly shaped,” said Miss 
Pi, calmly, but greatly to the surprise of 
her maid. 

The woman said that ladies also differ 
from coolies, first, in the amount of or- 
nament they display, and second, in the 
material of which their clothing is fash- 
ioned. The only occasions for which a 
lady dresses gayly are weddings, birth- 
days, and feasts or ceremonious visits. 
Ladies always wear silks—never anything 
more common—but their *‘ best” are elab- 
orately embroidered. The first outer gar- 


ment is the sa"—a single or unlined long 
coat hanging loose from the shoulder to 


the knees, with no waist-line. A lady has 
other coats—lined, fur-lined, end wadded. 
Under her coat she wears a white coat, 
and under that a smaller white garment, 
the chin sa". Under everything goes the 
‘* piece of cloth,” a plain short apron 
lapped over at the back. Just such an- 
other thing is the skirt, which is worn 
outside, and reaches half a foot below her 
outer coat. This skirt is always black, 
except on special occasions, At her wed- 
ding it is red, and at other especial times 
it is pink, blue, purple, violet, or green, 
and is embroidered with gold or pretty 
silks. She wears broad trousers to with- 
in half an inch of the ground. The bot- 
toms of the legs are elegantly bordered 
with embroidery. Ladies wear socks with 
the seam up the front, and beautifully em- 
broidered silk shoes. In winter a wadded 
silk legging warms the calf and ankle. 
Out-of-doors every lady wears a ‘* back 
and front,” or long sleeveless coat, over 
all her clothing. She carries a folding- 
fan—like a gentleman’s fan—in spring, 
but at other times hers is a round flat fan 
or a fan of fine feathers. As for the 
coolies, they dress in the same way, but 
their clothes are made of cotton. 
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Thus the woman taught Miss Pi th. 
general rules of feminine dress, talking a: 
she waited on her, and as she put on he: 
clothes for her. And thus two or thre: 
days passed without any happening o/ 
note, except this: On the second day Mis; 
Pi wore the tiniest silken shoes, not above 
three and a half inches long. Her feet 
had shrunken in a night, and her bust 
had become as flat as a board. 

‘You are a fairy,” said the old wo 
man. ‘‘I am afraid of you.” 

‘*T am all the same as you,” said Miss 
Pi, ‘‘but I have the power of wishing. 
I am from the mountains in the west, 
where every one is skilled in wishing.” 

On one particular day a youth named 
Han Wah, a druggist’s clerk, obtained 
leave to take a holiday in order to wor- 
After 
that he strolled out to the beautiful West 
Lake. Enchanted by the scenery, he loi- 
tered there, and saw Miss Pi and her com- 
panion. He was ravished by her beauty. 
His senses left him. Little could he 
dream that she was searching for a man 
whose appearance should commend him 
for a husband—that she was resolved to 
realize the full scope of womanhood, to 
enjoy love, romance, wedlock, all that is 
in woman's lot. No sooner did she see 
Mr. Han than she fancied him sent to her 
by the gods. While he stared at her, and 
she swayed past him with the little-footed 
gait that is likened to lilies swaying 
above placid water, she cast lovesick 
glances at him out of the tails of her 
eyes. A violent storm arose, and he 
sought shelter in a red and white sam- 
pan, curved up at both ends like a duck. 
It was partly covered by a bent square of 
matting, which kept off the fierce rain. 
Presently the shrieks of distressed women 
calling for a boat disturbed him, and he 
bade the boatman call to them. Lo! 
they were Miss Pi and her companion. 
In they came, fluttering and chattering, 
to share with him a space no bigger than 
an umbrella could cover. After ali three 
recovered from their confusion, Miss Pi 
asked to whom she was indebted. She 
gave her name, and graciously consented 
to borrow his umbrella, under which to 
go home, when the storm moderated. 
He promised to call for it next day, and 
after a little time spent in very polite 
conversation the rain-drenched couple 
parted—lovers already. 

Miss Pi spent a busy twenty-four hours 
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securing plenty of ready money by 
nerely ordering her companion to get it, 
nd in learning what she could concern- 
ing marriage. She hoped that a mar- 
riage could be arranged without the 
tedious process of consulting a soothsayer 
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cessary as an axe to cut wood.” She for- 
got that ‘‘if there are no clouds between 
heaven and earth there cannot be rain.”’ 
She failed to tell Azalea what the wise 
have written—‘‘If we were to dispense 
with the decree of parents [in matrimony 


HANG-CHOW'S LOW GRAY WALL. 


and of waiting for such a conjunction of 
the birth planets as is computed to select 
a lucky day. It happened that Azalea’s 
serving-woman was sentimental, and lived 
in a world of her own, created by the 
fiction of travelling story-tellers. She 
told her beautiful mistress many ro- 
mances, in which the heroes married 
unconventionally, and yet were happy. 
Chinese stories abound with such situa- 
tions, though the Chinese next to never 
depart from iron-bound custom. 

When the old woman told her she 
could avoid the services of a go-between 
and soothsayer she did not inform her 
that no one ever did so except in stories. 
She forgot that ‘‘a go-between is as ne- 


and the intervention of a go-between, and 
should arrange marriages for ourselves, 
we should all be thieves.” 

Ignorant of this, Azalea welcomed Han 


to her fine home, and proposed marriage 


to him. She told him her old servitor 
was her mother, and her companion was 
the daughter of a ‘‘side woman,” or 
number two wife, of her father, who was 
dead. He was quite overwhelmed with 
surprise at being proposed to by a wo- 
man, and at the suggestion of an irregu- 
larly arranged marriage. But she was 
so lovely, so properly calm, so ceremoni- 
ous in every word and motion, so appar- 
ently rich, that—when was not man a 
fool under such circumstances? More- 
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over, the old woman put two great lumps 
of silver in his hands wherewith to make 
himself ready for the wedding — more 
money than he had ever owned. He 
went away like one in a trance, like one 
who has washed down his bird’s- nest 
soup and stewed shark’s fins with too 
much heated wine, while women sang to 
him and lighted his pipefuls. 

She, too, was excited, but differently. 
‘*T will be married soon,” said she, ‘‘ for 
a woman is nothing but an existence un- 
less she has a husband and children.” 
Yet she was able to calmly order and 
take a lesson in the proper mode of dress- 
ing her hair. Opening the lid of a large 
powder-box, so as to use its lining of mir- 
ror-glass to look at, she bade her com- 
panion hold it before her while the old 
servant dressed her hair. It had to be 
parted in four places, so as to divide it into 
five parts—the bang over the brow, the 
top tress, the tress on the round of the 
head, the lower small tress, and the fringe 
above the neck. With seven combs of 
ivory, of varying degrees of fineness, each 
tress was combed until it was as smooth 
as silk, as glossy as araven’s wing. Then 
the undermost tress was braided, and 


worked into a queue with the tress on the 


round of the head. Finally all the hair 
except the bang and short fringe above 
the neck was worked into a queue, and 
brushed with a sort of tooth-brush dipped 
in something sticky, like dissolved slip- 
pery elm, so that it held its shape. Final- 
ly it was all put in a neat flat coil, and 
held so by a jewelled pin. 

And all this time young Han Wah was 
talking about her to his uncle. The Chi- 
nese are, after all, of so few surnames or 
families that every man has a legion of 
relatives, and there is always one to go 
to, under whatever circumstances may 
arise. This uncle was the rich man, the 
financial head of the Hans of that dis- 
trict. He listened calmly to Wah till the 
young man showed him the two pieces of 
silver. Then he started, and, on looking 
carefully at the silver, waxed very angry. 
He saw that the chop on each lump of 
metal was that of the yamen, or official 
palace, of which he was treasurer. For 
every coin in that treasury he was re- 
sponsible, and seeing that he had been 
robbed, he ordered his nephew arrested. 
Han made a clean breast of his adventure 
when tried, but when the yamen run- 
ners were despatched to arrest Miss Pi, 
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she and her household had disappeared 
Han Wah was sentenced to banishmen 
to Soo-chow for three years. His maste) 
Wang the druggist, gave him money, and 
a letter of introduction to a druggist in 
Soo-chow, with whom Han Wal at once 
established himself as an assistant in the 
compounding of drugs and the filling o! 
those prescriptions that call for the bodies 
of dried beetles, flies, and lizards, the 
blood and teeth of tigers, the bodies of 
snakes, and all the other niceties of the 
Chinese pharmacopeeia. 

Miss Pi easily learned the fate of her 
betrothed, and followed him to Soo-chow., 
making the trip with her steadfast com- 
panion in a little despatch - boat, which 
was nothing more than a long narrow 
row-boat, containing barely room enough 
for the two women under its mat roof 
and for the owner of the boat. He sat 
in the stern, working the yoolo, or single 
oar, With one foot, and singing, eating, 
and fanning himself as he urged the 
swift boat forward. He gave the women 
great uneasiness by always putting up at 
night where he could join the crowds in 
some water-side town and smoke opium, 
while his passengers were exposed to the 
coarse jests and salutations of the men in 
the thicket of boats where they were al- 
ways left for the night. The drumming 
of the water- police, the tootle-tootle of 
their horns, the firing of crackers at the 
joss-houses, and the revelry and singing 
of the men and courtesans in the ‘‘ flower- 
boats”” made the two or three niglits 
hideous—yet the women knew they were 
safer near such noisy towns than in the 
quiet of the country, where pirates and 
thieves plied their callings. 

At last Miss Pi reached Soo-chow, and 
meeting Han Wah in the principal street 
of shops, claimed him as her betrothed. 
He made an appalling uproar—a typical 
Chinese scene of quarrelling. Working 
himself into an appearance of ungovern- 
able rage, he denounced Miss Pi and her 
maid as a pair of evil ones, of devils and 
thieves. As custom requires of a man 
who feels terribly injured and incensed, 
he demanded to be held by some peace- 
maker, lest he might do murder. The 
one willing to play the part, always to be 
found in a crowd, thereupon stepped for- 
ward and held Han Wah, who at once 
lost all semblance of self-control. He 
yelled, he used foul language (which 
takes the place of Western profanity), 
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and he struggled like a madman to be re- 
leased, and to be allowed to tear the women 
limb from limb. Miss Pi remained calm 
and baby-faced, saying only, ‘‘ Hi- yal! 
what has bewitched my intended?” Dr. 
Woo, for whom Han Wah worked, came 
out of his shop and ordered the women and 
his clerk in to explain the cause of the 
tumult. Han, already nearly exhausted, 
soon spent his rage, and sank limp and 
breathless in a chair. Then Miss Pi told 
her side of the story so ingenuously, with 
such high-bred nasal tones and long-sus- 
tained head-notes, and with so sweet and 
juvenile a manner, that Dr. Woo believed 
her the injured one. She had employed 
a thieving servant, she said, and this ser- 
vant had, without her knowledge, stolen 
some silver and given it to Han, tliat was 


all. Han soon became reasonable, listened 
to the plain story of the irresistibly beau- 
tiful Azalea, and was induced to make 
friends with her. <A few days later they 
were married, and after a month of idle- 
ness and joy she set Han up as a druggist 
and doctor on his own account. She bade 
him put out street placards announ- 
cing his ability to cure all diseases. She 
quieted his doubts by saying, ‘‘I will 
eavesdrop when your patients call, and 
will tell you how to cure each one.” 
Han agreed. He was a fool in her pres- 
ence, though wise when away from her. 
He madly loved. her round dimpled 
face, her shapely arm, her great wide 
eyes, the solid armful of waist she pressed 
upon him when coaxing him to bend to 
her will. He loved her imperturbable 
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calmness, her high-keyed, high-bred voice, 
her full red lips. It was the physical, 
amorous Azalea that he loved. Once he 
had followed her advice and placarded 
the town, she sent her companion to poison 
all the wells in town. Practically the 
entire population fell ill of colic, and all 
the doctors were mobbed by the ailing. 
Doctor Han was in distress, not knowing 
what to prescribe for the malady, but his 
wife guided him, and the news spread 
that he alone of all the physicians could 
master the epidemic. 

On one afternoon, when he was pros- 
perous beyond his wildest dreaming, he 
was passing the temple of the Great Spir- 
it of the North, and noticing the crowds 
pouring in and out, he went in. In the 
throng were many pilgrims, each with 
his little yellow bag of offerings hung 
from his neck, and stamped all over with 
the names of the numerous temples each 
had visited. He had no more than fallen 


under the eye of the priest, when the pious 
man screamed out at him: ‘‘ You poor 
wretch! You are in the grasp of demons. 
A pair of wicked spirits control you. 
You are in danger of tribulation here and 
endless misery when you die.” 


Doctor 
Han was frightened, and cried, ‘‘ Free 
me, free me!” The priest named the sum 
that would be required of him, and the 
doctor went home to get it. 

Azalea was in the women’s quarters, 
being barbered. She had learned that 
her eyebrows were not of the fashionable 
willow-leaf shape. 

‘*How are my eyebrows, barber?” she 
asked. 

‘* Your noble eyebrows,” said the bar- 
ber, ‘‘show that you have a lofty con- 
tempt for the silly fashions of those who 
crowd like sheep in the narrow path of 
fashion. You are like a duke’s wife at 
every point except that your beautiful 
and distinguished eyebrows resemble the 
eyebrows of the people—and the gods. 
They are not of the willow-leaf shape, 
but can easily be made so with my igno- 
rant, clumsy art.” 

‘‘Shave them into shape, and tell me 
what is this willow-leaf pattern?” 

‘The story is,” said the barber, ‘‘ that 
aman once met a lovely girl out in the 
country, and talked to her and fell in love 
with her. He told her that he admired 
every part of her except one eyebrow, 
which was marred at the end by a scar, 
over which the hair did not grow. ‘ Alas!’ 
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said she, ‘when I was a little girl a bo, 
hit me there with a carelessly thrown 
stone.’ He was amazed, for when she 
told where this happened it proved to be 
the place where he spent his childhood 

‘And,’ said he, ‘ when I was a little bo) 

I am told, I threw a stone, and it hit 
little girl on the eyebrow. That must 
have been you, and I must devote my life 
to making amends for my mischief.’ He 
married her, and every day he painted 
that eyebrow in the shape of a willow 
leaf-—the shape of her other perfect one 
So the fashion which enslaves the world 
had its origin.” 

The arrival of Han Wah interrupted 
the talk of the barber and greatly excited 
Azalea. She watched her husband nar- 
rowly, and when, having taken the money 


‘for the priest, he went out into the street, 


she entered her chair and was rapidly 
carried to the temple. Coming upon Han 
and the priest, she told them what busi- 
ness had brought them together. Then 
she threatened to expose the priest and 
beggar him if he spoke ill of her again 
or made trouble in her home. He, guiv- 
ering with a strange power that he in- 
voked, seized a goblet of water and 
sprinkled the liquid in the air. Instant- 
ly a fearful storm broke over the city, the 
thunder rolled, cloud-tearing lightning 
blinded the people, and the rain fell as 
a cataract pours down. Azalea smiled. 
The fiercer the storm grew, the more 
sweetly she smiled. 

‘**Enough of this,” she said at last; ‘I 
tire of it. Let us have calm.” She had 
scarcely spoken when a glorious sky, gilt 
with unbroken sunshine, glorified the 
earth. 

For a long time Doctor Han and his 
beautiful wife lived most happily, only 
disturbed by one unpleasant incident dur- 
ing manymonths. That was when there 
came a feast-day, upon which all the peo- 
ple of Soo-chow were to drink of wine to 
dispel evil influences. Azalea was afraid 
of this ceremony, and betook herself to 
bed with shammed illness; but Doctor 
Han swore she must drink of the wine, 
else evil might come upon his household. 
She left the bed, and standing before him, 
raised the goblet to her lips. It fell upon 
the floor, and among its atoms he thought 
he saw his wife disappear, the while her 
place was taken by a great slippery ser- 
pent of the color of common all-green 
jade-stone. He swooned with fright. 
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While he was unconscious, the confi- 
dante, or former maid, prayed to Kwan- 
ving for help, and was enabled to restore 
‘er mistress to human shape. ‘Fhen they 
two obtained a snake and chopped it up, 
ind flung the pieces intothe court. When 
Doctor Han came back to consciousness 
he was easily made to believe that it was 
a real snake that he had seen at his feet, 
and that it had been killed by his women, 
as he could see for himself. 

His happiness kept pace with his pros- 
perity after that; but the latter excited the 
jealousy of his rivals, who elected him 
Master of Ceremonies of their guild solely 
to humble him. They did this because 
the incumbent of that office must make 
publie display of the jewels of his an- 
cestors, and they knew that Han pos- 
sessed only the bright new ornaments he 
had bought for his young wife. Their 
plan was to force him to decline the 
honor, and thus ‘* lose face ’’—by far the 
worst thing that can ever befall a man; 
or rather, next to the worst, which is to 
be beheaded or to lose a limb, and thus 
rob one’s ancestors of part of the perfect 
body given to nearly every man at birth. 
But Azalea, always a comfort, always re- 
sourceful, told her husband that she pos- 


sessed splendid jewels in her family, and 


would send and get them. She sent her 
companion, and when the gems and works 
in gold and enamel were displayed to the 
members of the guild, their beauty and 
value delighted all friends and enraged 
all enemies of the fortunate couple. Doc- 
tor Han was now easily the first man in 
his profession; for was he not known to 
be as rich as he was learned? 

Alas! on one of the last days of the 
long period of the exhibition of the jew- 
els two fourth-grade manrdarins, accom- 
panied by yamen runners, visited the 
doctor’s house, seized the jewels, and ar- 
rested the doctor. They charged him 
with the theft of the family treasure of a 
great Tartar duke in Peking, by whose or- 
ders the pawn-shops and jewellers’ shops 
of the empire were being searched for the 
missing trinkets. Poor Doctor Han es- 
caped with the light sentence of banish- 
ment to Shanghai, because the chehsien, 
or district judge, was one whom he had 
miraculously saved from a fatal illness. 
This judge knew Han well, and feeling 
sure of his honesty, came to the conclu- 
sion that Azalea and her woman must be 
the criminals, and, indeed, must be de- 
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mons. He would have punished them 
severely, but, as before, they were apprised 
of their danger and fled—to Shanghai, to 
be near the wretched doctor. 

He got work in an apothecary’s shop in 
that ancient city, and for a long time was 
unaware of the continued existence of 
Azalea. She bided her time, and it came 
when he was taken very ill, and she, in 
the dress of a doctor, called upon him and 
restored his health. Standing by his 
bedside one day, she made herself known 
to him, and quieted his rage by assuring 
him that the jewels which had made him 
trouble were, in veriest truth, those of her 
family. ‘* You were let off with banish- 
ment,” said she, ‘* because your judge was 
the thief, and not you. The theft of some 
jewels in Peking gave him a chance to 
send out and seize jewels right and left, 
wherever he could find them and dared to 
take them.” Convinced again that he 
had misjudged his wife, and hearing from 
her that he was about to become a father, 
he established another home with her, 
and in a little time was riveted to it by 
the coming of a splendid boy to lengthen 
his family line and to worship him, and, 
after him, his tablet. 

The mischievous priest— more mysti- 
cal and fearsome than the demon he de- 
nounced as inhabiting the soul of Azalea 
—reappeared with his mouth at the ear 
of the affectionate and proud young fa- 
ther. Doctor Han was enraged at-the 
meddler, and told him that he was the 
mouth-piece of rivals and enemies, but he 
feared the priest, and dared not anger 
him. The pious man was persistent. One 
day, when he was calling on the ex-doc- 
tor, he drew from one capacious sleeve a 
golden goblet, and asked Han to have it 
filled with water, as he was thirsty. Aza- 
lea saw the servant pass across the court 
between the women’s quarters and those 
of her husband, ana she followed her, 
anxious to know who owned the splen- 
did costly cup. 

‘* Let me see the pretty vessel,” she 
called to the slave. 

The servant handed the goblet to her, 
and as it touched Azalea’s hand flames 
leaped from it, and it sprang into the 
air and hung there over her head. She 
screamed loudly, and the men ran into 
the court. Han held his wife and tried 
to soothe her, but the priest struck the 
ground with a wand and bade the goblet 
do its work. 
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‘* Rescue this poor man from the spirits 
of evil,” he cried. 

The goblet seemed to fling itself at Aza- 
lea. It struck her a cruel blow on her 
white brow, and she disappeared. But 
in the goblet, as it lay upon its side, 
there was seen coiled up a tiny white 
snake. 

‘If you would know the strange his- 
tory of that wretched woman,” said the 
priest, when Mr. Han’s grief was some- 
what assuaged, ‘‘listen to me. At that 
very lake where you met her, in Hang- 
cliow, she took on mortal guise. She was 
a huge serpent, and had lived for 1800 
years in the Green Mountain near Ching- 
tu, the capital of Sz-chuen. She had the 
power to assume any form she liked, and 
after centuries of inactivity she deter- 
mined to be a woman, and to take on that 
form in Hang-chow, where the women are 
the most beautiful onearth. In the form 
of a cloud she was borne on the wind to 
that city. Unluckily for her, she met the 
Great Spirit of the North, and, in reply to 
his questions, said she was going to Can- 
ton to seek advice of the goddess Kwan- 
ying before assuming mortal form. 

‘**Tf that is true, swear to it,’ said the 
Great Spirit, who knew that she was 
speaking falsehood. 

“Tf it is not so,’ said the serpent, 
‘may the Liu Hill pagoda forever press 
upon my body!’ 

‘*Tn a deserted garden in Hang-chow,” 
continued the priest, “she disturbed a 
black serpent, which fought her, and be- 
ing vanquished, was obliged to become 
her slave. That was the maid who after- 
ward supplied her with money, clothes, 
and jewels simply by stealing them. That 
is the story of your demon wife.” 

‘* What has become of her?” cried Han. 
‘‘Oh, pray Heaven I may see her once 


again! I love her! I love her, in Spite 
of all you tell me!” 

The priest waved his wand, and a cloud 
formed, and gradually took on human 
shape. 

‘*She was under the pagoda at Hang 
chow, where she committed herself by her 
perjury,” said the priest. “‘ There shi 
must return after you have seen her for 
an instant.” 

While he spoke, the cloud materialized, 
and the beautiful Azalea appeared, and 
was clasped in Han’s arms. She returned 
his ardent embrace, and he wept over her. 

‘Tell me, O priest,” said Azalea, ‘‘can 
I ever regain my freedom?” 

‘* Yes,” said the priest, ‘‘ if you sincere- 
ly repent, and if your son attains the 
highest literary rank, and wins especial 
honors from the Emperor.” 

Then he waved his wand, the earth 
shook, and she disappeared, while Han 
fell in a swoon at the priest's feet. 

The years fled. Han had long immured 
himself in a monastery. His son carried 
off the extremest literary honors, and, 
when a powerful official, discovered his 
father’s retreat and heard the strange 
story of his mother’s life. Together they 
journeyed to Hang-chow, and to the pa- 
goda by the West Lake—the pagoda that 
from a distance seems made of huge wa- 
ter-jars, one upon the other. And there 
they met the priest, who bade Azalea come 
forth. The priest forbade the aged hus- 
band to touch her. He spread a white 
cloth for the old man to kneel on, and a 
black cloth for Azalea. She materialized, 
and the long-parted couple knelt side by 
side. Then the priest waved his wand, and 
the old man and his still youthful, beauti- 
ful wife arose, higher, higher, higher, until 
they disappeared beyond the clouds that 
separate Earth from the Halls of Heaven. 


DIVERSE. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


\ Y world grows narrow; all its different ways 

1 Are only one, that leads to where thou art. 

Where thou art not, light dies from all the days; 
So take me as I am, and keep—Sweetheart! 


O brave new world, outstretching free and wide! 
O wonder that it holds such joy for me! 

The glory, and the pity, and the pride— 
Here am I, Dear. What wilt thou have me be? 





THE UNITED STATES 


NAVAL ACADEMY. 


BY T. R. LOUNSBURY. 


rINHE United States Naval Academy was 
| founded in 1845. Its originator was 
the historian Bancroft, who was Secretary 
of the Navy during the administration of 
President Polk. It was placed at Annap- 
olis. Maryland, and there it has ever since 
remained, with the exception of the peri- 
od of the civil war. During that time it 
was temporarily transferred to Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

It was my fortune to be one of the 
Board of Visitors appointed in 1895 to 
examine and report upon the condition 
of the institution. There was much to 
which it was impossible to give proper 
attention in the short time allotted for 
the inspection; but certain things re- 
lating to the work and well-being of 
the Academy were so conspicuous that 
they could not fail to impress themselves 
at once upon the mind of any one who 
cared for its success. In fact, they have 
never escaped the observation of any 
Board of Visitors. So far as the exter- 
nal condition of the institution is concern- 
ed, there has been a depressing uniformity 
in the reports as to its needs, and an equal- 
ly depressing uniformity in the neglect 
on the part of the proper authorities to 
remedy them. As I came back from An- 
napolis I chanced to meet a gentleman 
who had himself previously served in the 
capacity of a Visitor. He was amused at 
the account I gave of the situation. ‘‘Ten 
years ago,” he remarked, ‘‘ we found the 
same defects and suggested the same rem- 
edies. No attention was paid to what we 
advised. Ten years from now a similar 
report to yours will be prepared, to be fol- 
lowed by a precisely similar resuit.”” So 
systematically, indeed, do the regularly 
appointed examining boards make the 
same recommendations, so systematically 
does Congress neglect to take any action 
upon them, that the office and functions 
of the former body now begin to be re- 
garded both by the Visitors and the visit- 
ed as partaking very much of the nature 
of a farce. 

There is no question that the Naval 
Academy has been treated by the nation- 
al legislature in accordance with a sys- 
tem which has been successful in com- 
bining expensiveness with shabbiness. 
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The buildings are largely unsuitable for 
the work for which they are employed. 
They are inconveniently located. They 
are so ill-constructed that they require a 
constant expenditure of money to keep 
them secure, and even inhabitable. For 
the sake of carrying on properly the busi- 
ness of instruction the authorities. have 
sometimes been compelled to extemporize 
more or less unsatisfactory makeshifts. 
The drainage, furthermore, is defective, 
and stands as a perpciual provocative to 
the outbreak of disease. When one con- 
trasts the inferior accommodations found 
here with the magnificent structures which 
private munificence has erected and is con- 
tinuing to erect at our leading institutions 
of learning, it is hard to refrain from char- 
acterizing as it deserves the niggardly 
spirit in which this national institution 
has been treated by the representatives of 
a great and wealthy people. Not that it 
is desirable that the quarters of the naval 
cadets should seek to rival in their ap- 
pointments those that can be met with at 
our principal colleges. On the contrary, 
they should be simple, and they should be 
uniform. At the same time they should 
be healthy in every particular, and they 
should afford ample opportunity for pri- 
vacy. Neither of these last two condi- 
tions is fulfilled at Annapolis. But no 
matter how Spartan-like the acecommoda- 
tions for the students themselves, all the 
appliances for higher education, the ma- 
chinery, the workshops, the laboratories 
—in fact, everything enabling men to 
investigate every question presented by 
modern naval! warfare—should be sur- 
passed nowhere, even if equalled any- 
where. 

This continued neglect of the needs of 
the Naval Academy is not due in the 
slightest to hostility. Nor is there, as 
has sometimes been alleged, any indiffer- 
ence to it or jealousy of it on the part of 
the dwellers in the interior. From any 
petty feelings of this nature their repre- 
sentatives have always been entirely free, 
and many of its most earnest supporters 
have come from sections of the country 
hundreds of miles distant from the sea- 
board. The failure to look out for its 
interests is in the main nothing but a 
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‘yepetition of the old story that what is 
theoretically a matter of concern to ev- 
erybody in general is apt practically to 
receive the attention of no one in partic- 
ular. When we add to this the utter lack 
of appreciation on the part of the average 
man of the enormous cost of higher edu- 
cation, there is no need of looking further 
for the persistent disregard by Congress 
of the recommendations of the Boards of 
Visitors. 

So far what has been written concerns 
the material needs of the institution. They 
unquestionably demand instant attention. 
Yet there is something much worse that 
remains to be considered. The navy of 
late years has been exceptionally fortu- 
nate in its Secretaries. They have been 
strenuous in insisting upon its claims to 
public favor, they have actively devoted 
themselves to increasing its efficiency and 
furthering its growth. No one can meet 
the present Secretary and fail to observe 
that the interests of the department over 
which he presides lie very near his heart 
and constantly occupy histhoughts. Yet 


I cannot but feel that while nothing too 
much has been done for the improvement 
of the material condition of the navy, too 


little attention has been given to what, 
after all, must be the main arm of attack, 
the main bulwark of defence. It hardly 
needs to be added that the reference is 
here to the character of the officers. Ships, 
armor-plate, artillery, are not merely im- 
portant, they are absolutely essential; but, 
other things being equal, it is the men 
behind them who will decide whether vic- 
tory or defeat lie in the scales. For the 
securing of these men for the navy—and 
the statement is equally true of the army 
—the country not only employs the clum- 
siest method conceivable, but also hedges 
it about with such restrictions as to make 
it even worse in practice than it is in 
theory. 

The apportionment system, when per- 
verted to purposes for which it is not fit- 
ted, is bad enough in any case, but its 
most baneful results are seen in the meth- 
od of manning the army and navy. The 
present practice is based upon the appar- 
ent belief that the military and naval 
talent of the country exists in the ratio 
of one man to a Congressional district. 
Purporting to be democratic, it is essen- 
tially the opposite. It is obvious that 
the only sensible and fair way is to offer 
the advantages of both institutions to ev- 
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ery one, regardless of his birth or birt}. 
place, who is desirous of availing himself 
of them. The number accepted can je 
restricted to any extent thought desira- 
ble, though there can be little question 
that, as it is now, it should be sensibly ey 
larged. With this limitation the choice 
can be confined to those who are bes; 
fitted or who display most promise. |; 
these exhibit on trial the capacity to hold 
the positions they have secured, let them 
keep them, whether they all come from 
Maine or Kansas or California. As a 
matter of fact, the experience of our co] 
leges shows that at no time would there 
be any essential difference in the repre 
sentation of different parts of the coun- 
try. Even were this so, the nation would 
be certain of obtaining the services of the 
very persons who have a natural taste 
or aptitude for the naval or the military 
profession. No country but one under 
the domination of the representative sys- 
tem run mad would tolerate such a meth- 
od as prevails with us of selecting offi- 
cers for its army and navy. This evil, 
however, is one that it is absolutely hope- 
less to expect to see reformed. The only 
reason for mentioning it here is merely 
to indicate one of the great difficulties 
with which the teaching force of these 
institutions has to contend. But there is 
another and more serious evil, which it 
may be possible ultimately to remedy, if 
the matter is once thoroughly compre- 
hended. 

This evil is the lowness of the stand- 
ard of admission. Educated men who 
have had no opportunity of ascertaining 
the actual facts are invariably astounded 
when the nature and extent of the sub- 
jects demanded at the entrance examina- 
tions of both the Naval and the Military 
Academy are brought to their attention. 
The requirements for admission are far 
below those of institutions of a similar 
character that aim to fit men for the pur- 
suits of civil life. To make this point 
perfectly clear I subjoin the subjects upon 
which entrance examinations are held in 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University and in the United States Na- 
val Academy. In each institution the 
minimum age of entrance is fifteen. In 
the Sheffield Scientific School there is no 
maximum limit; in the Naval Academy 
it is twenty. For the sake of comparison 
the subjects upon which examinations 
are held are set side by side. 
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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC 
ScoHooL. 


. wnelish Grammar. 1. English Grammar. 
> gage ; 2.English Literature— 
2 GeogTe y° “ me 
3 Arithmetic. the United aa. 
‘chanted 1e . Botany. re 
. ago . History of the United 
States ‘ : 
~ Algebre uadratics. States. 
Algebra to Q 5. History of England. 
3. Algebra to Quadratics. 
7. Algebra from Quadrat- 
ics. 
3. Plane Geometry. _ 
Solid and Spherical 
Geometry. 
Trigonometry and the 
use of Logarithms. 
. French or German. 
2. Latin Grammar 
Exercises 
13. Cesar’s Gallic 
four books. 
14. Vergil’s Aineid—three 


books 
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and 


War— 


I have selected for comparison the Yale 
Scientific School, not because its standard 
is exceptional, but because it is the one 
with which I happen to have the most 
familiarity. But the requirements there 
do not differ materially from those of the 
corresponding departments of Harvard, 
Princeton, Columbia—in fine, from those 
of all the principal technical schools of 
the country. These requirements may 


differ in details at different institutions; 
they may be enforced more rigidly at one 
place than at another; but the standard 


set up in all is essentially the same. A 
single glance at the lists given above is 
sufficient to show how inferior is the 
preparation demanded at the Naval Acad- 
emy, not merely in the number of sub- 
jects, but in their character. 

The comparison just made must not be 
assumed to imply ‘hat the entrance re- 
quirements at the civilian schools should 
be taken as a model by either of the 
national institutions. The methods and 
aims of the one class are not the methods 
and aims of the other. Furthermore, the 
average age of admission to the latter will, 
or at least should, be lower than that to 
the former. This is especially true of 
the Navai Academy, where, for various 
reasons, entrance ought not to be allowed 
after seventeen years are reached. It 
should be said, however, that the aver- 
ages constantly given of American col- 
leges as to the age of admission are mere- 
ly an additional illustration of the general 
worthlessness of statistics. There is in 
these institutions no maximum limit of 
entrance. The consequence is that in 
every class there are a certain number of 
persons who have been admitted at an ad- 
vanced period of life, and these always pull 
up the average beyond what it properly 
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would be were the great body of students 
alone taken into consideration. But the 
lesson to be drawn from this comparison 
is not that the requirements of the Naval 
and Military Academies should necessari- 
ly conform in kind to those of civilian 
schools of the same general character, 
but that they should conform in degree. 
For the lowness of the present standard 
of admission is followed by results which 
work: harm both before and after en- 
trance. To it, in the first place, is due 
the large number of rejections. To the 
ordinary man it may seem an absurdly 
paradoxical statement that the number of 
failures to pass examinations decreases as 
the standard is raised, and increases as it 
is lowered. Yet the statement is true as 
a matter of fact, and the reason of the 
fact can be made so clear that he who 
runs may read. 

I start out with two propositions in re- 
gard to which there will be no dispute 
among men accustomed to conduct ex- 
aminations. The first is that applicants, 
with an insignificant number of excep- 
tions, will make it their aim to prepare 
themselves upon the subjects required, 
and upon nothing more. If the standard 
is low, their preparation will be low; if 
the standard is high, their preparation 
will conform. Of course it is assumed 
that in establishing requirements due re- 
gard has been paid to the maturity of the 
applicants. If our colleges were to de- 
mand for entrance an examination mere- 
ly in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
the vast majority of candidates that pre- 
sented themselves for admission would 
not be able to pass an examination in 
anything outside of these very subjects. 

The second proposition is closely related 
to the first. If a very limited number of 
subjects is required, and the examination 
in them is thorough and severe, a large 
proportion of the applicants are certain 
to be rejected. For this result there are 
two reasons. One concerns the candi- 
date’s own state of mind. As the re- 
quirements are low, they are supposed to 
be easy. The student is tempted to treat 
them lightly, to put off the work of pre- 
paration till the last moment, and to sub- 
stitute for the genuine acquisition of 
knowledge the process called ‘‘cram- 
ming.” <A severe and searching exam- 
ination reveals at once the intellectual 
indigestion produced by this method uf 
learning, and exnoses its inadequacy. On 
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the other hand, because the standard is 
low, the teaching force are obliged to in- 
sist, for their own protection, that this 
severe and searching examination shall 
be rigidly maintained. Were such a 
course not taken by the official bodies of 
the Naval and the Military Academy, 
those two institutions would steadily tend 
to become hospitals for the intellectually 
incurable. 

But this, after all, is not the principal 
cause of the large proportion of rejections. 
The real reason goes farther and deeper. 
The student who has been prepared in 
nothing but these low requirements is al- 
most certain to be comparatively raw and 
untrained. His intellectual powers have 
been developed in only the slightest de- 
gree. Even the information which he has 
honestly acquired is not fully at his com- 
mand. The study of higher branches 
constantly involves the application of the 
knowledge gained in the lower. By this 
means not only does the knowledge of 
the lower branches become firmly fixed 
in the mind, but by his use of it the stu- 
dent has gained steadily in intellectual 
readiness and resource. He learns to 
have confidence in himself. Every ex- 


amination under new conditions presents 


difficulties of its own. These he is not 
merely better prepared to meet along the 
whole line, but the large number of sub- 
jects upon which he is to be tested makes 
his inability to pass satisfactorily upon 
any particular one of less, and it may be 
of little, importance. This large number 
also eliminates entirely—at least it re- 
duces to a minimum—that element of fail- 
ure resulting from a temporary confusion 
of mind which sometimes shows itself in 
students generally well prepared. Hence, 
in theory, we should expect that the num- 
ber of rejections would be greater where 
the requirements are few and compara- 
tively easy than where they are both nu- 
merous and high. Such is the case in 
fact. The failures to pass the entrance 
examinations at the Naval and Military 
Academies, where the standard of admis- 
sien is low, altogether exceed the propor- 
tion at civilian institutions of learning 
where the standard is highest and most 
rigidly enforeed. At Annapolis, for in- 
stance, forty per cent. of the applicants 
are reported to be rejected. The candi- 
dates cannot understand it. The Con- 
gressmen who appoint them cannot un- 
derstand it. Even Boards of Visitors 
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have not always shown a capacity to un 
derstand it. They have actually bee 
known to recommend that the present 
disgracefully low standard of admission 
shall be reduced still lower. 

But the mischief wrought by this low 
standard of admission does not end wit}, 
the admission itself. The aim of the Na- 
val Academy is to train up men in the 
principal subjects relating to the science 
and the art of naval warfare. With this 
object in view, it is compelled to cover a 
great deal of ground. In order to fit the 
cadets properly for their profession, it is 
absolutely necessary that they should be- 
gin at the earliest possible moment to de- 
vote their attention to the technical sul 
jects bearing directly upon it. The result 
is that the preliminary studies, which 
ought to have been mastered before en 
trance, are crowded into the earlier half 
of the course. They have to be gone 
over as quickly as possible. The pace 
set is necessarily so rapid that a certain 
proportion of those entering are unable 
to keep up with it. The number of stu- 
dents failing to maintain themselves in 
their classes, in both the Naval and Mili 
tary Academies, is out of all proportion 
to the corresponding number of those 
dropped in the most exacting civilian 
schools of the same grade. It is proba- 
bly safe to say that from forty to sixty 
per cent. of those entering the Naval 
Academy in times past have not succeed- 
ed in graduating. Many of these have 
fallen out, doubtless, to the advantage of 
the service. But there are others, capa- 
ble of becoming superior officers, who 
have been made the victims of a policy 
which is loudly proclaimed to have been 
adopted for their benefit. They could 
have done well had they had a fair 
chance; but uninformed, untrained, un 
developed, they were necessarily sacri- 
ficed. 

This state of things, it may be added, 
instead of promising to become better, 
threatens to grow worse. There is the 
same steady demand upon both the Naval 
and the Military Academy to furnish in- 
struction in new subjects that there is 
upon all our leading institutions of learn- 
ing. It is perhaps even heavier upon 
the former, because the rapid progress of 
modern science has materially affected 
the nature of the problems that are in- 
volved in warfare. The colleges have 
met this imperative demand in two ways 
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_by raising the standard of admission, 
and by the creation of elective courses. 
But in the government schools, fitting 
men for specific pursuits in life, there 
cannot well be elective courses. Conse- 
quently, if the other alternative is not 
adopted, only two methods of proceeding 
are open. Either the term of attendance 
must be lengthened, or the time given to 
the studies already pursued must be cur- 
tailed. This last has been the proceeding 
adopted in one case at the Naval Acad- 
emy. There was a popular demand that 
more attention should be paid tc English; 
but it could only be done by giving to it 
a certain portion of time taken from oth- 
er subjects. This process, bad in itself, 
is clearly one that cannot be carried far 
or repeated often. What is really a five 
years’ course can never be satisfactorily 
crowded into four; and a four years’ 
course of study is all that ought to be 
required. But if a national institution 
of the highest grade is expected to per- 
form also the functions of a preparatory 
school, there seems to be no other re- 
source than to protract the period of at- 
tendance. 

For the ills of the present system the 
natural, and indeed the only satisfactory 
remedy is to raise the standard of admis- 
sion. Most of the common objections 
made to this course are of such a char- 
acter that one is disposed to apologize to 
educated men for considering them at all 
seriously. They may be divided into two 
kinds, general and special. Of the for- 
mer there is the assertion that what we 
want in the navy is men, not scholars. 
This is usually coupled with the informa- 
tion that those who stand high in their 
studies sometimes fail in real life. Fear 
seems to be felt that there is danger of 
the cadets degenerating into mere book- 
worms; that they will become so absorb- 
ed in the attention they devote to the 
theory of their profession that they will 
grow unfitted to discharge its actual du- 
ties. It hardly seems credible that this 
needless anxiety about the fate that is 
likely to befall those who give* them- 
selves up earnestly to their studies can 
be seriously felt by men whose external 
appearance, at least, indicates the posses- 
sion of ordinary intelligence. Yet it is 
a remark common in the mouths of the 
semi-educated, and sometimes heard from 
those from whom we have a right to ex- 
pect better things. ‘‘ Much learning hath 


made thee mad,’ was the remark of Fes- 
tus to Paul eighteen hundred years ago. 
From that day to this complacent com- 
ments to the same effect have been ex- 
pressed by thousands of persons who 
doubtless have experienced a comfort- 
able sense of security in the conviction 
that they are free from the s\ightest peril 
of ever being sent to any |::uatic asylum 
for that particular cause. 

It is evident that this view, if carried 
out to its legitimate conclusion, would 
lead to the abolition of the Naval and 
the Military Academy altogether. It is 
certainly as valid an argument against 
having any standard of admissiop as it 
is against having a high one. It is, of 
course, based upon the not uncommon 
but utterly mistaken conception of what 
higher institutions of learning set out to 
accomplish. It ough‘; not to be necessary 
to say that no one who knows anything 
about education expects it to implant 
qualities which are not already in being, 
at least in a rudimentary form. Its aim 
is simply to develop in the best way pos- 
sible those which exist. There are intel- 
lectual and moral characteristics which 
no drill of the class-room can discover 
and no examination scales can test. Suc- 
cess at a military or a naval school can 
never furnish a final decision as to the 
men who are best fitted to excel in actual 
war. The most it can do is to indicate a 
presumption. Clear-headedness and cool- 
ness in danger, readiness of resource in 
unexpected situations, the ability to de- 
cide quickly and act promptly in the ex- 
citement and confusion of conflict—these 
are some of the qualities that go to the 
making of the great commander by land 
or by sea, and these can never be known 
to belong to the individual until they 
spring to light in the shock of battle. 
Even that homely saving common-sense, 
which enables a man to act intelligently 
in the concerns of daily life, can have its 
existence revealed with no more certainty 
by examinations than the lack of it can 
be supplied by education. The Naval and 
Military Academies want men, assuredly, 
who are something besides scholars, and 
they want the best men they can get; 
but it is their province to develop them, 
not to create them; and that develop- 
ment, so far as the mind is concerned, 
comes from earnest and prolonged study. 

There is another objection to raising 
the standard of admission based upon the 
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alleged injustice of examinations them- 
selves. There is some slight foundation 
for this distrust. Examinations are, with- 
out doubt, a somewhat clumsy method of 
determining qualification. Certainly no 
sensible man ever regarded them as a 
final measure of the comparative merit or 
ability of two or more persons. They are 
merely preliminary tests. They furnish 
no guarantee for the future. But some 
method of selection has to be adopted, and 
that by examination is, generally speak- 
ing, the fairest as well as the most feasi- 
ble. If honestly conducted it is entirely 
free from the element of personal or po- 
litical influence, and if intelligently con- 
ducted it provides that those admitted 
shall be as nearly as possible on the same 
level of preparation, and accordingly fit- 
ted to go on together in the same classes. 
It doubtless works at times injustice in 
individual cases, though this is far less 
frequent than is often supposed. For that 
matter, injustice is much more likely to 
be wrought by the physical requirements 
than the intellectual. By forbidding, for 
instance, the Naval or the Military Acad- 
emy to receive a candidate who has vari- 
cose veins, the country may incur the 
possible risk of losing a general or ad- 
miral of genius; but in our ignorance of 
the future we cannot afford to run the 
certain risk of engaging in the service 
men thus affected. Here again in a high 
standard of admission there is safety 
against the alleged injustice of examina- 
tions. The wide range of subjects affords 
the fairest conceivable means of testing 
the cancidate’s knowledge and resources, 
and, as I have previously pointed out, it 
lessens largely the danger of rejection 
that results from his failing to do him- 
self justice on one or more studies. 
Besides these general objections to rais- 
ing the standard of admission, there is a 
specific one which will have most weight 
with many. This is, that such a course 
will bear hardly upon certain portions 
of the population and certain sections of 
the country. We are perpetually told 
of some poor but worthy youth, secluded 
somewhere in the remotest recesses of the 
rural districts, who will be prevented from 
even making the effort to enter the Acad- 
emy if the requirements be raised. The 
somewhat mythical youth thus incapaci- 
tated may be poor, but he is certainly not 
worthy. If he be deserving of the latter 
epithet he will devote himself assiduously 


to the task of fiiting himself for admis. 
sion, no matter what may be the standard 
set. The experience of our colleges fur- 
nishes the completest possible answer to 
this objection. It is only within a very 
recent period that the scientific schools 
of the country have begun to approach 
the standard of requirements which tlie 
classical schools have been exacting for 
years; and the classical schools in every 
part of the land. East and West, North 
and South, have largely drawn their stu- 
dents from a class of the population pos. 
sessed of very limited means, and capable 
of furnishing their children but few ad- 
vantages for preparation. In no case has 
the high standard of admission to any in 
stitution of learning operated as a barrier 
against any one who was earnestly seek- 
ing to avail himself of its instruction, 
though it has undoubtedly shut off those 
indisposed to put forth serious and pro- 
tracted exertion. Nor must it be forgot- 
ten that neither the Naval nor the Mili- 
tary Academy was created to be an elee- 
mosynary institution for the education 
of the poor. They were designed to fur 
nish thoroughly trained officers for the 
army and the navy, and to securing that 
result all other considerations should 
yield. It may be added that the require 
ments for admission to our institutions of 
learning, where the standard is highest, 
have been met successfully by young men 
who have practically been self-taught. 
It will be said that these are exceptional 
cases, and the truth of this may be con- 
ceded. Yet even then the fact can hardly 
be deemed an objection. It will never be 
an injury to the country if a large pro- 
portion of the officers of its army and 
navy should turn out to be exceptional 
men. 

It is undoubtedly true that, with all the 
restrictions by which they are hampered, 
the Naval and the Military Academy 
have accomplished a great work. What 
they have done, indeed, is one of the 
highest tributes that have ever been paid 
to the developing and transforming pow- 
er of dducation: No civilian institutions 
could possibly deal so successfully as they 
have dealt with material coming to them 
crudely prepared and inadequately train- 
ed. Owing to their peculiar organization 
they can and do exert a control which is 
practically absolute over the acts of the 
student. They can and do exercise a 
most minute and rigid supervision over 
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the way in which he employs his time, 
and are in consequence enabled frequent- 
ly to save him from himself. They, 
moreover, possess peculiar facilities for 
making the most of the men intrusted to 
their charge. Without additional ex- 
pense to the government, they can draw 
an a practically unlimited force of in- 
structors. Through this agency they can 
re-enforce the steady pressure of that gen- 
eral educational drill given to the whole 
class with an attention to the guidance 
and development of the individual mem- 
bers belonging to it which it is utterly 
out of the power of any ordinary institu- 
tion of learning to rival even remotely. 
But while they have accomplished much 
in the past, they have accomplished it in 
the face of great and unnecessary diffi- 
culties. These difficulties, furthermore, 
are constantly increasing, with the in- 
creasingly complex nature of the prob- 
lems which warfare under the develop- 
ment of modern science is called upon to 
meet. They demand for their solution 
as never before the services of the high- 
est order of trained intellect, and of in- 
tellect trained in a wide variety of ways. 
The very fact that the teaching force of 
the two national Academies has been 
enabled to do so much under the present 
wretched system is an additional reason 
for giving them the opportunity to do far 
more under a better system. We insist 
upon the best physically; with equal rea- 
son we ought to insist upon the best men- 
tally. 

Against any reform of the present sys- 
tem we must expect the inevitable de- 
clarations of what might, could, would, 
or should have happened if a higher 
standard had prevailed in the past. As 
this is a point about which one man 
knows just as much as another, and no- 
body knows anything at all, its consider- 
ation may be safely left to those who de- 
light in the discussion of questions that 
can never be answered and of problems 
that can never be solved. There is, how- 
ever, an obstacle in the way that is really 
formidable. Against any improvement 
in the existing state of things we are told 
that Congress stands as an insurmount- 
able barrier. That it has so stood in the 
past is undeniable. The entrance to the 
Military Academy is prescribed by law; 
and though that to the Naval Academy 
is under the control of the Navy Depart- 
ment, it is impracticable to have any 
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marked distinction in the requirements 
for admission to the two arms of the ser- 
vice. But that this condition of affairs 
should continue to exist after the matter 
has once been brought fully to the atten- 
tion of the country, and dispassionately 
considered by its representatives, I, for 
one, should hesitate and certainly hate to 
believe. There is not an educated Con- 
gressman who would not be found will- 
ing to concede that the national legisla- 
ture is as utterly incompetent to pass 
upon the studies which should be pursued 
before entrance as it would be upon those 
that are pursued after entrance. There 
is but one body properly qualified to de- 
cide upon a question of this character. 
That body is made up of those in the two 
Academies who have had experience in 
the work of actual instruction in the 
theory of the profession, and of a chosen 
number of the graduates of highest abil- 
ity who have had experience in its prac- 
tice. To their hands, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Navy Department, can the 
requirements for admission be safely in- 
trusted, and to their hands alone. All 
the dangers feared from committing this 
power to such a body are utterly illusory. 
No persons like the members constituting 
it would have the interests of the Acade- 
mies so completely at heart. They could 
be trusted to act neither unadvisedly nor 
hastily. The standard of admission would 
be raised, but it would be raised gradual- 
ly. Notice of all changes would be given 
sufficiently long in advance to afford 
ample time for preparation for intending 
candidates. Instead of a cast-iron sys- 
tem, as now, we should have then an elas- 
tic one, accommodating itself to the needs 
of the service and to the advance of naval 
and military science. For at the present 
time as never before in our history does 
the country require that its naval officers 
should be of the highest type of able and 
educated men. They will be as never 
before its representatives to the outside 
world. Upon their tact, their bearing, 
their knowledge, and their cultivation 
will depend at times the favorable re- 
sult of disputes on delicate and diffi- 
cult questions of policy that has to be 
adopted in unexpected emergencies. It 
ought to be the aim of the nation to at- 
tract to the Naval Academy the very 
flower of its youth who are fitted by 
nature and inclination to enter the naval 
service. 






















































































































































Il.—FROM LA BICHE 


\ ITH several Indians running before 

to escort us beyond the post in ap- 
proved style, we left La Biche at a pretty 
brisk gait, and maintained for a good hour 
a pace which must have carried us six 
miles. But Heming and I were so de- 
lighted at being finally and really under 
way that no speed those Indians could 
have set would have been too stiff for us. 
As we ran we now and again delivered 
ourselves of congratulations that were ex- 
pressive if brief, and somewhat disconnect- 
ed in delivery. We had been delayed 
three days and a half at La Biche, fussing 
with Indians that had more time than 
energy, more promise than execution, and 
who broke contracts as rapidly as they 
made them. Gairdner had annoyed mea 
great deal, and no doubt we had worried 
him nota little, breaking in upon the even 
and lethargic tenor of his monotonous life 
with our ‘‘ outside” (as the great world 
is called by the denizens of this lone 
land) hustling ways. But now that it is 
all past, and the trip successfully made, 
we are willing to forgive and be forgiven. 

We did not expect to go far that night; 
our chief desire was to get started; and 
besides, we knew we should pass several 
Indian houses, where we must stop, that 
“Shot” and John might live up to the 
usual demands of the country courtesy, 
and shake hands with the occupants, and 
gossip about the white men they were 
guiding over the first stage of their long 
journey. Shaking hands always includes 
the further ceremony of filling up the 
pipes and a drink of tea, should the host 
happen to have any of that luxury, and 
so when we had left the last Indian lodge, 
and crossed the northeast end of the lake 
and got well into the woods, it was sunset, 
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and time to camp. The going down of 
the sun is the invariable signal for cam) 
ing, for the twilight is of short duration, 
and the Indians will not run the risk of 
accident by chopping wood after dark. 
And they are quite right. A cut foot or 
leg in civilization is ordinarily little more 
than inconvenient, but in this trackless 
wilderness any wound that interrupts a 
man’s travelling may lead to his death. 
And so as the sun begins to disappear 
below the horizon you grow watchful for 
a place that is most sheltered and best 
wooded and nearest the road you are 
following. 

By the time we had gathered firewood 
it began to snow, and we ate our first 
meal in the open, with backs arched to 
windward, and capote hoods pulled up 
over our heads to keep ‘‘ the beautiful ” 
from going down our necks. That first 
night out was an interesting one to me; 
with recollections of bivouacs in the 
Rockies, I thought the fire insignificant 
and the timber small, but the dogs sitting 
on their haunches watching the thaw- 
ing of the frozen fish that were to furnish 
them with supper, and the sledges drawn 
on the banked-up snow at the head of our 
blankets, made a novel and picturesque 
scene. 

Every one was sleeping the sleep of the 
weary, if not of the just, and the dogs had 
eaten and curled themselves up in the 
snow for the night, when I finally threw 
off my meditative mood and rolled up in 
my blankets. 

It snowed all night, and when we broke 
camp the next morning at six it was still 
snowing, and there was a cold head-wind 
that made us move lively to keep com- 
fortable. The trail wound through brush 


ON SNOW-SHOES 
nd small timber, and now and again 
‘ross a small lake, but its greatest length 
iv over What is called ‘* muskeg,” which 
; Cree for swamp, and the most tiring, 
atience-testing travelling I ever encoun- 

tered. 

Imagine a landlocked lake swept by 
furious cross-winds, and its entire surface 
churned into choppy waves ; 
suddenly congealed at its angriest mo- 
ment; further, suppose a deep layer of 


suppose it 


miry earth covered by thick heavy moss 
moulded upon it, and stuck full of close- 
crowing stout brush. That is the muskeg. 
Now faney walking over a succession of 
uneven hummocks with brush constantly 
catching your snow-shoe and slapping 
your face, and you will have a vague 
idea of the difficulties of muskeg travel. 
Level footing is exceedingly scarce, the 
whither it listeth,” 
and you cannot know whether you are 
about to step on top of one of those innu- 


wind blows the snow ** 


merable mounds or into one of the many 
that the swamp. 
You know after you have taken the step. 
Nine times out of ten land on the 
slanting side of the mound, and slip and 
trip and turn your ankle and use yourself 
up generally. It is exceeding!y difficult 
o relieved 
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going, and Heming and I 
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one another breaking trail for the dogs, 
found it very fatiguing. 

It was storming hard and getting cold- 
er, and I was ahead setting the pace, when, 
about three o'clock that afternoon, I came 
upon a log hut, and two trails that bore 
away in different directions. I wish I 
could have photographed the scene which 
slowly materialized from out of the dark 
ness as I stood on the earthen floor within 
the cabin while my eyes grew accustom 
ed to the changed conditions. On enter- 
ing I could distinguish only the fire in one 
end, before which squatted a couple of 
Indians and a squaw, but gradually the 
shadows lifted, and I found myself for 
a few moments busily engaged shaking 
Indians as fast as the new 
light revealed them. It was a very small 
cabin, barely ten feet square, I should 
say, with a parcliment-covered hole in 
the wall for window, and a door which 
demanded a bowed head of every visitor. 
I do not know how many Indians were 
in that hut, but I recall wondering how 
they arranged for sleeping, as there seem- 
ed hardly space for them to sit, much 
less lie down. They were about to eat, 
and several rabbits, suspended full length 
from a deer thong, and minus only their 
skins, were twirling and roasting before 
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the fire, while others were being prepared 
for the cooking. I was not partial to 
rabbit, nor especially happy in the cabin’s 
atmosphere, so when I had warmed a bit 
I went outside to wait for the dog brigade 
to come up. 

Heming and John hove in sight short- 
ly, but quite half an hour had passed 
when ‘‘ Shot” and his dogs loomed up 
in the storm, that seemed increasing every 
minute. Then ‘‘Shot” and I had ow 
first battle royal. He fancied the smell of 
the roasting rabbit and the warm cabin; 
he did not like the sleet driving in our 
faces, and he wanted to camp. I was 
annoyed at the interrup- 
tions to our progress, dis- 
gusted with ‘‘ Shot” for 
his vainglorious mouth- 
ing at La Biche and his 
halting gait since leav- 
ing there, and determin- 
ed that night to reach 
Hart Lake, which was 
only seven or eight miles 
farther on,and where we 
expected to get fish (of 
which we then had none) 
for our dogs. In lan- 
guage both pointed and 
picturesque I reminded 
‘**Shot” of my being the 
commander-in-chief of 
our little expedition, and 
made him understand we 
were out neither for plea- 
sure nor for our health, 
that we had an objective 
point,and intended to get 
there without loss of time. 
and without camping in 
every cabin we discover- 
ed or being headed off by 
every severe storm we 
encountered. ** Shot” 
spluttered a great deal 
at first, and then looked 
as if it would give him 
pleasure to bury his 
hunting-knife in my flesh; but he sulked 
instead, and we moved away from the 
crowded little house and the roasting rab- 
bits. 

There had been a broken trail from this 
point to Hart Lake, but the same storm 
that was making our walking so ardu- 
ous had almost obliterated it, and it was 
long after dark, and the thermometer 30° 
below zero, when we reached the cabin 
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of the Indian who Gairdner had said 
would sell us fish enough to fast to the 
MeMurray fishery. But, like all the things 
Gairdner told us, we found realizatio,, 
quite different from promise. The Indian 
was willing enough te sell, but his cache 
was fifteen miles away; he had just heard 
it had been broken into and all his fish 
stolen, so that he could not say whether 
or no he really had any; and, at al! 
events, he could not make the journey in 
one day, and would not start the next 
(Sunday), because it was the occasion of 
the priest’s yearly visit to this district. 
I was sorry to jeopard his soul by de- 
priving it of the annual shriving, but 
I believed my dogs in more urgent need 
of fish than he of salvation, and I was 
sure three days’ delay at Hart Lake 
would blight definitely whatever hopes 
of a future reward 1 might previously 
have enjoyed. Therefore I set about 
to wreck that Indian’s peace of mind. 
Four skins—iZ. e., two dollars — quieted 
spiritual alarms, a silk handkerchief to 
the wife secured a promise to make tlie 
trip to the cache and back in one day, 
and the coup d'état was executed by en- 
listing ‘‘ Shot’s” sympathies through mv 
assuring him that, fish or no fish, I should 
start Monday morning, and, if necessary, 
feed our bacon to the dogs, and complete 
the journey on teaand potatoes, of which 
latter, I believe, we had a few meals left. 
Thus it was that I got the Indian started 
off early Sunday morning for his cache, 
and saved two souls and eight dogs. 

The beneficence of the La Biche priest 
extended farther that Sunday than he 
knew. Heming and I blessed his coming 
without stint, for it emptied of its usual 
occupants the filthy cabin in which we 
were obliged to spend the day and another 
night,and gave us an opportunity to sweep 
the floor and renew intimate relations with 
water. 

When we took up our journey again 
Monday morning, with the insufficient 
supply of fish got from the Indian's de- 
spoiled cache, the mercury had dropped 
to 54° below zero, and there was no longer 
a broken trail. Our first ten miles lay 
across a lake, and both Heming and I, 
who were breaking road, and sinking up 
to our knees in the snow, were frequently 
startled by a rumbling as of distant thun- 
der as the ice cracked under us. It was 
a curious sensation too, to have these ex- 
plosions occurring at our feet, and vibra- 
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ting towards the shores in successive and 
receding detonations, like the rings which 
viden and follow upon one another when 
-ou have thrown a stone into a pond. 
On one occasion water followed the crack- 
ng, and we were obliged to run hard, 
intil we stopped for dinner, to keep our 
feet from freezing. 

The going was exceedingly difficult all 
day long, in deep snow, across lakes, 
through bunches of stunted spruce, and 
over the redoubtable muskeg, where the 
sledges required constant handling, and 
never by any chance remained right side 
up for more than a few moments at a time. 
Still, the weather remained clear,and when 
we camped, at six o'clock, the stars were 
shining brightly, and we had left Hart 
Lake thirty-eight miles behind us, Hem- 
ing and [ running the last nine miles in 
one hour and forty minutes. 

I had been very much worried over 
Heming’s condition the last two days; on 
the night we arrived at Hart Lake he 
seemed considerably worn, and the only 
consolation I had in the day’s delay there 
was the hope it furnished that the rest 
would brace him up. But on this night 
he was completely used up, and I was very 
seriously alarmed by discovering symp- 
toms of deranged kidneys. I did not then 
know the cause, and attributed it to strain 
brought on by hard running. In fact, 
Heming did not tell me, until I stopped 
off at Hamilton to see him on my way 
back to New York, that on the day’s run to 
Hart Lake he had fallen over a log and 
struck on the small of his back. I only 
knew at that time that any weakness of 
the kidneys was not to be trifled with, 
and I felt it would be extremely hazard- 
ous to take him on; so I lay down that 
night to think rather than to sleep. 

It was fearfully cold the following 
morning, with the going growing harder 
every hour, and I fell behind Heming to 
watch how he stood up under the effort. 
I could plainly see he was laboring with 
great difficulty, and concluded it would 
be suicidal for him to continue, getting 
farther from civilization and physicians 
every mile, so at ten o'clock I called a 
halt, and expressed my determination to 
send him home. Heming was loath to 
turn back, but appreciated his unfitness 
for the onward journey, and acquiesced 
in a decision which must have brought 
him keenest disappointment. 

We had stepped aside for our confer- 
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ence, and I have little doubt *‘Shot” fan- 
cied us planning something for his discom- 
fort, and was much relieved on learning 
he wastoreturn. I decided on ** Shot” in- 
stead of John, because 
he understood Eng- 
lish enough to ad- 
minister to Heming’s 
wants in case of 
his collapse. Then, 
through ‘* Shot's” in- 
terpretation, J had to 
win John’s consent to 
go on with me, and I 
experienced a _ very 
disquieting half-hour 
indeed while John un- 
derwent the elaborate 
process of making up 
his mind. First he re- 
fused ; then he demur- “ somm,”* 

red because he had 

never been in that part 

of the country before, and was as depend- 
ent on ‘‘Shot” for guidance as we were 
ourselves; and again he objected because 
he could not speak nor understand a word 
of English, and I was as deficient in Cree. 
However, tinally he consented if I would 
give him a few presents, the nature of 
which I have now forgotten; and after we 
had eaten, the two Indians set to work 
dividing the supplies and repacking the 
sledges. It was not a very elaborate task, 
and did not take long. We had eaten the 
last of the potatoes, and so when the bacon 
and the tea and the flour had been divi- 
ded, the blankets separated, and Heming 
and I had indicated which was which of 
the two seamless sacks that contained our 
personal luggage, the sledges were packed 
and the dogs headed in opposite direc- 
tions. 

Then we went our separate ways, and 
I took up my journey to the great lone 
land, over a strange country, and without 
even the poor satisfaction of talking my 
mother-tongue. 

My regret over Heming’s falling ill 
may be better imagined than described. 
Foremost, of course, I deplored the loss 
of a companion on a trip which was to 
extend over 2600 miles; and of less but 
still considerable concern was the sud- 
den deprivation of -a helpmate, upon 
whose hardihood and experience I had 
confidently counted. Heming had had 
abundant snow-shoeing and some dog- 
sledging, and I set much value on a know- 
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ledge that would, to some extent at least, 
facilitate our venturesome undertaking. 
And now here I was, just four days 
out from La Biche, never having had a 
web snow-shoe on my foot, nor even seen 
a dog-sledge, with six days of travel over 
an unknown country between me and 
Fort McMurray, the next nearest trading- 
post. However, unpleasant as the pros- 
pect was, I had thought it all over the 
night before as I lay in my blankets after 
our hard day’s run, and realized the sit- 
uation as completely as I had settled upon 
my course. But it was not a happy af- 
ternoon, that 8th of January, 1895, which 
saw me, after the separation, trudging on- 
ward in cold and in silence. 

If I lamented Heming, most assuredly 
I did not mourn ‘‘ Shot,” notwithstand- 
ing his being the only man in the outfit 
who knew the country across which we 
were to journey. He had been a sore 
trial to me from the day of our depart- 
ure—nay, even from the very hour of 
our introduction at La Biche—and I con- 
fess to honest relief in ridding myself of 
him, though I was at the time like a ship 
cast adrift without rudder. Before start- 
ing he had deliberately broken his con- 
tract, and followed it up by repeated at- 
tempts to squeeze more money out of me 
when he recognized my helplessness and 
saw my anxiety to get under way. He 
exasperated me to such a degree that, 
knowing an indulgence to my feelings 
would result in his refasing to go at all, 
I remember confiding to Heming the great 
hope that my legs would prove as stout as 
they had at other times, and enable me to 
set such a pace as shouid make ‘‘Shot’s” 
tongue hang out before we reached McMur- 
ray. 

Whether the pace was too hot or he too 
lazy I cannot say, but certainly when we 
were once started he kept me busy urging 
him to faster gait; his train was invaria- 
bly so far behind as to delay us ten to 
fifteen minutes at every “spell” (rest), 
which meant a loss of from six to eight 
miles in a day’s travel. It must have been 
laziness, because he is a half-breed of mas- 
sive bone and great strength and over six 
feet in height. He evidently thought he 
had got hold of a ‘‘ moonyass,”’ as a *‘ ten- 
derfoot” is called in this country, with 
whom he could play any game he chose; 
and when he discovered his mistake he 
grew sulky, developed a lame knee, sub- 
sequently a sore back, and delayed the 


morning start by his reluctance to tury, 
out when called and the length of time }), 
consumed in packing the sledges. The 
only day of the four he was with me o; 
which I got him to set off promptly and 
travel smartly was the last one, whe) 
the prospect of reaching a deserted cabin 
for the night’s camp carried him on. | 
could have forgiven him the lagging be 
hind, for the going was hard, and he had 
none of the incentive that added nervous 
to my physical energy, but his avaricious- 
ness at La Biche and his sullenness on 
the road hardened my heart, and I cut 
out his work on a scale that, I fancy, made 
the parting between us one for mutual 
congratulation. 

And so John and I set out on our jour- 
ney, neither of us knowing where the 
morrow might find us, and I with a 
Cree vocabulary limited to ‘‘ no,” ‘* yes,” 
* hurry,” and *‘ how far is it?” I do not 
know how many miles we covered the 
afternoon Heming turned homeward, for 
1 was too thoroughly absorbed in thoughts 
of what was coming to note the passing, 
but the camp of that night was, luckily, 
the best we made on the trip. It was 
sheltered from the howling wind, wood 
was plentiful, and with blankets, mocca- 
sins, and leggings hung on poles to dry 
before the blazing logs, might even have 
been called picturesque, unless that quali- 
ty may be said to disappear when the mer- 
cury registers 40° below zero ten feet from 
the fire. We were not likely to find so 
favored a spot another night, and I made 
John know he should take advantage of 
the good fire and prepare ‘‘ bannocks” to 
last us a few days. 

The bannock is simply flour and water 
and grease thoroughly kneaded and well 
baked: the usual method of cooking is to 
shape the dough an inch deep to the in- 
side of a frying-pan, and stand the latter 
before the camp- fire. The bannock is 
not beautiful to the eye nor tempting to 
the fastidious palate; moreover, it never 
rises superior to that *‘ sadness” which is 
the characteristic of underdone bread the 
world over. But the bannock is much 
better suited to the needs of the tripper or 
voyageur, as the snow-shoe traveller is 
called, than the light yeast bread of the 
grand pays. The bread of civilization 
is filling, but lacks substance; the ban- 
nock has both filling and substance; and 
when one has nothing to eat but bread 
and tea and bacon, and is running five 
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miles an hour from sunrise to sunset day 
after day, substance is a desirable quality. 
While John made the bannocks, I attend- 
ed to thawing fish for the dogs; and when 
we had both finished and lighted our pipes 
I undertook to hold my first conversation 
with him in the language of signs. 

The warning most impressed upon me, 
by all those claiming any knowledge of 
the country into which I was going, had 
been against the unreliability of the Ind- 
ians. I had been told of their tendency 
to desert under trying conditions, and the 
little there was to read on the subject em- 
phasized the need of vigilance. That 
John would grow discouraged, and quiet- 
ly steal away from camp some night, was 
a thought which possessed and worried 
me considerably. I was prepared to see 
his dismay as we plodded on in the hard 
going, and to hear his grumbling, even 
though I could not understand, but I did 
not propose, if I could prevent it, awak- 
ening one morning to find him and the 
dogs gone. So I engaged John’s’ atten- 
tion on this our first night together, and 
in my best pantomime I tried to make 

him understand 
that if he staid 
with me_ to 


MeMurray and 
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was a ‘‘ good” 
Indian, I should 
be ‘‘good” to 
him, but if he 
deserted me he 
had better cut 
my throat  be- 
fore he left 
camp, as other- 
wise I should 
follow his trail 
and kill him. 
Jolin looked 
very wise and 
serious during 
my dramatic 
recital, and I guess he understood me. 
Whether he did or not, certainly his dis- 
couragement in the trying days we had 
subsequently never reached a mutinous 
point, and I fully believe he needed no 
intimidation to be a ‘‘ good Indian.” I 
wondered that night, and as the scene 
has come up before me many times since 
I have wondered again, what that Cree 
must have thought of this white man who 
was pushing into his country at a time 
when he himself usually remained in- 
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doors, had pressed him into a service for 
which he had no liking, and threatened 
to take his life if he forsook it. 

Despite our sheltered position and tl 
big fire, I put in an uncomfortable night 
in this picturesque camp. It was, in fact 
the first of many uncomfortable nights 
before I adjusted my blankets and robes 
properly. I had ample bedding, and of 
course could have got warm quickly 
enough had I used it all, but that was 
precisely what I did not want to do. I 
wished to use the smallest amount of coy 
ering possible, and yet be not too uncom- 
fortable to preclude sleep. I did not lose 
sight of the fact that the cold I was then 
experiencing was as summer compared 
with that which I should be obliged to 
sustain in the Barren Grounds, whither I 
was going. And as I had trained before 
leaving New York for extreme physical 
exertion, so now I began fitting myself 
for excessive cold. Indeed, I am entire- 
ly convinced it was my very careful and 
thorough previous conditioning that en- 
abled me to withstand the starving and 
freezing to which I was subjected on this 
trip, and yet come out of it in sound 
physical condition and without having 
had a day’s sickness. My camping- out 
experience had been rather extensive, 
and was now valuable in suggesting ways 
of making most out of little. An old 
campaigner will, simply by his method 
of wrapping it about him, get as much 
if not more warmth out of a single blank- 
et than the tyro will out of two. Nev- 
ertheless, with all my experience, for the 
first week I shivered and shook in the 
bedding I permitted myself, and the temp- 
tation to add one more blanket was al- 
most irresistible. 

Not that the atmosphere was colder 
than I had before experienced, for 40° 
below is by no means uncommon in the 
Rocky Mountains, where I have camped, 
but the wind made me so miserable. It 
blew more than half the time, and no- 
thing could resist its searchings. It went 
straight through capotes, leggings, and 
blankets, and made sleep impossible for 
me several nights on the way to McMur- 
ray. The dogs, however, seemed un- 
mindful of either wind or cold. At night, 
after they had eaten their fish, they 
would go a few yards from the fire, 
scratch away a little of the top snow, and 
then curl up, back to windward. In the 
morning when they were dragged to har- 
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ness they left the 
outline of their 
body in the snow, 
and a_ well -de- 
fined depression, 
which sometimes 
even showed the 
ground. Nothing 
but fur can insure 
warmth or even 
comfort in this 
chilling North. 
Farther along, 
and before mak- 
ing my bison or 
musk-ox hunt, I 
secured a caribou- 
skin capote with 
the fur on, but 
until I got one I 
was a shivering 
victim of the 
wind. The ca- 
pote I had fetch- 
ed from Hamilton, Canada, was useless; 
having been made of unsmoked leather, 
the first snow-storm soaked and the fire 
shrunk it; then it was too heavy to run 
in, and the blanket lining was greatly 
inferior to fur for warmth. No garment 
can excel the caribou capotes made by 
the Indians for exposure in the excessive 
cold and piercing winds of this North 
country. They are very light, and do not 
therefore add to the burden of the voya- 
geur, while being literally impervious to 
all winds, save those deadly blasts of the 
Barren Grounds. 

The Indian tripper in winter first se- 
cures stout moccasins and new “ duffel,” 
and next looks to his caribou-skin capote. 
Anything may answer for trousers or 
head-covering, the former, indeed, being 
moose or caribou skin, blanket, or *‘ store 
pants” got at the Hudson Bay Company 
post in trade, while the conventional hat 
is supplied by a colored handkerchief 
wound about the head, just above the 
forehead and ears, to keep the long hair 
in place. Formerly it was, and still is in 
the more remote sections, a moose or cari- 
bou thong bound by sinew and decorated 
with poreupine quill. But the foot-cov- 
ering must be of the best. Moccasins are 
made of smoked moose-skin, because of 
its thickness (though the thinner caribou- 
skin is equally durable), and are really 
the pride of the Indian wardrobe. They 
are the most, and very frequently the 
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only, decorated piece of his apparel; in 
presentation they are the vehicle of re- 
gard from one Indian to another; they 
varry the first tidings of a more tender 
sentiment from the maiden to the young 
hunter, aud are the surest indication not 
only of the degree of the woman’s handi- 
craft, but, if she be married, of the degree 
of her regard for the husband. An Ind- 
ian’s moccasils are a walking advertise- 
ment of his standing at home. Blessed 
is the civilized world insomuch as its 
Wives are not its boot-makers! 

I was not long in reading aright the 
signs of the moccasins, and ever after, 
when I required any made at the posts, 
first sought acquaintance with the hus- 
band before ordering. No doubt many a 
pair of shoes I scanned 
did not represent the best 
work of the poor devil’s 
wife, but I found them at 
least accurate in deter- 
mining his importance 
within his own  tepee. 
Moceasin decoration, in 
fact, practically all North- 
land Indian ornamenta- 
tion, is done in beads, in 
poreupine quill, or in silk 
embroidery. Silk- work 
is of somewhat recent 
introduction, confined entirely to half- 
breeds, and although rather well exe- 
cuted, is the least effective. The French 
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half-breeds are largely responsible for the 
bead embroidery, which is the vogue all 
over the northern part of this country. 
One sees moccasins, mittens, leggings, all 
in the beaded flower patterns, taken from 
nature, and therefore somewhat notewor- 
thy, but not nearly so striking as the pure 
Indian designs of the more southerly 
tribes. The porcupine-quill work is truly 
Indian, and, at its best, exceedingly pretty, 
both in design and coloring, 
though only the most skilful 
can do it acceptably, for each 
tiny quill is woven in sepa- 
rately, and the weaver’s in- 
genuity or lack of it is re- 
vealed in the design. The 
best specimens of this work 
are seen in the women’s 
belts, though it is put on 
moccasins, shirts, — skirts, 
gun-coats, as well as on the 
birch-bark baskets called ro- 
gans, and used for every pur- 
pose. ‘‘ Duffel” is a thick 
blanket stuff, which, togeth- 
er with ‘‘strouds,” a simi- 
lar though more closely 
spun material, the Hudson 
Bay Company introduced and christened. 
Duffel is used for socks,and strouds for leg- 
gings, and both are manufactured express- 
ly for the trade in this country. The Ind- 
ian gets his duffel by the yard, and when 
he has cut it into strips about six inches 
wide by eighteen inches long his socks 
arecompleted. Their adjustment is equal- 
ly simple, for it is only to begin at the 
toes and wind the piece throughout its 
length about the foot. The half-breed 
takes his duffel home, where it is shaped 
and sewed into crude socks, and if his 
wife thinks well of him, and is clever, 
she will vary them in size (as two or 
three pairs are worn at a time inside the 
moccasin), and fancy-stitch them in col- 
ored yarn. I tried both styles of sock, 
and prefer the Indian’s simpler kind; it 
is more quickly thawed out and dried at 
night; if one end wears or burns, you can 
rearrange it so that a good part covers the 
toes and heel—the most important to keep 
from freezing; and you can fit it more 
snugly, which is, I think, its greatest ad- 
vantage, because, if you do not happen to 
have a wife to direct, or, having one, do 
not stand high in her estimation, your 
socks will be of the same size, and all too 
large. Consequently your feet will slip 
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about, which is most tiresome in long and 
hard walking, and the socks will freex 
into wrinkles and knots that will eu 
your toes and instep, and very likely 
eventually cripple you when your snow- 
shoe strings have also become frozen, 
The denial I practised in the matter of 
blankets proved doubly advantageous. 
It conditioned me so that very soon | 
slept soundly and comfortably, and it 
proved a blessing to John, to whom | 
gave of my surplus. He was very glad 
to get the additional blanket, and I never 
encountered an Indian throughout my 
trip who was not thankful for any extra 
covering, even a coat, that I let him have. 
This is apropos of the declaration made 
to the venturer into this country that the 
Indians scorn more than one blanket. I 
‘** What, two pairs 
of blankets? Why, the Indians,” ete., ete. 
When these Indians sleep under one 
blanket it is because they have no second, 
nor do they keep warm ‘in the coldest 
nights.” The contrary is all miserable 
boasting. My experience was that they 
could not stand any greater cold than I; 
when it was merely discomforting they 
were more indifferent to it than a white 
man would be, for the very good reason 
that while the white man has always been 
well clothed and fed and protected, the 
red man has been half clothed and fed and 
never protected. Naturally the latter does 
not mind exposures that must seem some- 
what trying on first experience to the for- 
mer. For instance, in sitting about camp, 
the Indians, as a rule, wore the same coat 
in which they had been running, whereas 
I found a heavier one more comfortable. 
It was not that the Indians were warm, 
but they were used to discomfort. I 
wrapved up less than they when snow- 
shoeing, but more than they in camp. 
When it came to withstanding the fear- 
ful cold and withering storms of the Bar- 
ren Grounds, my endurance was as great, 
and my suffering, judging from appear- 
ances, not so much as theirs. This is be- 
cause this particular Indian has no heart, 
no nervous energy, no reserve force. 
Confronted by the unexpected or inexpli- 
cable, he gives no urgency to his efforts, 
he seeks no solution; he simply gives up. 
He has none of that do-or-die sentiment; 
he prefers to die. Dump an Indian and 
a bound white man into a snow bank, and 
the latter would probably freeze to death 
first, but in a struggle for existence under 
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any conditions the white man would go 
farther and keep going longer than the 
red man. 

As to the bedding question, when I was 
on my homeward journey in May I noted 
Indians sleeping under the same number 
of blankets they had 
used while I was 
making my way 
towards Great Slave 
Lake in January. 
What did surprise 
me at first, however, 
was the toughness 
of their feet. I mar- 
velled how they 
could sleep with 
them sticking out 
from under the 
blankets, with no. 
other protection 
from the cold than 
that furnished by 
the moccasin. I 
ceased to wonder 
once I had viewed 
the quarter - inch 
layer of epidermis 
on the heels and 
soles. 

There is some 
comfort in the re- 
flection that John 
and I had a good 
camp that first night 
we were alone, for 
there was bitterness enough in store for us 
in the next four days. To begin with, it 
was impossible for me to wear snow-shoes 
in breaking trail for the dogs, although the 
snow was nearly knee-deep and the going 
heavy, because I had never used a web 
snow-shoe before, and consequently was 
not sufficiently expert to feel the MeMur- 
ray trail under the foot and a half of snow 
-——and to follow tliis trail by feeling it was 
our only means of guidance. Then our 
bacon was about out, and we had but one 
meal of fish for the dogs. Therefore I 
was not hilarious when we started off at 
four in the morning in a blinding snow- 
storm. ‘‘Shot” had told me something 
of the nature of the country over which 
the trail led, but the country was all alike 
to us in that storm. I know we went 
through woods, for several times I fell 
heavily against a tree, but nothing was 
visible except on closest inspection. My 
senses were all concentrated on feeling 
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that trail, and my energies directed to 
weathering the storm, whose fury w;: 

beginning to be the more perceptible } 

the dawning of day, when suddenly | 
dropped through space—I thought at th, 
time about twenty feet, but I guess it was 
not more than ten—and the dogs an 

the sledge and John fell on top of me 
When we had disentangled ourselves, | 
had a more puzzling situation to unrave 
in determining where we were ‘‘ at.” 

I felt sure I had not lost the trail, but 
corroboration was out of the question, 
because the road made by our dogs and 
sledge rendered feeling the underlying 
old one that had guided me impossible. 
Going ahead a little distance, I found we 
were on a lake, but could discover no 
trail, and the storm made travelling by 
landmarks impossible even had I known 
any, which of course I did not. John’s 
search for a trail proved no happier than 
mine, and then he wanted to eamp; but 
I exhausted two-thirds of my Cree vocab- 
ulary in ‘‘no” and “hurry” upon him, 
and we made a wider circuit with no 
better success. This time he was deter- 
mined to camp; and tlhe sleet was cut- 
ting our faces and the dogs were howling 
and it was miserable. But we didn’t 
camp. Again I made a cast, and this 
time for a find. I was sure of a piece of 
trail, but whence it came and whither it 
went I could not determine. The snow 
was either blown away or packed so hard 
it was simply impossible to follow a trail 
for any distance. We would travel a 
little way only to lose it and begin our 
searching anew; another find, followed 
closely by a check and yet another heart- 
breaking cast. And thus, how many miles 
I know not, we worked our way across 
that Jack Fish Lake in the teeth of a storm 
that whirled around us unceasingly, and 
it was one o'clock when we crawled up 
the bank and discovered a cabin which I 
knew must be the one where ‘‘ Shot” had 
said I could get fish. 

We got our dogs on the leeward side, 
and then staggered into the cabin, covered 
from head to foot by ice and numb with 
cold. The hotise was full of Indians, but 
there was no exclamation of surprise 
upon our appearance. Half-frozen men 
are of too common occurrence in this 
Northland to create comment. They 
made way for us at the fire, of which we 
did not immediately avail ourselves—for 
we both had frozen ears and noses—and 
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ON SNOW-SHOES 
they pushed the teakettle nearer the glow- 
ing coals; but no one uttered a sound, 
though they eyed me with ill-concealed 
curiosity. By-and-by, when we had 
thawed out, John and I drank tea and 
ate a slice of bacon from our scanty stock, 
and then I signed him to get fish for the 
dogs; but much talking was followed only 
by sullen silence, and no fish were forth- 
coming. Fish we must have; and as I sat 
pondering over the situation, I discovered 
a fiddle hanging against the wall, and 
thought an excellent opportunity offered 
of trying the power of music to soothe 
the savage breast, so I handed the instru- 
ment to John, whom I had heard play at 
La Biche, and what with his fiddling and 
my distribution of tobacco, it was not very 
long before we had the Indians jabbering 
again, and two days’ fish for the dogs. 
The wind was still howling and the 
snow falling when we started on an hour 
later, against the protestations of the 
Indians, who wanted us and our tea and 
tobacco to remain overnight; but our 
supplies were too low to warrant their 
consumption in idleness, and we had put 
another eight or nine miles behind us be- 
fore we made a wretched camp in the mus- 
keg, with scarcely wood enough to make 


a fire, and not a level spot to throw down 


our blankets. It cleared up during the 
night, and when we broke camp the next 
morning at four the moon shone as 
serenely as though it had not yielded to 
a greater and fiercer power the night be- 
fore. Before daybreak the trail ran into 
some rather open 
woods, through 
which the moon’s 
soft light played 
with wondrously 
fantastic effect, 
and when the first 
streaks of yellow 
in the northeast 
heralded the ris- 
ing of the sun, we 
had left the shad- 
ow of the trees 
and were travel- 
ling in the mus- 
keg. I shall al- 
ways remember 
that morning as 
giving me _ the 
most beautiful 
picture I ever be- 
held in nature’s 
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album: the sun coming up on my right, 
the moon going down on my left—oue 
bursting forth in all his golden splendor, 
while the other slowly withdrew her sil- 
very light. And between and far below 
the two heavenly rivals plodded John and 
the dogs and I, footsore and hungry, but 
appreciative. 

I was destined to be brought to earth 
very suddenly and somewhat inglorious- 
ly, for the sun had but just dispelled the 
gray gloom of early morning, and I was 
clipping along at a merry gait across tlie 
deadly muskeg, with a large lake in sight, 
and John and the dogs not far behind, 
when down I tumbled in a heap, with 
a sprained ankle. Sitting in the snow 
chafing my ankle was not going to bring 
us food nor get me to the Barren Grounds, 
so I wound moose-skin tightly about the 
injured part, and took my place again be- 
fore the dogs. At first I could not stand 
without the aid of a stout stick, and we 
made headway so slowly that after a few 
miles I threw away my crutch, and in a 
determination to try the power of mind 
over matter, limped on. 

I should not advise Cliristian scientists 
to put their faith to such a test; no con- 
vert was ever more open to conviction 
than I—spirit willing, mind receptive, 
but the flesh so mortally weak that every 
time I put down my left foot it gave way 
to the knee. And so, faith failing, I 
gritted my teeth and vowed to get on 
some way. Aftera while the pain grew 
duller,and my leg giving under me, I 
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discovered the tight binding and the cold 
had frozen the flesh; as I could not navy- 
igate without the support of the moose- 
skin binding, and a frozen ankle, though 
less painful, held me up not so well as 
a twisted one, I was thereafter occupied 
quite as much in keeping that ankle alive 
in all its painful sensitiveness as I was 
in keeping it going at all. We held our 
way, however, and the lake I had sighted 
proved to be Big White Fish, where I 
traded some tobacco for fish for the dogs, 
but could get none to eke out the little 
bacon now left us. 

Here I had my first view of the man- 
ner in which these fish are hung upon 
stagings — first to dry, subsequently to 
freeze, and ever to be beyond the reach 
of the always half-starved dogs. There 
are other stagings, combining larder aud 
storehouse for the Indian, and more ne- 
cessary than his lodge, where he puts his 
meat, fresh pelts, snow-shoes, and sledges. 
Snow-shoes and sledges do not sound pal- 
atable, but the caribou-skin lacings of the 
former and moose wrapper and lines of 
the latter make quite a succulent dish, as 
meals go in this land of feast or famine. 
Every Indian cabin or lodge has its sta- 
ging, and all things 
eatable are hung upon 
it for safety. And it is 
here the dogs do con- 
gregate to voice their 
hunger in mournful 
howling, and vent 
their frenzied disap- 
pointment in furious 
fighting. Indian dogs 
spend most of their 
time fighting; when 
it is not one another, 
it is against death by 
starvation. 

If I failed of in- 
creasing our supplies at this settle- 
ment, I did get a map, which at least 
aimed to show me the way to plenty. 
It was a puzzling creation, that map, 
which one of the Indians drew in my 
note-book to give us some idea of the di- 
rection of the trail across the six lakes 
that lay between us and the next Indian 
camp on White Fish Lake. Once at 
White Fish Lake, and we had but fifteen 
miles to John MacDonald’s, on Big Jack 
Fish Lake, the McMurray fishery, and 
home of one of the best known and hard- 
iest voyageurs in the country. But Big 
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Jack Fish Lake was two days’ trave 
away, and meanwhile my ankle made lif, 
intolerable, and the map proved mor 
maddening than the fifteen puzzle. W, 
made only seven miles the afternoon of 
the day I sprained my ankle; we b:J 
covered twenty up to noon; but after my 
rest I could barely move along, and be 
sides, we were continually falling foul of 
trails, which appeared coming from every 
where, and went nowhere. All this and 
the following day we travelled over mus- 
keg, particularly severe on me now, with 
an ankle so tender, and really only one 
foot with which to feel the road. But, 
after all, the muskeg was kinder to us than 
the lakes, for when we reached these we 
invariably lost the trail, to find and as 
speedily lose it again, while it was abso- 
lutely impossible to judge from its direc- 
tion where it eventually left the lake. 
Indians never by any chance travel 
straight. Throughout the (about) 900 
miles of trail i followed from Edmonton 
to Fort Resolution, on Great Slave Lake, 
there is but the single exception of the 
Slave Lake portage; for the rest, it looks 
as though the original traveller had sat 
up all night at Edmonton with a sick 
friend and a barrel, and then started to 
walk home. At best its windings are hard 
to follow, but when one may advance 
only by feeling, its difficulties become 
tenfold, and yet it is remarkable how 
skilled one becomes in this method of pro- 
cedure. I grew sufficiently expert after 
a time, and where there was good bottom 
to the trail, to follow it running. about a 
five-mile-per-hour gait, though there was 
literally no indication on the snow’s sur- 
face of a trail beneath. 

Added to the misery of bodily ailment, 
the map distracted me by its deceptious. 
The lengths of lines drawn by the Indian 
to represent the portages between the 
lakes gave no indication of the compar- 
ative distances. The first “line” was 
short, and we covered it in a couple of 
hours; the next one was about the same 
length, but we were half a day crossing 
the country between the two lakes it 
joined ; the third line was fully four 
times as long as the longer of the other 
two, yet we were only half an hour going 
from end to end of it. 

And every little while, when a lost or 
blind trail dismayed us, and we cast about 
to find our true course, we looked at each 
other, John and I, and pitied one another 
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for living. We could not exchange ideas; 
we could not have the poor comfort of de- 
bating the situation; we could only make 
a few imperfect signs, which expressed lit- 
tle to the point, and seemed frivolous in the 
face of a situation so desperate. Once our 
leading dog, who is always called a fore- 
goer, found the trail on the lake, and 
showed remarkable sagacity, which, by- 
the-way, we trusted to our sorrow later. 
This time, however, he came to our res- 
cue when we were utterly lost; he ceased 
following the imaginary trail I was hob- 
bling along, and after a few casts, settled 
to a steady gait in another direction. 
John also thought he had a trail, which 
he endeavored to persuade the dogs into 
following, but the foregoer held his way, 
and when we investigated we found he 
had really the only trail of the three. 
The snow was deeper on this part of our 
route, which made the walking yet hard- 
er; but by one way or another we finally 
crossed the six lakes shown on the Ind- 
ian’s map, and came to White Fish Lake. 
Here we managed to get just a meal of 


fish for the dogs, but none for ourselves, 
to which, however, we had become accus- 


tomed. We rested two hours, while I 
bathed my feet, much to the wonderment 
of the natives, to whom it seemed an un- 
accountable waste of energy, and rubbed 
my ankle with some of the mustang lini- 
ment I had fetched along from La Biche. 
There were but fourteen miles between us 
and John MacDonald’s cabin, on Big Jack 
Fish Lake, when we set out again at two 
o'clock ; and the prospect of talking again, 
and having a roof over my head, nerved 
me to faster pace. I was destined to see 
neither MacDonald nor his house that 
night. Some Indians had recently trav- 
elled between the two lakes, so there was 
a faint trail, which we followed at so good 
a gait it was not dark when we came to 
where the road led out on to Big Jack 
Fish Lake. But by this time a fierce storm 
had set in, with snow which completely 
shut off our view twenty feet distant, and 
wind that swept away the last semblance 
of a trail. I tried to feel out the road, 
then John tried, and then we gave the 
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foregoer his head; and, sure enough, he 
went off at a rate which convinced us he 
must have found something. And so he 
had; but we were not seeking the road 
he found. We travelled about ten miles 
to get that knowledge. 

There is a point which makes out from 
the north shore of the lake and divides it 
into two large bays. MacDonald’s cabin is 
on the western bay. Isupposed John knew 
it was. We had held an animated though 
not entirely successful conversation at 
White Fish, which I intended should ex- 
press my wish that he jearn the distance, 
etc. The Cree for ‘‘How far is it?” is 
‘*Wah-he-6-che”; for ‘‘It is far,” you 
drop only the ‘“‘che,” and say ‘‘ Wah- 
he-6.” But I was not then so learned. So 
I had asked John, **‘ Wah-he-6-cle—Mac- 
Donald's?” and Joln had replied—after 
some discussion with the other Indians— 
**Wah-he-6.” I supposed him correcting 
me, and as this particular Cree query was 
my piece de résistance, ‘‘ Wah-he-o-ché ” 
—with an accent on the ‘‘ché”—again 
pierced the chilly air, and again he re- 
torted, ‘* Wah-he-6.” Then we walhi-le-o- 
ché'd and wah-he-6'd until each subsided 
in silence and disgust at the other's stu- 
pidity. 

And so we travelled down the eastern 
bay of Big Jack Fish Lake. It got dark 
by the time we were well out on the lake; 
we could not have seen our way in broad 
daylight, because the snow was thickly 
falling and the wind ‘savagely blowing 
as we blindly followed the tail of our 
sledge. By-and-by I decided we must 
be going wrong, for I thought the cabin 
could not be so far off as we had come, 
and I got John and the dogs turned about 
to go back and into the western bay. The 
storm was now squarely in our teeth, and 
the dogs would not face it. They kept 
turning and entangling themselves in the 
harness, while we were faint with hunger 
and benumbed with cold, and my ankle 
seemed bursting with pain. 

I made the nearest approach I could in 
the storm to a bee-line for the point, and 
then followed it around. I had not the 
remotest idea where MacDonald's house 
was, but I knew I should have to find it 
in the morning to get my bearings; so 
after we had gone about as far down 
the western bay as we had into the east- 
ern, we camped under a pine-tree, where 
wood was plentiful, and ate a piece of 
bacon each and drank a cup of tea, after 
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a hard day’s tramp—which my pedon 
eter registered as forty-four miles. Oy 
dogs ate the last of their fish, Jolin and | 
were on half-allowance of the poor ra 
tions we had, we were lost, and it did not 
seem as if my ankle would permit me to 
walk another step. The world was not 
very bright when we camped that night 

As we sat silently drinking our tea we 
heard something approaching, and in 
stantly alert, with that protective and 
hunter’s instinct which comes to the tray 
eller of the wilds, listened intently, until 
we discovered the swishing, grating of a 
snow-shoe heel. It was Kipling, a famous 
Soto Indian runner, who had come to in 
vite me to MacDonald’s cabin, where, but 
a mile beyond, they lad seen our camp 
fire. James Spencer, the Hudson Bay 
Company’s officer in charge of McMur 
ray, had brought thus far on its jour- 
ney the one winter packet that reaches 
the railroad from this isolated wilderness, 
and was returning the next morning 
early. Here was good news indeed, and 
good luck—the first of my trip. But 
John had stuck by me, and I was not go- 
ing to leave him on the conclusion of so 
hard a day; therefore I sent my grateful 
thanks to Spencer, saying I would be on 
hand the following inorning. Andso the 
clouds rolled away, and the worry within 
and the storm without ceased as I lay 
down to sleep that night. 

It was a very lively scene at MacDon- 
ald’s next morning, and a most interest- 
ing one to me; for the packet was start- 
ing on its Jast stage, and as to carry the 
packet is one of the few honors in the 
country, the dogs were handsomer and 
more gayly harnessed than any I had 
seen. It was only seventy miles to 
MeMurray, but the two days we consumed 
in getting there were most trying, and I 
shall never forget the ten-mile crossing 
of Swan Lake the first morning. We 
camped for dinner midway, on an island 
but it seemed as though I should never 
reach it; and a mirage added confusion 
by placing it now near by and then far 
away, and all the time the hard ice made 
running particularly torturing to my an- 
kle. The tea was made by the time I final- 
ly put my foot on that island. It was 
exceedingly hard going for men and dogs 
all the way to McMurray, for the trail led 
down Clear Water River, on which the 
supplies in early days were brought into 
the country, and the snow was deep. We 
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re all worn, and I was thankful indeed 
en the light of Spencer's cabin pierced 
e darkness and I knew I had put 240 
iiles of my long journey behind me. 
How I relished a good wash and a sat- 
sfying meal I shall not attempt to say; 
ew of my readers have gone without 
either or both, and could not appreciate 
my feelings. Nor could I adequately ex- 
press my gratitude to Spencer and his 
wife for their unceasing kindness. I 
spent one day at McMurray, which is lo- 
cated at the junction of the Clear Water 
and Athabasca rivers, doctoring my an- 
kle and awaiting fresh dogs and guides; 
for here John and his dogs, after a rest, 
turned back. If Spencer had been of 
Gairdner’s sort I should have been de- 
layed again, for none of the Indians took 
kindly to the trip on to Chipewyan, the 
next post. Those that had promised back- 
ed out, and finally Spencer turned over 
to me the train which had brought the 
packet from Chipewyan to MeMurray. 
There were four good strong dogs; Fran- 
cois, French half-breed, one of the best dog- 
drivers andrunners in theland; and‘‘Old” 
Jacob, a Soto Indian, to break trail, who 
as young Jacob was famous for strength 
and speed, and who even now could beat 


all but the very best on snow- shoes. 
Both could talk and understand enough 


English to make some sort of conversation 
possible, and both knew the road, so that 
the clouds revealed only their silver lin- 
ing as we started out from McMurray. I 
was not seeking trouble, but it came just 
the same. I had never worn moccasins 
until I left La Biche. I had never used 
the web snow-shoe until I left McMurray, 
and therefore the second day out my feet 
were so blistered and lacerated by the 
lacings that blood dyed my duffel, and 
walking was agony. Hitherto I had been 
counting my progress by days; now I 
reckoned by the fires, of which we made 
three daily, when we drank tea and my 
misery enjoyed a brief respite. It was 
cold, bitterly cold, and the wind swept up 
the Athabasca River, down which we trav- 
elled, apparently coming directly from the 
north pole. But neither wind nor pain- 
ful travelling nor hunger, which we ex- 
perienced the last two days, delayed us, 
and when we finally reached the shores of 
Lake Athabasca, and viewed the Hudson 
Bay Company’s fortlike post four miles 
away, it was like a sight of the prom- 
ised land. I had been twenty days on 
the road, and come about 580 miles from 
the railroad, so that, what with lacerated 
feet, twisted ankle, and fatigue, I was 
pretty well used up when I passed through 
the gateway of Fort Chipewyan. 


FORT CHIPEWYAN. 
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BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


CHAPTER V. 
AUF DER HOHE. 


NE evening early in July Sir Hugh 
() and Lady Adela Cunyngham enter- 
tained a distinguished company at their 
house on Campden Hill, the dinner being 
civen in honor of the Prince and Princess 
of Monteveltro; and although the party 
was rather an elderly one, being chiefly 
of a diplomatic character—Ambassadors, 
Ministers, Attachés, and the like—never- 
theless a corner had been found for young 
Frank Gordon, as was but natural, seeing 
that he was the only son of the Princess 
by her former husband, when she was 
Lady Gordon of Grantly. Likewise Lady 
Adela had been considerate enough to pro- 
vide the boy with a companion more of 
his own age—a Miss Georgina Lestrange. 
Now this Miss Lestrange—who generally 
was called Georgie by her intimate friends 
—was a ruddy-haired, rebellious-nosed, 
fresh-complexioned, merry-eyed lass, who 
wore a pince-nez; and being of a lively 
and audacious spirit, she opened the ball 
at once, the moment the people had taken 
their seats. 

‘‘T’ve heard a good deal about you, 
from Lady Adela,” said this frank young 
damsel; ‘‘and I’ve often wondered why 
you didn’t go into the great world of 
state affairs, when you have such oppor- 
tunities. Your mother the Princess is 
quite an important person in Eastern 
polities, isn’t she?” 

‘* Yes, I believe she is,” he made an- 
swer, with rather significant emphasis on 
the she. ‘‘As for the Prince, his chief am- 
bition seems to be to get his two black 
poodles to sit up on their hind legs, each 
with a pipe in its mouth.” 

‘* Then, if that is his disposition,” con- 
tinued this bold young creature, ‘‘ all the 
more reason why vou should go and make 
a name for yourself. What is the use of 
salmon-fishing and shooting rabbits?—” 

‘“Would yeu like to know how many 
thousand spruce and larch trees I planted 
last year?” he demanded—for even the 
most modest youth does not like to be 
trampled upon. 

‘Oh, but what is that—when_you have 
such great chances! If I were a man, I 


should like to know that I had done some- 
thing—something to distinguish me from 
everybody else —something that people 
could remember me by. Oh, I beg your 
pardon—really—really, I beg your pardon 
—because of course you have—you have; 
at all events. You rowed in the Oxford 
Eleven, didn’t you?” 

‘* Well,” said he, ingenuously, ‘ there 
weren't quite so many of us as that; but we 
managed to beat Cambridge all the same.” 

She looked puzzled for a second. 

‘**Oh, how silly of me—how very silly! 
Only eight, of course.” And then she 
sheered off—her conversation taking the 
form of a series of rambling questions, 
that hardly waited for an answer. “It’s 
an awfully pretty table, isn’t it?—maiden- 
hair-fern goes so well with silver, doesn’t 
it? And I’m certain there’s nothing suits 
a dinner table so well as candles; they 
are so soft and quiet; don’t you positively 
detest the electric light?—it’s only fit for 
gin-palaces. And don’t you think it is 
much better to have the Hungarian Band 
out in the garden rather than in the hall? 
They play awfully well, don’t they? That's 
Waldteufel—the ‘ Pluie d’Or’—I simply 
worship Waldteufel. Oh, I forgot. When 
I mentioned the electric light, I did not 
mean in a garden; in a garden it’s quite 
charming; when you go out after dinner 
you'll find all the grounds lit up. For 
you don’t mean to hide yourself away in 
the billiard-room, do you?—on a night like 
this it will surely be ever so much nicer 
for you to have your cigarette in the open 
air. And mind, there’s a treat in store 
for you; don’t forget to applaud; the band 
has been instructed to play Sibyl Bourne’s 
‘March.’ You know, she is just wild to 
get it adopted by the band-masters of the 
different regiments—the ‘ Soldiers’ March- 
ing Song’ it is, when it’s sung; and I 
fancy she hinted something about it to 
the Duke of Cambridge, and to Sir Evelyn 
Wood when he was at Aldershot; but no- 
thing seems to have come of it—” 

“Tl tell you what Lady Sibyl ought 
to do,” observed young Gordon to this lo- 
quacious maid. ‘‘She ought to approach 
my august step-papa, and suggest that the 
‘March’ should be adopted as the national 
air of the Principality of Monteveltro.” 


* Begun in December number, 1895. 
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“Oh, my good gracious, Sir Francis, 
what a splendid idea!” she cried, eagerly. 
‘* What a perfectly ripping idea! I will 
tell Sibyl the moment we leave the room. 
Or I wouldn’t mind making the sugges- 
tion myself. Only—you see—I don’t quite 
know—” She glanced towards the per- 
sonage seated next to Lady Adela Cun- 
yngham: he was rather stout and elder- 
ly, good-natured-looking, with a long mus- 
tache carefully waxed at the drooping 
ends. ‘‘ Faut-il le monseigneuriser?”’ 

‘*Oh, you needn’t be particular,” said 
the Prince’s step-son, smiling maliciously. 
**Get him into a good humor by asking 
about his black poodles, and you might 
even call him Monty or Veltry. He’s a 
very good kind of chap; but I think the 
Principality bores him. He would rather 
sit on a bench in the Prater, and have his 
poodles go through their performances—” 

‘What an awfully handsome woman 
your mother is!” said Miss Georgie. ‘‘ And 
so distinguished-looking! I don’t wonder 
at the influence she is said to have. They 
tell me it was she who really planned out 
King Milan’s return to Belgrade.” 

‘* Yes, but her life isn’t altogether roses,” 
responded young Gordon. ‘I’m always 
wishing she would catch her dress on the 
door.” 

‘*On the door?” said the ruddy-headed 
lass, turning and staring at him through 
her pince-nez. 

‘** Well, I should have a chance of firing 
off Lord Palmerston’s epigram—don’t you 
remember?—when the Princess of Servia 
met with that kind of accident—‘ Vous 
voyez, Princesse, c’est toujours la Porte 
qui vous incommode.’ Rather neat, wasn’t 
it? But even that isn’t as good as what 
the Attaché said—I forget hisname—when 
the Shah of Persia was over here. His 
Majesty on some evening or other had 
been refreshing himself a little too freely, 
whereupon this gay youth remarked : 
‘Oh, every one knows the French prov- 
erb — La nuit tous les chats sont gris.’ 
He made a reputation on the strength of 
that—it went the round of every court 
in Europe.” 

‘** But tell me now about Monteveltro,” 
she said—after she had been talking to 
her other neighbor for a little while. ‘‘I 
am really quite ashamed—I hardly even 
know where it is—” 

‘*Very well,” he answered her, obedi- 
ently, amid this prevailing hum of con- 
versation, while the Blue Hungarian 


Band outside in the garden was playing 
softly and melodiously Batiste’s Andante 
in G. ‘‘As you are sailing down {)). 
Dalmatian coast—” 

“That sounds rather wicked,” inte, 
polated the impudent minx, demure] 
though probably he did not hear her. © 

‘*__vou come upon the entrance into 4 
long inland gulf—something like a No) 
wegian fiord, only the mountains are 
higher, and brighter in color—in fact, as 
you go winding round promontory after 
promoniory the whole thing looks like 
the drop-scene of a theatre. Then at the 
head of the gulf the steamer comes to an- 
chor, and directly rowing-boats put off 
from the shore—the most gorgeous], 
painted boats, and the men and women 
exceedingly picturesque—and they want 
you to buy Albanian embroidered jackets 
and waist-belts of leather and cornelians 
Then you jump into one of the blue and 
red boats and go away across the green 
water—it’s all exactly like a theatre—and 
you land at Dattaro, a clean-looking, white 
little place. Clean-looking, yes; but, oh 
mong jew!— Have you been to Constan 
tinople?” 

“ee No.” 

“Then you don’t know the slums of 
Galata, and the dogs. Venice, perhaps?” 

‘*Oh yes, I have been to Venice.” 

‘Then you remember the short-cut be 
tween the Rialto and the Riva degli Schia 
voni—past the Post-office, I mean—and 
there is a corner of the canal just before 
you reach the Bridge of Sighs—” 

‘“*T know it well—oh, don’t I!” said 
Miss Georgie, in a sad kind of way. 

‘But if you were to take a year of that 
corner and compress it into five minutes, 
you would hardly match the odors of Dat- 
taro. Never mind. You are soon away 
from the little seaport, and driving up the 
most amazing road that was ever cut—a 
zigzag up the face of the mountains, but 
it’s more like going up the side of a house. 
Very well. You have six hours of that 
dizzy climb, and then you arrive at the 
capital of Monteveltro. It’s the remotest, 
strangest -looking little place, away up 
there in the mountains: there’s the Pal- 
ace, and a Monastery, and a Telegrap)i 
office, and the house of the British Chargé 
d’ Affaires — by-the-way, he has an excel- 
lent tennis-lawn, and it’s the oddest thing 
to see the ladies of his family, English 
girls, dressed as you would find them in 
Surrey or Sussex, playing lawn - tennis 
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the young Monteveltrin officers in 
their embroidered caps and jackets and 
long riding - boots. Because of course 
- re’s ah army—a mimic army—comic- 
ypera kind of thing—only, the fellows can 
rare —-oh yes, they can fight — perfect 
devils for fighting: it’s my step-papa’s 
younger brother, Prince George, who com- 
mands them; and I can tell you they 
make it particularly warm for the Albani- 
an brigands, who are continually coming 
across to plunder and kill the inoffensive 
peasantry. Very brave fellows indeed, 
and very proud of their independence: if 
either Turkey or Austria were to try to 
annex Monteveltro, there’s not one of 
those hardy mountaineers who wouldn't 
die at his post rather than surrender— 
there would simply have to be a universal 
massacre—nothing else.” 

‘‘Oh, that is very interesting, very,” 
said she. ‘‘And I suppose when your 
mother married the Prince, it was consid- 
ered she had made a very proud alliance.” 

Now he was a most modest, and ingen- 
uous, and courteous youth; but this un- 
happy remark seemed to nettle him a 
little. 

‘Well, I don’t know,” said he, with 
some trace of reserve. ‘‘I don’t know. 
There are several of the Gordon families 
who can trace their descent back to the 
daughter of James I. of Scotland, who 
married the son of the second Earl of 
Huntly; and if there is to be any claim 
on account of birth and blood, I think 
that may rank as against a twopenny- 
halfpenny Eastern prince, who only lives 
by the sufferance of his big neighbors—” 

‘““Oh, of course, of course!” said the 
penitent Miss Georgie, with a quick flush 
springing to her forehead. ‘‘I ought to 
have known, of course. But ’m making 
a dreadful fool of myself thisevening. I 
generally do, in fact. Have you heard 
that Madame Albani is coming to sing to- 
night? And Lionel Moore—and his aw- 
fully pretty wife—Nina Ross she is called 
on the stage, you know; Lady Rosamund 
is painting her portrait for the next Acad- 
emy—that is, if they’ll accept it; and Sir 
John Mellord has been so kind and gen- 
erous in giving her all the hints and as- 
sistance that he can. Oh me,” continued 
Miss Georgie, with a sigh, ‘‘ it must be de- 
lightful to belong to such a clever fam- 
ily. It’s really horrid to be stupid. You 
cannot imagine how horrid it is unless 
you are out-and-out stupid. Of course I 
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don’t think the public have taken up 
Lady Adela’s novels as they ought to have 
done—you have no idea what trouble she 
expends on them— I know something 
about it, for now and again I am her model 
—I shriek, and fling myself on a couch, 
and she describes it so as to get it natural 
—but it does disarrange one’s hair so—if 
you have to be in a tempest of passion— 

and tearing things. And after all the flat- 
tering mention that has been made about 
her books by the newspapers—well, at 
least some of the newspapers—it’s too 
bad. It isn’t fair. I think the public’s 
an awful fool: don’t you? Why,in Lady 
Adela’s books, on every other page, you 
come across people you can’t help recog- 
nizing—and the talk is real talk —just 
what people say— But I will tell you 
about that later on.” For at this moment 
a mysterious signal went round the room; 
all simultaneously rose; the ladies left 
singly or with an affectionate arm linked 
in arm; and on this occasion at least the 
Porte did not incommode the Princess of 
Monteveitro. 

Somewhat later in the evening Lady 
Adela received a more numerous company 
of guests—a quite notable assemblage, in- 
deed: Austro- Hungarian, 
Italian, and United States Am- 


” 


the Russian, 
French, 
bassadors, the Portuguese, Danish, and 
Norwegian Ministers, the Swiss and other 
Chargés d’Affaires, were all present, with 
a goodly sprinkling of our own states- 
men and politicians; and it is to be pre- 


sumed that in the brilliantly-lit draw- 
ing-room the conversation was not al- 
together about the recent proceedings 
in the Bulgarian Sobranje when from 
time to time one could listen to Madame 
Albani singing the ‘‘ Piano, piano,” from 
Der Freischiitz, or Mr. Lionel Moore (the 
accompaniment played by his wife) giving 
‘*On Lido Waters” in his rich barytone 
voice. But there was something besides 
that. At the further end of the long 
room the tall French windows stood open ; 
there was a little stone balcony; there 
were steps leading down into the garden ; 
and any one descending these found him- 
self in a kind of fairyland, for the black 
trees and bushes were all bestarred with 
colored Chinese lamps, while the electric 
light shone in the more open spaces. 
And as Miss Georgie Lestrange was about 
the first to suggest that the cool air out- 
side would be preferable to the hotter at- 
mosphere in-doors, and as it chanced to 
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be Frank Gordon she was talking to, he 
promptly acquiesced ; so she went and got 
a lace scarf to throw round her head—a 
delicate piece of adornment that neither 
destroyed the symmetry of her costume 
of cream-hued brocade nor yet altogether 
hid her extremely pretty Venetian neck- 
lace of filigree gold and pale coral. Then 
those two—though they were not quite 
the first to make the experiment—passed 
out from the yellow radiance of the draw- 
ing-room, and went down the steps, and 
began a perambulation of the shrubberies, 
which were all festooned with parti-color- 
ed lanterns, while the Hungarian Band, 
under the blue-white glare of the electric 
light, was playing, with exquisite finish 
and charm, Thomé’s ‘* Simple Aveu.” 

Now Miss Georgie Lestrange happened 
to be in a particularly merry and mis- 
chievous mood, as they wandered through 
these alleys, listening or not listening to 
the music; and amongst other things she 
was describing to him certain aspects of 
the Grosvenor Square Ladies’ Athletic 
Club—for example, the shyness of the 
novices over their unaccustomed attire, 
the desperate valor of the elderly matrons, 
and the like. 


‘*But are you a member?” he said, in- 
terrupting her suddenly. 

‘*Oh yes; I have been ever since the 
Club was started,’ she answered him. 

‘* Well, that would be an interesting 
sight—that would be something to see!” 


he exclaimed, with innocent fervor. ‘‘ In 
all London nothing more interesting—” 

‘* Why, what do you mean?” she de- 
manded. ‘‘ The very idea of such a thing! 
Of course no gentleman is ever admit- 
ted !” 

‘But if it came to that,” said he, bold- 
ly (for she had been bearing rather hardly 
on him with her quips and cranks)—‘‘ if 
it came to that, and if you would take 
me, I could go dressed up as your wait- 
ing-woman.” 

‘* What—you?” she retorted, laughing. 
And then with her forefinger she made a 
dainty and dexterous little movement as 
if she were painting something on her 
upper lip. ‘‘I’'m afraid you forget a 
trifling detail that would rather interfere 
with your disguise.” 

‘**Oh, but I'd soon have that removed,” 
he declared, ‘‘if there was a chance of 
my being allowed to penetrate into these 
mysterious arcana.” 

‘‘Not to be done, Sir Francis—not to 
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be done,” she replied, decisively. “‘ Yo, 
would make as tall and as ungainly , 
waiting- woman as Prince Charlie did. 
and the Grosvenor Athletic Club is no; 
like the Isle of Skye—you would be found 
out in a moment. But I'll tell 
now—” 

Here she paused; for the Hungarian 
Band had begun to play Mascagni’s we}] 
known Intermezzo, and she listened for 
second or two to the familiar strain. Then 
she resumed: 

‘*T ll tell you now: if you would like to 
see a Ladies’ Club, why not come and have 
some tea to-morrow afternoon at the Hy 
patia? It is to-morrow afternoon that 
we receive visitors ; and you'll find Lady 
Adela there, and Sibyl and Rosamund 
Bourne as well—almost certain—” 

‘* It’s extremely kind of you—I shall be 
delighted!” he responded at once. ‘But 
—but the Hypatia, did you say? What 
kind—” 

** Oh, well, you know,” she proceeded 
to explain (but in a half-absent sort of 
a way, for the band was playing most 
beautifully), ‘‘ it’s supposed to be a club 
for authoresses and lady journalists, and 
so on—rather advanced, you know—rath 
er emancipated—they thought of calling 
it the Forward Club—the equivalent of 
the German Vorwiirts, don’t you see? 
and then they considered that that name 
might be misunderstood— Forward might 
be taken to mean something else—don't 
you think so?—” 

‘* Well, the Hypatia is a very pretty 
name,” he replied, discreetly. 

‘‘Of course you are supposed to have 
done something to qualify for admission,” 
she continued ; ‘‘ but really it’s not so diffi 
cult to get in, if you have a friend on the 
Committee; and Miss Penguin has been 
so extremely kind—” 

‘* Miss—?” 

‘*Miss Penguin. Oh, surely you must 
know! The poetess—she writes under 
the name of Sappho—” 

‘“T’m such an ignorant 
pleaded. 

‘* And she was so kind about getting 
Lady Adela and her sisters into the Club 
—and poor me too,” said the ruddy-haired 
damsel, only half listening to the music. 
‘* You see, I wouldn’t for worlds say any 
thing against Adela Cunyngham, but the 
truth is, she is just mad to find her name in 
the papers; and there’s a lot of writing 
people at the Hypatia; and naturally she 
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brute,” he 
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thinks, when they get to know her, they 
will make little paragraphs about her. Of 
course it’s quite horrid the way the public 
have taken so little notice of her novels— 
awfully clever they are—oh, just every- 
body you know in them — you ‘an go 
from page to page recognizing this one 
and the other—most awfully interesting. 
And Lady Adela does like to see her 
name mentioned in the papers; I must ad- 
mit that. It’s rather a weakness of the 
family, don’t you know—Adela the au- 
thor, and Sibyl the musician, and Rosa- 
mund the painter; but what I always 
contend is that if you want to get your- 
self advertised, if you really want to keep 
yourself before the public, you should ree- 
ommend a soap. It’s so simple! Lady 
Adela goes to this Hypatia Club, and pays 
court to all sorts of women whom she 
doesn’t know in the least, and otherwise 
wouldn't want to know; and sometimes, 
but very seldom, they give her a bit of a 
paragraph — nothing to speak of. But 
now, if she were to recommend a soap, 
her name would be in every newspaper 
in England! And it’s so easy! They 
would say: ‘Lady Adela Cunyngham, 
of Aivron Lodge, Campden Hill, writes— 
Your soap is the most fascinating I 
have ever tried.’ Don’t you see?’ Then 
she would get her name in big type into 
all the weekly illustrated papers; and 
people would say, ‘ Well, but who is 
Lady Adela Cunyngham?’ — and other 
people would say: ‘Oh, don’t you know? 
She writes novels. She is the authoress 
of so-and-so.’ And that would secure her 
fame. It would draw attention to her 
work. Then she wouldn’t be dependent 
on that horrid creature Mr. Octavius 
Quirk and his gang of self-puffers to give 
her a little contemptuous cold encourage- 
ment now and again when they're not en- 
gaged in bepraising each other. I’m for 
soap. Don’t you think it’s reasonable? 
Isn’t it more independent? I wouldn’t 
ask horrid, ugly men to my house, in the 
hope of getting a favorable notice of my 
new book. And I wouldn’t go to the 
Hypatia Club either, talking to inky-fin- 
gered young women, and secretly look- 
ing forward.to small paragraphs. Lady 
Adela is really the dearest creature 
in the world; but she does strive a 
little too much for notoriety. I don’t 
think it’s dignified; I don’t, really. Do 
you?” 

This was an unexpected gybe; and the 
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swinging over of the boom (so to speak) 
rather frightened him. 

‘* But—but—” he stammered, ‘‘ how can 
there be any harm in belonging to the 
Club you mentioned ?— why, you yourself 
are a member, you said—” 

She burst out laughing. 

‘*Oh, I go there for fun. Sometimes 
it’s awful fun. The discussion nights, es- 
pecially—” 

‘* And what do you discuss?” 

** Well, we generally discuss Man; and 
I can tell you we give him what for. 
Then there’s education—and stupid things 
of that kind—” 

These glades and alleys were becoming 
almost crowded, so many people were 
lingering about in the cool air of the 
summer night; and as he did not know 
at what moment this talkative young 
person might consider it her duty to go 
and join one or other of the nebulous 
groups, he thought it better to clinch the 
bargain about the Hypatia Club by ask- 
ing the number in Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, and the hour at which he would 
be expected to make his appearance on 
the following afternoon. She told him. 

‘‘And mind you put on your best bib 
and tucker— metaphorically speaking,” 
said she, saucily. ‘For they'll write 
paragraphs about you.” 

‘* About me?” he said, in astonishment. 
‘* Why about me?” 

‘* Because it’s their business! Literal- 
ly their business. They live by it. Oh, 
I know the kind of thing that will ap- 
pear—among the little snippets divided 
off by three stars: ‘Sir Francis Gordon 
of Grantly does not at all look the tyran- 
nical landlord he is reported to be—’  By- 
the-way, are you a tyrannical landlord?” 

“Tm not a landlord at all!—nothing 
to speak of, at least. I keep nearly all 
the farms in my own hands.” 

‘*Very well,” she went on, with much 
complacency. ‘‘ ‘Sir Francis Gordon of 
Grantly, who is well known as the croft- 
er’s friend—’” 

“Bless my soul, there’s not a crofter 
in the whole district!” he exclaimed. 

‘What does that matter? One must 
live. But don’t be alarmed, Sir Francis. 
They’re not so bad as they’re painted. 
And it’s generally the people who want 
paragraphs who get paragraphs. I'll pro- 
tect you as well as I can.” And with 
that the engaging nymph put her hand 
on his arm, and said she would like to 
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be taken back to the drawing-room now; 
Lady Adela might notice their length- 
ened absence; besides, she wanted to see 
and hear something of the great folk as- 
sembled there. 

It was between two and three in the 
morning that Frank Gordon set out on 
foot for his rooms in Jermyn Street: this 
invariable walk home was about the only 
exercise that the busy life of London left 
him. And if the pert and charming 
young lady who had been doing her best 
to entertain him was pleasing herself 
with the idea that she had secured an- 
other captive, she was—on this occasion, 
at least—mistaken. As he passed along 
by the sombre spaces of the Parks, he was 
thinking of some one very different: he 
was thinking, and quite involuntarily 
and perhaps unconsciously thinking, of 
a Greek girl—so sweet, so serene, so self- 
possessed, so bland in the smiling of her 
dark eyes. And perhaps, in a vague 
kind of way, he may have been specu- 
lating as to the direction in which those 
two, uncle and niece, might now be dis- 
tantly wandering—whether they were 
searching the ione hills around Glen- 
avon, whether they were following the 
windings of the silver Spey, whether they 
were on remote ‘‘ Loch Loyal’s side, or 
up by Mudal Water.” He did not know 
that the old botanist had gone on a far 
wider quest; and as little did he dream 
that Briseis Valieri, become a mere slave 
and drudge, was here in this very town 
of London. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE HYPATIA—AND THEREAFTER. 


Now Sir Francis Gordon of Grantly 
had about as much courage as most peo- 
ple (the Gordons have never been con- 
spicuous for cowardice); but it must be 
admitted that when he entered the door 
of the Hypatia Club, in Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall, and beheld a dim vista of femi- 
nine forms, an indefinable apprehension 
occupied his mind. However, here was 
the hall-porter, and him he was glad to 
recognize as a man and a brother; and 
he inwardly blessed the little page - boy 
who took from him his hat and gloves 
and cane. Then, just as he was hesita- 
ting at the very last moment as to whether 
he should not turn and fiy, he became 
aware of the figure of a young person on 
the staircase—a figure gracefully clad in 
biscuit-colored Indian silk, and surmount- 


ed by a portentous Gainsborough hat: 
and at the same moment he was conscious 
that Miss Georgie Lestrange was lauch- 
ing at him. The ruddy- haired damsel] 
descended a step or two. 

‘**Aren’t you awfully frightened?” she 
said. 

‘*T am,” he said. 

‘* Well,come up into the drawing-room. 
They really don’t bite.” 

She led the way into a spacious suite 
of apartments; and presently he found 
himself in the midst of a large assemblage 
of fashionably dressed ladies, who did not 
in any wise differ, as far as he could see, 
from the ordinary folk that one would 
expect to meet at an afternoon reception. 
Moreover, they did not take any notice 
of him; apparently they were chiefly con- 
cerned in worshipping at the shrine of a 
well-known actor, whose benevolent airs 
of patronage might have made a cat grin 
its ears off. So gradually, while the vi- 
vacious Miss Georgie kept talking to him, 
he began to recover his nerve. 

‘“ When does the shocking begin?” he 
said. 

‘* What shocking?” she demanded. 

‘* Well, I wanted to be shocked,” he 
went on. ‘‘And there isn’t anything. 
They’re mostly pretty women, with very 
pretty dresses. Don’t they ever —do 
something —to—to make a stranger 
jump?” 

‘‘Of course not!” said she. ‘‘ Why, 
what did you expect? They’re just like 
other people—” 

‘* You hinted that they were rather ad- 
vanced—emancipated—” 

‘** Oh, well,” she confessed, ‘‘ you might 
once in a blue moon come upon an elder- 
ly i ly wearing divided skirts—” 

‘‘And is that all? Is that all? Di- 
vided skirts? That’s nothing. I wear 
them myself.” 

‘““Come away now, Sir Francis, and 
talk to Lady Adela, and Sibyl and Rosa- 
mund Bourne—I can see them in the 
next room—and we will all go down and 
have tea together. And if you would 
only take that detestable creature, Oc- 
tavius Quirk, and fling him out of the 
window, I would give you an additional 
slice of bread and butter.” 

Young Gordon did not wish to throw 
anybody out of the window; but he went 
with her to seek Lady Adela Cunyng- 
ham and the Ladies Sibyl and Rosamund 
Bourne; and the three tall and handsome 





sisters he found paying assiduous and 
humble court to about as ill-favored a 
person as he had ever encountered —a 
podgy person, of unwholesome complex- 
ion, with eyes the color of boiled goose- 
berries—who was explaining, with a sort 
of feebly boisterous glee, how he had just 
been appointed to the control of the liter- 
ary department of an important morning 
paper. 

‘The fact is, Lady Adela,” he was say- 
ing, when the playful Miss Georgie and 
her companion drew near, ‘‘ the Editor 
doesn’t care a hang about literature; all 
his interests are in politics and the Church 

-_the House of Commons debates and the 

Ecclesiastical Intelligence—ecclesiastical 
intelligence!—why don’t they read Gib- 
bon?—and then, as the Manager is en- 
tirely occupied with his Special Corre- 
spondents and his foreign news, the two 
of them between them have agreed to 
hand over all the books to me. And I 
can tell you I mean to make some of those 
fellows sit up! There’s a great deal too 
much of mutual puffery going on—” 

At this moment Miss Georgie’s mis- 
chievous eyes became demure and inscru- 
table; she dared not laugh; she would 
not offend one from whom Lady Adela 
Cunyngham was always expecting a little 
judicious help. 

‘* especially among the bardlets—the 
small poets—who keep bandying verses 
the one to the other. And some of them 
in Government offices, too! — pocketing 
the public money—and scrawling their 
wretched sentimental trash on her Maj- 
esty’s stationery, with her Majesty’s pens 
and ink. I tell you I mean to make them 
hop!-—like a hen on a hot girdle—” 

“Oh, Mr. Quirk,” said Lady Adela, 
‘*['m sure you wouldn’t do anything un- 
kind !” 

‘“Well, well,” he said, doubtfully shak- 
ing his head—his extremely unprepossess- 
ing head—*‘ that is as it may be. I intend 
to keep my section of the paper lively. 
The public doesn’t read books; but it does 
delight in slashing reviews; and it shall 
have them. And I am going to start a 
literary causerie as well: some of those 
pretentious dolts who pose as wits and 
philosophers — philosophers catching at 
the coat tails of Comte—a lot of those 
fellows want taking down a peg—several 
pegs—” 

“But just think, Mr. Quirk,” Lady 
Adela pleaded, ‘‘ about the reviews: you 
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might be doing an irreparable injury to 
some poor struggling aspirant—” 

‘‘Then let them stop struggling and 
aspiring,” he said, with his boisterous hi- 
larity. ‘‘ We have quite enough authors 
already, of recognized position. You 
yourself, Lady Adela, have acquired your 
status: you are no longer an amateur.” 

Of course that clinched the matter: 
Lady Adela, looking as proud and pleased 
as if she had been presented with the 
Crown of England, had no further thought 
for the poor struggling aspirant. And 
meanwhile young Gordon, who had been 
eying with a vague curiosity this mouton 
enragé sort of creature, and who was not 
much interested in his shop-talk, had been 
inwardly saying to himself: ‘‘My fat 
friend, it would do you a world of good 
if you were made to crawl six miles up 
the Corrieara burn with a rifle in your 
hand. And perhaps two or three days 
starvation wouldn’t do you much harm 
either.” 

Then they all went down to the rooms 
on the lower floor; and they were lucky 
enough to secure a small table for them- 
selves; and they had tea, amid the mov- 
ing and murmuring crowd; while Frank 
Gordon, glancing round him from time 
to time, so far from finding anything to 
shock him (he rather wanted to be shocked, 
the scoundrel), thought he had never 
seen anywhere a more pleasant-looking, 
intelligent-looking, and well-dressed set 
of folk. And then Miss Lestrange said 
to the lady who was presiding at this lit- 
tle festivity : 

‘* Addie, listen. Do you think it would 
be a dreadful breach of confidence if I 
showed you some lines that Miss Penguin 
dashed off yesterday morning, when she 
was in here? You know, I rather think 
she likes these pieces handed about—es- 
pecially when they’re just a trifle strong 
—I mean, when an editor would probably 
fight shy of them—” 

‘*Come away with it, Georgie,” said 
Lady Adela, laughing. ‘‘ Never mind 
about Miss Penguin.” 

‘Oh, but really I think the little piece 
is very fine,” replied Miss Georgie, with 
much seriousness, as she dived into the 
recesses of her purse. ‘‘ The fact is, what 
she aims at is passion—passion—passion. 
She declares there is no passion in our 

modern literature—” 

‘* Let’s see what she has to say for her 
self—” 
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At this point Miss Georgie found the 
fragment of paper she was seeking; and 
it was handed round; and when it ar- 
rived at young Gordon this was what he 
read: 

We stagger through blunders and errors— 

Be it ill—be it well: 
Till we come to the lightnings and terrors— 
And we quail not at Hell! 

** Yes, it’s rather choice,” he observed, 
with a critical air. 

‘Oh, there’s no impressing you,” said 
Georgie Lestrange, impatiently, and she 
snatched back the paper. And then she 
smiled. ‘‘ Well, Sir Francis, if Miss Pen- 
guin turns up this afternoon, I will in- 
troduce you to her. And you mustn't 
mind much what she says. The truth is, 
since some brute of a man threw her pet 
pug overboard—it was somewhere in tlie 
Black Sea, I believe—she has been just a 
wee, tiny bit cross with things in general. 
But she means well; and she’s a dear, 
unreasonable, quixotic kind of creature; 
and be sure you remember that she writes 
under the name of Sappho.” 

Georgie was as good as her word; for 
hardly had they risen from the table, af- 
ter their brief refreshment, when she ex- 
claimed, 

‘* Why, here is Miss Penguin just come 
in!” 

And the next moment young Frank 
Gordon found himself being presented to 
no less a celebrity than the poetess of fire 
and fury, of spasms and gasps. She was 
a somewhat elderly and rather dowdily- 
dressed woman, who had a baleful eye; 
and the meaning of that aggressive eye 
he was soon to discover; because it now 
happened that certain friends of Miss 
Lestrange came up to claim her, so that 
he was left at the mercy of Sappho. 

‘*Hadn’t we better go into the court- 
yard?” she said, abruptly. ‘‘It is pestif- 
erous here.” 

This was a command rather than an 
invitation; and meekly he followed her 
through the open French windows. The 
stone court-yard was a bare-looking place; 
but there were a few scarlet geraniums 
in pots, and there was some ivy on the 
wall. 

‘‘Have you read my ‘Mirrorings’?” 
she demanded forthwith. 

‘* Well—eh—not yet,” he said, in ut- 
most trepidation. ‘‘I have not been so 
lucky. But—but I have heard that the 
poems are beautiful—full of fervor—” 
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‘“They are not poems,” she observed 
calmly (and he wished the paving-stones 
would open and swallow him up). ‘The 
book is a novel. And it is a novel of 
fashionable society as it exists at the pres- 
ent day; and I wished to ask you if the 
picture is not a true one.” 

‘*Oh, but I am not a fashionable per- 
son at all!” he exclaimed, with momen. 
tary relief. ‘‘ Far from that. I know 
hardly anything of London life. My in- 
terests are all in the country—” 

‘*But you must be well aware of what 
is going on,” she said, with a severity that 
breught him to his senses, and scattered 
to the winds his trembling subterfuges. 
‘“You go enough into society to know 
what exists there. And it is time that 
some one should speak the truth. It is 
time an exposure should be made.” 

And from this starting-point she pro- 
ceeded with such a denunciation of the 
vices of fashionable society as nearly took 
his breath away; and not only that, but 
she appeared to hold him responsible for 
this appalling condition of affairs. At 
first he only mildly protested. 

‘Miss Penguin,” he said, ‘‘ how can 
you believe such things? And how can 
you know? I must put it plainly—how 
can any unmarried woman know?’ 

‘‘The married women of my acquaint- 
ance are my authority!” she retorted. 

And with that she made a statement 
still more sweeping and preposterous than 
any of her previous allegations. It shall 
not be repeated here, for the simple rea- 
son that the morbid imaginings of a neg- 
lected and elderly and _ill-conditioned 
spinster would be interesting only to doc- 
tors—as the symptoms of a familiar dis- 
ease. Young Gordon could but say: 

‘*Oh, that is absurd. Pardon me, but 
it is quite absurd. Ihave as wide a cir- 
cle of friends and acquaintances as most 
people; and I am certain no such state of 
things exists—there may be isolated cases 
here and there, of course. Why, even if 
the men were so base, do you imagine 
their wives would allow such a system to 
continue?—they could not be kept in ig- 
norance!” 

‘*Oh, I dare say their wives are just 
as bad as they are!” she answered him, 
tauntingly. 

Now at this there arose in Frank Gor- 
don’s heart something that was not to be 
repressed ; he tried to choke it down, but 
he could not; for it seemed to him that all 
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the women whom he knew and honored 

all the mothers and wives whom he 
i:new and honored—were being slandered 
by this frowzy fool, this Sappho of the 
Seven Dials. 

“Tf these are the stories,” said he—and 
he averted his eyes, for he knew that they 
were hot with indignation—‘‘ that the 
married women of your acquaintance tell 
to you, an unmarried woman, I can only 
wonder amongst what set of people you 
live.” 

Then he checked himself hard. Her 
unguage had been brutal; but he had no 
ight toreply with brutality. And at this 
moment a heaven-born inspiration sprang 
into his brain. 

“Oh, Miss Penguin,” said he, with af- 
fected cheerfulness, ‘‘do you know that 
Mr. Octavius Quirk is here?—and he has 
just been given the control of the re- 
views of a daily paper; and I suppose he 
must be forming a staff of contributors. 
Wouldn’t you like to talk to him about 
it? Shall I go and fetch him to you?” 

‘Oh, will you—will you?” she said, ea- 
gerly; and without another unnecessary 
word he left. 

As he was passing through the first 
of the lower rooms, he came upon Miss 
Georgie Lestrange, who turned aside from 
her small coterie to find out how he had 
been getting on. 

‘“Why did you introduce me to that 
woman?” he said, rather angrily. ‘‘She’s 
a brute!” 

But at this juncture Lady Adela Cun- 
yngham came up. 

‘‘Sir Francis,” said the tall, and smil- 
ing, and comely young matron, ‘‘ would 
you like to join in a little bit of a frolic?” 

His mood changed in a moment—he 
had a quite boyish love of diversion. 

‘*Certainly—certainly !” 

‘‘ Well,” said she, ‘‘ this is what I pro- 
pose. Sir Hugh has gone down into 
Devonshire; and I have just discovered 
that Georgie, and my sisters Sibyl and 
Rose, have no engagement whatever for 
to-night; and my idea is to have an even- 
ing in Scotland.” 

‘* What?” he said—fearing she had gone 
mad. 

‘“* We will have all the shutters shut,” 
she went on; ‘‘and all the lamps and 
gases lit; and I’ve telegraphed home to 
see if they can let us have dinner at 
seven—with cockaleekie, if possible; and 
we are all to be in tartan things, or at 
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least homespun; and we are to imagine 
ourselves in Strathaivron—at the lodge, 
you know—with the guns, and the keep- 
ers, and the ponies, and the panniers, just 
come down from the hill—” 

‘**Delightful—delightful !” he cried, with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ What a grand idea! And 
so awfully good of you to give me a 
chance of joining in! But, Lady Adela, 
if you don’t mind, I would rather have 
twenty minutes at my rooms, to change 
these hateful garments for something 
more sensible—” 

‘* Why, we're all going home now for 
the very same purpose! You come along as 
soon as you can, Sir Francis. It’s getting 
late, you know. And we must not have 
the cockaleekie cold.” 

Sad it is to say that he forgot all about 
the perfervid Sappho whom he had left 
pacing the solitary court-yard ; and he 
never bestowed a thought on Mr.Octavius 
Quirk; he went out, and jumped into a 
hansom,and drove to his rooms in Jermyn 
Street, and there he quickly exchanged 
his town costume for Norfolk jacket and 
knickerbockers. Then he got into an- 
other hansom, and was rapidly conveyed 
out to Aivron Lodge, Campden Hill. 

And here the drawing-room, with the 
shutters closed, was all lit up; and Lady 
Adela, and her sisters the Ladies Sibyl 
and Rosamund Bourne, and Georgie Les- 
trange, were disporting themselves in 
such scarfs or bodices of tartan as they 
had been able to find—Miss Lestrange, 
indeed, had a dark blue Tam o’ Shanter 
curbing her rebellious ruddy tresses; and 
each of them had at her neck a brooch of 
cairngorms or a ptarmigan’s foot set in 
silver. Young Gordon of Grantly threw 
himself on to a chair. 

‘*Tady Adela,” said he, in an exhaust- 
ed kind of fashion, ‘‘ will you forgive me 
if I don’t dress for dinner to-night? I’m 
completely done. We've had an awful 
stalk. Three hours up the Corrieara burn 
before we could get to leeward of the 
beasts; and then the stag I hit disap- 
peared; we hunted and hunted; and do 
you know where we found him—about 
an hour and a half ago?—why, he had 
been able to run as far as the Black 
Rocks, and then he had tumbled dead, and 
rolled right down into Glen Shuna. We 
found him in a peat-hag—his feet sticking 
up—” 

“You are a lovely liar,” said Miss 
Georgie Lestrange, half audibly; and then 
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she went over to the piano, and sat down, 
and sonorously struck two handfuls of 
keys. What was this? 
“Cam ye by Athol, lad with the philabeg, 
Down by the Tummel, or banks of the Garry ? 
Saw ye the lads wi’ their bonnets and white 
cockades, 
Leaving their mountains to follow Prince 
Charlie? 
Follow thee, follow thee, wha wadna follow 
thee ? 
Lang hast thou lo’ed and trusted us fairly: 
Charlie, Charlie, wha wadna follow thee ? 
King o’ the Highland hearts, bonnie Prince 
Charlie !” 


She sang with extraordinary spirit, what- 
ever a trained musician might have 
thought of the quality of her voice; and 
this first verse was greeted with cheers of 
approval and encouragement. And then 
she went on: 

“T’ll to Lochiel, and Appin, and kneel to them; 
Down by Lord Murray and Roy of Kildarlie; 
Brave Mackintosh he shall fly to the field with 

them ; 
These are the lads I can trust wi’ my Charlie!” 


But so infectious was the martial call 
that they all broke out into the chorus: 
“Follow thee, follow thee, wha wadna follow 
thee ? 
Lang hast thou lo’ed and trusted us fairly: 
Charlie, Charlie, wha wadna follow thee? 
King o’ the Highland hearts, bonnie Prince 
Charlie !” 


In the midst of this tumult the door 
was opened. : 

‘‘Dinner is served, your ladyship,” 
said the grave and unseeing butler. 

So they all stopped, and burst out 
laughing; and Lady Adela drove the 
younger folk into the dining-room, her- 
self following last with Frank Gordon. 

The soup was cockaleekie; and if there 
is any form of food more nutritious, and 
appetizing, and wholesome, then one per- 
son who has wandered about the face of 
the earth a little bit is ignorant of it. 
But it was not of the viands they were 
thinking. 

‘* Georgie,” said Lady Adela (in grave 
continuation of the make-believe), ‘‘do 
you know what Honnor has done to- 
day?” 

‘*T know what she did in the morning,” 
said Miss Georgie (who also was a tolera- 
ble liar), ‘‘for I went up to the Geinig 
to share her lunch with her—not much 
of a lunch either—biscuits, an apple, and 
a bottle of milk—and she had got a fifteen- 
pounder out of the Horseshoe Pool. But 








it’s no use speaking to her—she’s just das; 
with pride about her new waders—” Hey, 
the fair damsel suddenly turned to ti. 
guest of the evening. ‘I wish to explaiy 
Sir Francis, that although Honnor (yy, 
yngham-—I mean Lady Rockminster 
goes fishing in waders,she preserves perfect 
decorum; for she wears a skirt over them 
—a simple skirt, that doesn’t drag, don’ 
you know. And when she has them oy 
she’s as fond of the water as a Newfound 
land dog; yesterday she wouldn’t let old 
Robert pull the ferry - boat across—s)}), 
got hold of it by the bow, and dragged jt 
over to the other side—” 

‘* Well, really,” said Lady Adela, in a 
most serious manner, ‘‘we must have 
something done at the Bad Step. It is 
getting to be a more breakneck place 
than ever, for the shingle is gradually 
falling to the foot of the precipice; and 
how Honnor can clamber down, with a 
long salmon-rod over her shoulder, | 
don’t understand. She won't let old 
Robert carry anything now—except the 
lunch-bag and the gaff—” 

And so they chattered on — these 
happy children—up here on the still 
heights, with all the great murmuring 
world of London quite forgotten. Then, 
when the simple banquet was over, young 
Gordon rose. 

‘‘[m going to propose a toast,” said 
he, ‘‘and in Highland fashion. I want 
you all to drink with me to the health of 
the Lady of the House!” 

He got up on to his chair, and placed 
one foot on the table; the three girls, 
giggling over the difficulty of the per- 
formance, followed his example, holding 
their glasses very shakily; Lady Adela, 
blushing a little, remained seated. And 
then he called to them: ‘‘ Suasa! suasa! 
Nish! nish! To the Baintighearna |!” 
He tossed off the claret; he threw the glass 
over his shoulder, shattering it on the 
floor; and the three merry maidens did 
the like, though they seemed rather glad 
to get down from their unstable position. 
And then Lady Adela stood up, shyly, 
and made a pretty little bow. 

‘“‘Tt’s awfully good of you,” said she. 
‘I’m sorry I can’t make a speech. I’m 
awfully sorry. But if you will allow 
me, I will propose another and a more 
important toast that I think will appeal 
to you—if you recall bygone days it will 

* “Up with it! up with it!—Now! now !—To the 
Lady of the House !” 
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peal to you—maybe—maybe it will 


t ) 
val raise a lump in your throat-—-as it’s 
like to do in mine—well, I can’t say more 
—but—but—Here is to Bonnie Scotland!” 

At this there was a perfect whirlwind 


of cries. 

‘““The land of the hills and glens!” 

‘‘The land of the heather!” 

‘‘Strathaivron — and all the friends 
who have been with us there!” 

Then again Lady Adela interposed. 

‘‘Sib,” she said to her sister, ‘‘ you 
know, Scotland isn’t all skylarking. 
Come away now, and play something for 
us—‘ Caller Herrin,’ perhaps.” 

So they all of them trooped into the 
drawing-room, and Lady Sibyl got her 
violin out of its case, while Lady Rosa- 
mund sat down to the piano. There 
was a little tuning; then the air began; 
and the two sisters played very well, for 
amateurs; as clearly as might be the vi- 
brating strings of the violin spoke their 
pathetic message : 

‘Buy my caller herrin, 

They’re bonnie fish and halesome farin’. 

Buy my caller herrin, 

New drawn frae the Forth. 

Wha’ll buy my caller herrin ? 

They’re no brought here without brave darin’. 

Buy my caller herrin, 

Ye little ken their worth. 

Wha’ll buy my caller herrin ?— 

© you may ca’ them vulgar farin’ 

Wives and mithers, maist despairin’, 

Ca’ them lives o’ men.” 


But no sooner had Lady Rosamund 
risen from the piano than Georgie Les- 
trange took her place. 

‘*Oh, that kind of thing will never do!” 
she exclaimed (though her own eyes were 
brimming with tears), and thereupon she 
dashed into the lively strains of 

“Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye waukin yet, 

And are your drums a-beating yet ? 
If ye were waukin, I wad wait, 
To meet Johnnie Cope in the morning!” 

She suddenly stopped. She pretended 
to hear something. She ran to one of 
the windows. 

‘* Listen, you people, listen !’’ she cried. 
‘It’s Roderick —and Colin —they’ve 
brought home the stag!” Then she called 
out into the dark: ‘‘ How many points, 
Roderick? Twelve points? A Royal? 
Well done! And why are you so late? 
Couldn’t catch the pony? Wasn't it hob- 
bled? But it had to be chased all the 
same? And you couldn't stop it till it 
got down to the Giaisyer burn? And in 
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the dark the strapping of the stag on to 
the saddle wasn't easy? Well, I should 
think not! Now you go round to Jef- 
fries and tell him that you and Colin are 
to have an extra glass of whiskey to-night; 
and I’ve no doubt, seeing it’s a Royal, that 
Sir Francis will give each of you a couple 
of sovereigns in the morning. And in 
the mean time,” continued this giddy- 
pated lass, turning to her audience, “* la- 
dies and gentleman, since there are just 
enough of you for a reel, we must cele- 
brate the coming home of the stag.”’ 

She went quickly back to the piano, 
and again struck her hands on the keys. 
What the frantic reel or strathspey was 
they did not stay to coasider; the well- 
known air had all of them at once to 
their feet, facing their partners; and be- 
fore they knew what they were about 
these laughing folk were going through 
elaborately intricate evolutions, with 
many a wild ‘‘hooch!” thrown in to 
stimulate Georgie’s intoxicating music. 
It was at this point that the drawing- 
room door was opened, and once more 
the calm-visaged butler made his appear- 
ance. 

‘*Lord Rockminster,” he said, in an 
absent kind of fashion. 

There advanced into the room a por- 
tentously tall man—a man in his way 
just as handsome as his three beautiful 
sisters; and when he had recovered from 
his momentary bewilderment, and when 
the confusion had been quelled, he said: 

‘‘Very sorry to interrupt; but I’ve 
some news—I hope for every one of you. 
I’ve been writing and writing for the last 
fortnight; but the final telegram only 
came this evening. I’ve taken Glen 
Skean Castle for the autumn. Now, look 
here, Addie, to begin with you: Cunyng- 
ham is perfectly well aware that the 
Strathaivron moor must be let alone for 
the next two years—it will take all that 
time to recover. So I consider that he 
and you are booked. I won’t take any 
refusal. And you, Miss Lestrange—may 
we count on you?” 

‘*The prospect is just heavenly!” said 
Georgie, with her eyes gleaming delight. 
** You, Sib?” 
‘Of course!” 

**' You, Rose?” 

‘* Me, too, please 
the sisters. 

“As for Gordon,” continued this tall 
person, who was generally known as 
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“Rock,” ‘‘we simply can’t do without 
him on the Twelfth; and besides, there 
are two beats on the Skean—with a sprink- 
ling of forty-pounders, I am told; and he 
can exchange with Honnor just as they 
may choose. And then I’m going to ask 
the Prince and Princess, if they haven’t 
gone back to Monteveltro. What do you 
say as regards yourself, Gordon?” 

‘‘l’'m on—awfully good of you,” was 
the instant response. 

‘* So that’s all settled,” said Lord Rock- 
minster, placidly. ‘* And now, drop your 
tomfoolery, and let’s go into the dining- 
room, and have some cigarettes, and soda- 
water, and things.” 

What time that party broke up (for 
they were not yet done with Bonnie Scot- 
land) it is needless to inquire; but at last, 
at the door, the ladies came along to bid 
Rockminster and Frank Gordon farewell; 
and the younger of the two men said: 

‘*Lady Adela, I really don’t know how 
to thank you. It has been the grandest 
night I ever spent in London.” 

‘‘And about the maddest, I should 
think,” said she, laughing, as she gave 
him her hand. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A GREEK SLAVE, 


‘*Now, Briseis, dear,” said Mrs. Alex- 
ander Elliott to her niece, as these two 
were seated in the somewhat dusky din- 
ing-room of a large house in Devonshire 
Place, Regent’s Park, ‘‘you must not 
think me unfeeling if I try to explain a 
few matters to you, though no doubt you 
are tired after so long and fatiguing a 
journey. You see, it is absolutely neces- 
sary. I fear you did not pay much heed 
to what Mr. Murray the lawyer told-you; 
you were so completely overcome by what 
had happened — naturally;.you did not 
seem to understand that your little for- 
tune was as good as gone; and not only 
that, but your uncle appears to have been 
eating into his own small capital to give 
you the six-per-cent. interest regularly, 
and keep you in ignorance. Well, he 
has made you what reparation he could; 
he has left you every penny he possessed ; 
though I did think he was going to do 
something for Olga and Brenda—if it was 
impossible about Edward—” 

‘Aunt Clara,” cried the girl, ‘‘ my 
cousins shall have the money! — they 
must take the money. I can earn my 
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own living. I can go back to Athens— 
and teach English—” 

‘*Leave me a little self-respect,” said 
the pale-faced, anxious-eyed widow, wit) 
some semblance of pride. ‘‘ You were 
confided to my care; and I have always 
endeavored to do my duty. And some 
times the struggle has been a hard one 
yes, sometimes very hard — harder thay 
you might imagine. But now, Briseis, | 
wish to explain further: the interest on 
this money that your uncle has left you 
will not do much more than keep you in 
clothes, with a trifle for your pocket—and 
so far you are independent; while here 
is a home for you, and a hearty welcome; 
only, I—I was going to make an appeal 
to you—whether you would mind lend- 
ing a hand about the house—” 

‘*T will do anything—anything, Aunt 
Clara—and be delighted!” cried Briseis, 
most cheerfully. ‘‘I nave been so idle 
and useless—nothing but amusement. 
Tell me what I can do!” 

‘*Of course I would not ask you to do 
anything menial; but it is different when 
family affection is the motive—” 

‘*Tell me what I can do!” 

‘* Well, for example,” continued Aunt 


Clara, rather apprehensively, ‘‘ there are 
your cousins Olga and Brenda: they are 
the dearest and sweetest girls; but their 
temperaments are extremely sensitive; 
and they have to be studied, in the small- 
est particulars, or some serious illness 


might ensue. Each of them has to have 
a cup of tea taken to her room every 
morning at seven—” 

‘*T will take up the tea to them!” ex- 
claimed Briseis—as if it were a privilege. 

‘*Oh, would you?—would you be so 
very obliging?” said the widow, with the 
somewhat sad and yet resolute face show- 
ing instant relief. ‘‘ That will be so good 
of you! And then at nine each has her 
breakfast in her own room—and it is 
such a busy hour—there are so many of 
us—” 

‘* But I will carry up breakfast to them |” 
said Briseis, with the beautiful black eyes 
wondering. Was this all that was to 
be demanded of her? 

Of a sudden the door was thrown open 
and there marched into the room a flabby- 
faced, flaxen-haired girl of about eighteen, 
whose naturally pallid skin was flushed 
with anger and vexation. 

‘*T will stand this no longer,” she said, 
hotly. ‘‘I will not be insulted by lodgers. 
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Either they leave the house or I do. 
Whv should I be insulted by lodgers? 
What else are they? Oh, yes, I know! 
Young ladies of good family, who are to 
be introduced to polite society—and this 
big house is kept up on their account— 
and every one put to the greatest incon- 
venience and worry—”’ 

‘My dear Olga!”—but no heed would 
she take of the feeble protest. 

‘‘ Young ladies of good family! Coun- 
try bumpkins who come to town to be 
taken to a few concerts and private views! 
And I will not stand it any longer. I 
will not be insulted—I will not—I will 
not! I will not be told that I have the 
temper of a hedgehog! That Bingham 
girl—that eat, Ada Bingham—must leave 
the house—or Ido!” And therewith she 
flounced out of the room again, slamming 
the door behind her. 

The poor mother was all trembling. 
Presently she said, in a limp kind of way: 

‘‘Tt’s so dreadfully inconsiderate of any 
one to cross her, if you think of her sen- 
sitive temperament. If she was as dull 
and commonplace and thick-skinned as 
most girls, I dare say she wouldn’t mind; 
but now this will just break her down. 


I know what she will do; she will go 
straight to her bed, in complete collapse; 
and every hour she will have to have 
scrambled eggs and tea sent to her-—keep- 
ing a maid coming and going the whole 


It’s so inconsiderate of Miss 
Bingham. And yet I cannot afford to 
quarrel with her. I must find some 
means of soothing Olga’s wounded feel- 
ings—-” 

‘*Shall I go up to her room, Aunt 
Clara,” said Briseis (who was insensately 
anxious to be of use, no matter in what 
direction), ‘‘ and try to pacify her?” 

‘*Oh, no—oh, no!” exclaimed the mo- 
ther, in great alarm. ‘‘She would fling 
things at you—I mean—I mean, she might 
not understand —she wants some one 
who knows her ways. And I suppose I 
must go now and see about the scram- 
bled eggs.” 

As she said this, she sighed, and rose 
from her chair. But the next moment 
all her countenance lighted up with an 
expression of the greatest kindness and 
affection; for there came into the room 
—or rather hobbled in on crutches—a 
poor small lad of twelve or thirteen. This 
was the only one of her cousins whom 
Briseis had not as yet encountered; and 


day long. 
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she had no sooner set eyes on him—re- 
garding his friendly glance, his modest 
demeanor, and the gallant effort he made 
to shake hands with her, despite the 
crutches—than she knew that here was a 
little gentleman. She took a liking to 
him from the first instant. 

‘*Cousin Briseis,” he said, eagerly, as 
soon as his mother had gone away to 
look after the afflicted Olga, ‘you are 
from Greece: have you seen the Plain 
of Marathon?’ 

‘Oh, yes, many a time,” she said, in 
her pleasantest manner; and she could 
be extremely pleasant, both with voice 
and looks. ‘‘When you go up Penteli- 
cus—you know that is where the quarries 
are, where they got the marble for the 
temples on the Acropolis—you look right 
across the Plain of Marathon.” 

‘‘And Salamis?” said this poor chap 
with the pinched features and the wide- 
staring blue eyes. 

‘*Oh, yes; you can see the Bay of Sal- 
amis from any of the heights about Ath- 
ens. Quite close by.” 

**And Thermopylz?” 

**Ah, that’s much further away—and 
one doesn’t often go round by that part 
of the coast.” 

‘*T suppose you haven't been as far as 
Troy?” he said, with the same wistful, im- 
aginative intensity. ‘‘ You couldn’t tell 
me what the country is like?” 

‘* Well, I have sailed past it,” said she, 
good-naturedly; ‘‘ but there’s not much 
to be seen from the steamer. First you 
come in sight of Mount Ida—” 

‘*Many-fountained Ida!” he exclaimed, 
breathlessly. 

‘‘-that’s inland from Cape Baba. And 
then you have Tenedos on your left—Ten- 
edos is a yellowish-looking island. But 
the shores of the Troad are ruddy, as far 
as I remember; and what you chiefly no- 
tice are a number of queer little wind- 
mills—attached to the wine-presses, you 
know—”’ 

‘* Briseis,” said he—for his mind was 
extraordinarily alert, jumping from one 
subject to another with astonishing swift- 
ness-—‘‘ what is the meaning of ‘ Zoe mou, 
sas agapo’?” 

‘*That is ‘My Life, I love you!’ But 
you seem to have read a great deal, Adal- 
bert.” 

The boy’s lips quivered, and his eyes 
filled. 

‘* What else have I had to do, Briseis?” 
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he said, looking down. ‘I have never 
been allowed to go to school—I have 
never had any games.” But the next 
moment he had plucked up his courage. 
‘* Briseis, do you know the story of Gen- 
eral Gordon at Khartoum? They say 
that when he knew he was going to be 
killed, he put on his full uniform, and 
took no weapon of any kind with him, 
no revolver or sword, and he went and 
stood at the top of the staircase, and wait- 
ed for them, and faced them in that way 
when they rushed in.” He looked at her 
for a moment. ‘‘I believe you could 
have done that, Cousin Briseis.” 

‘* What?” she cried, in amazement. 

‘“You know, you are very pretty,” he 
said, in a simple and yet earnest kind of 
fashion. ‘‘ You won’t mind my saying 
it—for I’m only a boy—and I want you 
to be a chum of mine; but there’s some- 
thing more than that about you. I think 
you should have a gold helmet on your 
head—and you should have a double- 
handed sword—and you could hew them 
down!” 

‘*T?” said she, laughing outright. ‘‘I? 
Why, I jump on toa chair if I catch sight 
of a mouse!” 


‘*That’s different,” he said, doggedly. 


“That’s different. I believe you would 
have held a shield in front of Horatius 
when he kept the bridge. Of course you 
must be brave. You have been brought 
up within sight of Salamis, and Marathon, 
and Thermopyle. Of course you must be 
brave. I think you could stand at a door, 
with a double-handed sword in your 
hands—if you were defending any one 
you cared for—and it would be a bad look- 
out for the other people—” 

‘Well, well, Adalbert,” said she, with 
the beautiful, soft, dark eyes smiling, 
‘‘who would have thought that I could 
be so ferocious? I’m afraid you haven’t 
guessed rightly thistime. It won't be long 
before you find out what a coward I am. 
Only, you and I are going to be chums— 
that’s agreed.” 

Just then Mrs. Elliott returned — de- 
spondent and almost despairing. 

**Oh, it’s dreadful!” she said. ‘‘The 
poor darling child is quite broken down. 
And Miss Bingham refuses to send a sin- 
gle word of apology. And that means a 
maid's services lost for the whole day.” 
But at this she pulled herself together— 
for she was a woman with many cares, 
who had little time for repining. ‘ Bri- 
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seis,” she said, ‘‘ would you be so extreme- 
ly kind as to take Adalbert out now, for a 
turn in the Park? He generally goes out 
at this hour—I am so sorry to trouble 
you—but things seem to be going against 
me—” 

‘“Why, Aunt Clara,” said Briseis, at 
once jumping to her feet, ‘‘ you should 
have told me before!” 

And away she went to fetch her hat. 
When she came down again she discoy- 
ered what was expected of her. There 
was an invalid-chair in the hall,and the 
poor lad was waiting. She did not hesitate 
fora moment. She got the chair out and 
on to the pavement; she assisted her cousin 
to his place; she carried back his crutches 
into the house; and then she set forth, she 
pushing the chair, while he directed its 
course. It never occurred to her to ask 
whether this was a menial task or whether 
the motive was family affection; and as 
little did she stay to consider whether tlie 
people in the Marylebone Road might 
fancy she was a nursery-maid in charge 
of a perambulator. She was happy in 
having something to do; and she was in- 
terested in this small gentleman, whose 
intrepid valor, unluckily, had all to be of 
the subjective kind—a mere mirror and 
reflection of what he might have wished 
for in actual life. 

And then the day was quite cheerful— 
for London; a breezy day with blue and 
white skies shining down through the 
prevailing pale mist; and when they had 
passed in by York Gate and entered upon 
the winding avenues of feathery ash, and 
sturdier sycamore, and tall, rustling, sway- 
ing poplars, throughout this world of leaf- 
age there was a perpetual soft murmur 
asof thesea. Then they made their way 
to the lake; and there was a shimmering 
silver on the water, with olive-green re- 
flections under the banks; and there were 
bobbing ducks and stately swans; and 
all the busy life of the small boy-mariners 
adventuring their tiny craft on the bosom 
of the rippling and glancing main. Not 
at all a dismal place—for London; and 
her crippled: cousin seemed to know its 
quietest nooks and recesses; presently they 
had drawn up by a wooden bench, where 
there was comparative solitude, and she 
could sit there while he talked to her. 

‘*Cousin Briseis,” said he, ‘‘ you are an 
Elliott too, you know; did you ever hear 
of the Lion of Liddesdale?” 

She confessed her ignorance. 
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“Well, if you will look in the pouch 
at the back of the chair, you will find a 
volume of ballads; and in it is ‘ Lock the 
door, Lariston’—I wish you would read 
it aloud to me—it sounds so much better 
when you hear some one else repeat it.” 

She did as she was bid; she searched in 
the cunning receptacle, that she discover- 
ed to be filled with books and magazines, 
chiefly of wild adventure; and at last she 
was ready to begin her recitation: 

“Lock the door, Lariston, lion of Liddesdale— 

Lock the door, Lariston, Louther comes on; 

The Armstrongs are flying, 
The widows are crying, 
The Castletoun’s burniag, and Oliver’s gone. 


” 


She did not in the least know what the 
story was about; but as she proceeded 
she could see that this poor lad’s sensitive 
physique was all tremulous with excite- 
ment, and his look was keen and exult- 
ant. 
“Why dost thou smile, noble Elliott of Lariston ? 
Why does the joy-candle gleam in thine eye? 
Thou bold border-ranger, 
Beware of thy danger, 
Thy foes are relentless, determined, and nigh.” 


Nay, as she finished— 
“See how they wane, the proud file of the 
Windermere, 
Howard, ah! woe to thy hopes of the day! 
Hear the rude welkin rend 
While the Scots’ shouts ascend: 
‘Elliott of Lariston, Elliott for aye!’ — 


he turned to her, his face quite pale with 
emotion— 

‘‘Are you not proud of being an El- 
liott, Briseis?” he demanded. 

‘“‘T had never read the ballad before,” 
she said, more calmly. 

‘* And you have such a beautiful voice!” 
he exclaimed. ‘* You could read anything 
-——I mean, you could put the right sound 
into it. I can hear your voice now— 
ringing. It is wonderful. Briseis — if 
you don’t mind—there’s Campbell’s 
Poems in the bag there—if you were to 
get them out—I think you are the only 
one I ever knew who could recite ‘ Ye 
Mariners of England’—would you mind?” 

She hunted about, and found the book. 

‘‘T hope I am not troubling you too 
much,” said the small gentleman. ‘I 
only want you to repeat one verse. It’s 
‘Britannia needs no bul warks ’—” 

And so she pronounced the lines—as 
nobly as she could: 


“ Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep; 


Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore 

When the stormy winds do blow— 
When the battle rages loud and long, 


And the stormy winds do blow! 


‘** But you make one mistake,” said he, 
rather disappointedly. ‘‘It should be 
winds, not winds. Am I bothering you 
too much, Cousin Briseis?—will you read 
it again?” 

She was a most biddable creature. 
Again she read the verse, this time alter 
ing her pronunciation to give the sonorous 
winds: 

“As they roar on the shore 
When the stormy winds do blow— 

When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow!” 

‘Isn't it splendid! — splendid!” he 
cried, his frail frame almost panting with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ And aren’t you glad you 
are of English blood? And Greek blood, 
too, of course. Briseis, tell me about 
Greece. Were you ever near the island 
that Ulysses came back to, when his dog 
recognized him? That was—well, I for- 
get—but his dog knew him—” 

‘*Oh, that was Ithaca —Thiaki they 
generally call it now: I used sometimes 
to go and stay there for a week or two 
with a cousin of my father’s—” 

‘* And what is it like—what is it act- 
ually like now, Briseis?” he said, with his 
eyes again grown eager and visionary. 

‘* Why, the most beautiful island you 
ever beheld!” she went on, only too 
glad that she could amuse him. ‘‘ Very 
mountainous in most parts—with shel- 
tered bays down at the coast—and gar- 
dens round the villas—and white terraces 
—and olive groves along the hill-slopes. 
I used to climb up through these olive 
groves until I could get a wide view of 
the other islands; and it was just like 
fairyland, the color was so fine and clear 
—you would think everything was trans- 
parent, though here and there was a 
sprinkling of tall black cypresses. And 
then you can’t imagine how intensely 
blue the sea is—and you watch the gayly 
colored boats with their double sails like 
the wings of a bird—and sometimes the 
sails are white, but mostly they’re a 
rich ruddy brown. I never did get so 
high up as the summit of Mount ALtos— 
that is where the ruins are that they call 
the Castle of Ulysses; but I may be more 
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fortunate some other time; and then I 
hope you may be there too—” 

She suddenly stopped—and a flush of 
frightened embarrassment sprang to her 
forehead. How could she have been so 
heedless and cruel as to talk to this poor 
maimed lad—even in the innocent prattle 
with which she had sought to entertain 
him—of any attempt on his part to scale 
the rough slopes of Mount Altos? How- 
ever, if he had taken notice, he would not 
reveal the fact. He betrayed neither 
mortification nor resentment. He only 
said, gently: 

‘*T think we ought to be going back 
now, Briseis. Mamma does not like any 
one to be late for luncheon.” 

They did get back in time; and a very 
queer meal that luncheon proved to be. 
First of all, just as Briseis had assisted her 
cousin Adalbert to get into his chair at 
the table, there came into the dining-room 
the younger sister, Brenda—a stout, lump- 
ish girl, with yellow hair, white eyelashes, 
and about the sulkiest mouth that mortal 
man or woman ever beheld. She had 
met Briseis before, so she passed on with- 
out a word. Then Mrs. Alexander El- 
liott appeared, followed by three young 
ladies — three pleasant - complexioned, 
rather countrified misses, who, as they 
were introduced to the foreign stranger, 
wore a look of unaccountable shyness, 
not to say dismay. What that extraor- 
dinary expression betokened Briseis could 
not imagine; but she was soon to learn. 
Meantime they all took their places; and 
then ensued a period of constrained wait- 
ing, almost in silence. The anxious 
mother kept glancing nervously towards 
the door; the maid at the sideboard was 
evidently listening. And at last, after a 
considerable delay that every moment be- 
came more depressing, there lounged into 
the room, with his hands in his pockets, 
a tall, cadaverous, supercilious - looking 
youth, who lazily strolled along to the 
chair at the head of the table, without a 
syllable of apology to any one. It was 
his mother who spoke for him. 

‘*You must excuse Edward,” she said 
in a low voice to Briseis. ‘‘ He is so busy 
with his studies. And he does not like 
us to begin without him.” 

Then the frugal luncheon was served ; 
and again Aunt Clara turned to Briseis— 
this time talking in tones that all should 
hear: 

‘*Do you know, Briseis, I have been 
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told that you are a most accomplished 
linguist; and I am sure you will agree 
with me that there is nothing more vya|- 
uable, for a young girl going into society. 
than fluent French—not the French of 
the school-room and grammars, but the 
French that people actually speak. And 
it has occurred to me—you are so friend 
ly and obliging—that if our conversation 
at lunch-time were to be exclusively in 
French—” 

‘What rot!” muttered the 
student at the head of the table. 

‘*_and if you would be so kind as to 
suggest any more correct phrases or ele- 
gant idioms to the dear girls there—” 

The fear on the faces of the three young 
ladies deepened to fright; and now Briseis 
understood. It had been the dread of 
having to talk to her in French that had 
been at the bottom of their incompre- 
hensible shyness when they came into 
the room. Nevertheless, Briseis bravely 
buckled to her task; she tried to encour- 
age them; she asked them, in sufficiently 
simple phrases, about their pursuits and 
occupations, and so forth. Each of them 
kept her eyes resolutely fixed on her 
plate, doubtless hoping that one of the 
others would respond; and as all three 
were of the same mind, the result was a 
most ghastly stillness. At last Mrs. Elliott 
made a piteous appeal to Miss Bingham, 
who had caused the tragedy of the morn- 
ing. 

‘“*Ada, why don’t you answer Miss 
Valieri? You need not fear criticism. 
You know French well enough—only, of 
course, you have not had much practice.” 

And then, indeed, the poor lass—with 
her face grown all rosy-red—made a des- 
perate plunge. 

‘*Je suppose, mademoiselle,” said she, 
in a gasping sort of way, ‘‘qu’on parle 
Frangais 4 la cour d’Athénes?” 

Briseis politely informed her that no 
doubt that must be so sometimes, but 
that the favorite language of the Court 
of Athens was English. 

The next girl was not to be outdone: 

‘‘Comment prononcez-vous, mademoi- 
selle, le nom de l’ile o& vous étiez née— 
Aigina, ou Aigeena?” 

In reply the obliging Briseis (if she was 
inwardly laughing, she made no sign) 
gave her the modern Greek pronuncia- 
tion of the name of the island—which 
the wise virgin was too prudent to at- 
tempt to repeat. 
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**ONLY, YOU AND I ARE GOING TO BE CHUMS—THATS AGREED ss 


Then the youngest must have a try as 
well. 

“Dans les rues d’Athénes, mademoi 
selle—est ce que vous avez le-—le—le lit 
électrique?” 

There was a prevailing puzzlement for 
a brief second, until Miss Ada rather an- 
grily nudged her young neighbor. 

‘*La lumiére—la lumiére!” she said, 
under her voice. 

But the youngest was so overcome 
with confusion that she did not seek to 
retrieve her blunder; she collapsed into 
an ashamed and hopeless silence. The 
other two, however, having gained a little 
courage, went on with their Ollendorffian 
questions; while Miss Brenda remained 
sulkily apart, and the medical student, 
muttering in half-heard English, grum- 
bled about the hardness of the cold boiled 
beef. 

Immediately lunch was over, the com- 
pany broke up, the young ladies dispers- 
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ing to their several rooms to get ready 
for a walk in the Park, accompanied by 
Miss Ada’s maid—for Miss Ada’s parents 
were kind enough to let her have a maid 
all to herself. And then Mrs. Elliott asked 
3riseis to go with her to the drawing-room, 
where they found themselves alone. 

‘*T think you will soon begin to per- 
ceive how I am situated, Briseis, dear,” 
said the much-enduring widow. ‘I have 
a hard fight to make both ends meet; but 
then, as I often say, I have my reward; 
there are few mothers have such reason 
to be proud of their children as I have 
of mine. At the same time, it is a hard 
struggle. It takes a great deal of plan- 
ning, and management, and tact—espe- 
cially as regards the servants; they know 
they have too much work for their num- 
ber; but I cannot afford to engage more; 
and yet I must keep up this big house— 
with its large drawing-room—for my re- 
ceptions; and also for—for—these young 
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ladies who stay with me. But I was 
speaking of the servants: well, they have 
to be treated with the greatest considera- 
tion, or I don’t know what might not hap- 
pen. For example,I never ring the bell 
in this room. That vould bring a girl up 
to see what was wanted; then she would 
have to go down to fetch it; then a third 
time coming up, and a fourth going down 
again. Whereas, if you go to the top of 
the kitchen stair, and call to them, you 
get what you want at once, and they don’t 
keep grumbling.” 

**T quite understand, Aunt Clara,” said 
Briseis, after this ingenious preamble. 

‘* And that is what I was coming to,” 
continued the harassed widow, with rath- 
er a timid and apprehensive look; ‘* you 
see, the maids sit down to their dinner 
presently, and they do not like being dis- 
turbed. I was thinking— whether you 
would miné going and asking cook to 
prepare some more scrambled eggs and 
tea for poor dear Olga; and then, when 
they are ready, I’m sure you wouldn't ob- 
ject to taking them up to her room. It 
is more than an hour since she has had 
anything; and the poor darling is quite 
upset if she thinks she is neglected. It 
preys on her mind so; and the worry 
simply destroys her nerves—something 
quite dreadful might happen—” 

**Oh, I will go at once, Aunt Clara!” 
said Briseis—for of course this was no 
menial duty; the motive was family af- 
fection. 

‘‘And now I can get off to my trades- 
men’s books,” said Aunt Clara, at once 
hurrying away. 

So Briseis went down and saw the cook, 
and ingratiated herself with that impor- 
tant person, and finally obtained the 
wherewithal for Miss Olga’s repast. Then 
she proceeded up stairs to her cousin’s 
room. She knocked at the door. 

‘*Come in!—oh, it’s you? Put the tray 
down on that little table, please.” 

The flabby-cheeked girl, with her dull 
straw-colored hair dishevelled on the pil- 
low, was lying in bed, reading a ladies’ 
paper that appeared to consist chiefly of 
fashion plates and advertisements; and 
as soon as she had issued her orders she 
resumed her devotion to those luxuries. 
But the next instant she had changed her 
mind. 

‘*Has that cat Bingham been turned 
out of the house?” she demanded, turning 
her vindictive gray eyes upon Briseis. 


“*T believe she has gone yor a walk jy 
the Park, with the others,” was the placid 
reply. 

‘*T did not ask you that—I asked yo 
whether she had been turned out of t}). 
house—yes or no!” she said, with consi: 
erable insolence. 

‘** Now, Olga, be reasonable—do be rea- 
sonable!” Briseis pleaded. ‘* Think what 
that would mean to your mother; for 
the others would most likely leave as 
well. And I’m sure Miss Bingham did 
not mean any harm—” 

**T will not endure being insulted,” she 
said, fiercely. ‘‘I don’t care whether they 
all leave or not—a blessed riddance! | 
will not be insulted by a cat like that!— 
I will not!—I will not! And here I re 
main until Miss Bingham sends me a for- 
mal apology. And if she doesn’t, very 
well, then I shall be ill. I know it. It 
has happened before—I shall be ill—and 
then what will they do?—” 

**Come, come, now, Olga,”’ her cousin 
said, in answer to this threat, ‘‘ be reason- 
able. And I am quite sure Miss Bing- 
ham will say she is sorry she vexed you. 
There's another thing I meant to tell you. 
I haven't had time to open my trunk yet; 
and all my few belongings are in it: 
among them some embroidered silk ker- 
chiefs that my mother gave me when we 
were in Broussa—of the strangest colors 
they are, and yet very beautiful—and I 
am sure they would interest you—and 
you might cloose one for yourself if you 
wished. Will you come to my room and 
look at them?” 

The coverlet was whisked aside in a 
moment; and as soon as Miss Olga was 
on her feet, she undid the buttons of her 
white dressing-gown, which forthwith 
dropped on to the floor. It was now 
manifest that she had never really gone 
to bed at all; she had merely slipped this 
upper garment over her ordinary cos- 
tume, and hidden herself beneath the cov- 
erlet. And it was in her ordinary cos- 
tume that the still impenitent Olga now 
followed her cousin to her room. 

That was but one of the many events 
of the day, so far as Briseis was concern- 
ed; but there was an abundance of others; 
the next of these being her endeavor to 
propitiate the reluctant Miss Bingham. 
Thereafter, all through the afternoon and 
evening, her time seemed to be continu- 
ally under requisition; she was asked to 
do this and do that, always as a favor; 











til her final task turned out to be go- 
» to Brenda Elliott’s room and read- 
oo» to that sulky damsel until she fell 


ao at last she was enfranchised, a 
little after eleven o’clock—she having 
aprived in London that morning at a 
quarter to eight; and then she got away 
to her own small chamber, and went to bed 
happy (perhaps with some occasional back 
thoughts not quite so happy); for at least 
she had tried to do her best—and that in 
a right cheerful frame of mind. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BY MOOR AND RILL. 


IT was early morning on the Twelfth of 
August—a golden morning that spread 
abroad a soft and wistful radiance, so 
that all the surrounding landscape seem- 
ed ethereal and dreamlike: the deep, wide 
valley—the winding waters of the Skean, 
here a flashing silver, yonder a pale tur- 
quoise—away on the other side yellow- 
green slopes, with tiny white dots telling 
of crofters’ cottages—above these the pur- 
ple shoulders of the distant hills receding 
into the cloudless sky—and then, still 
further away, towards the east, and south, 
and west, rampart upon rampart of giant 
mountains, grown almost visionary in the 
pellucid atmosphere—it was on this still, 
placid, golden morning that the Prince of 
Monteveltro, his host Lord Rockminster, 
Sir Hugh Cunyngham of the Braes, and 
young Frank Gordon were strolling up 
and down the terrace in front of Glen 
Skean Castle, each of them smoking a cig- 
arette. The Castle was a large gray build- 
ing, or rather pile of buildings, of quite 
modern date—though the square towers, 
the machicolated walls, and mullioned 
windows sufficiently revealed the origin 
of its architecture; it was picturesquely 
situated, on a high plateau overlooking 
the broad and fertile strath; while at the 
back it was sheltered from the western 
storms by a belt of dark green pines. 
There was not much sign of life about, 
though occasionally the glimmer of a skirt 
crossed the inner recesses of the hall. 

Monseigneur appeared to be a trifle un- 
easy and impatient; now and again he 
twisted the waxed ends of his long and 
drooping mustache; he kept glancing 
from time to time towards the portico, 
where no carriage was as yet visible. At 
length he threw away his cigarette. 
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**When do we go?” he said, in excel- 
lent English. ‘‘Is it not time to start?” 

‘*There’s no hurry,” said the tall, and 
handsome, and lazy Rockminster, in his 
impassive way. ‘‘ The wagonette will be 
round shortly; but the keepers and the 
dogs won't be up at the moor yet awhile.” 

“It’s the greatest possible mistake,” 
said Sir Hugh—a short, powerfully-built, 
clear-eyed, brisk-looking man, with plen- 
ty of decision about his mouth—‘‘ the 
greatest possible mistake to make too early 
a start on the Twelfth. The birds should 
be allowed to have their breakfast comfort- 
ably, and get settled down in the heather. 
Faith, they'll lie close enough to-day! 
Awful hard luck on the dogs. No scent. 
It’s going to be a regular scorcher!” 

At this moment a rumble of wheels 
was heard, and the next moment a wag- 
onette, drawn by a pair of beautiful bays, 
appeared at the end of the drive, and pres- 
ently was pulled up in front of the por- 
tico. There was a little commotion—for 
the women folk of the party were now 
coming out to the hall door; and thus it 
was that Lord Rockminster managed to 
get a side-word with young Gordon of 
Grantly. 

‘**Look here, Gordon,” said he, so as 
not to be overheard, ‘‘ when we begin 
work, what do you say as to our order of 
march? The Prince tells me he knows 
nothing, absolutely nothing of grouse- 
shooting—never saw a grouse. Shall we 
put him in the middle, and you and 
Cunyngham on the outside—to retrieve 
mistakes? I sha’n’t bother you much— 
I don’t care about it—I may as well be a 
middle-man—” 

**Oh, but you needn’t be afraid of my 
step-papa!” Frank Gordon said. ‘‘ Not 
abit! He’sa rattling good shot—a nail- 
er!--when he knows what kind of thing 
he has to expect. And that’s what he 
doesn’t know here; he'll want a friendly 
lead; anid if you don’t mind, I'll look 
after him. Of course he may be a little 
bit nervous at first. His great ambition 
in this country is to do everything cor- 
rectly, as an ordinary English gentleman 
would. You see, he is quite familiar with 
the silly burlesques of the foreign sports- 
man in England that appear in plays and 
comic magazines—idiots in Der Freischiitz 
costumes, who shoot sparrows with rifles; 
and all that rubbish has made him des- 
perately anxious to be just like everybody 
else. Look at his get-up now—how’s that?” 
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And indeed the Prince’s attire was se- 
verely accurate, from the deer-stalker’s cap 
and belted Norfolk jacket to the knicker- 
bockers of homespun, the greenish stock- 
ings, the brown gaiters, and nailed shoes. 
But by this time all the ladies of the house 
had come out into the portico; and a very 
charming group they formed, in their cos- 
tumes of lightest material and brightest 
color; akind of flower-garden they seemed 
to be, on this shining summer morn. 
Then one of them—a ruddy-haired young 
creature wearing a pince-nez—as the 
sportsmen were getting into the wagon- 
ette, stepped forward, and there was a 
propitiatory smile on her pert and pretty 
features. 

‘*Monseigneur,” said she, holding up be- 
tween thumb and forefinger a small glitter- 
ing coin, ‘‘ you must take this with you.” 

He could not refuse to accept the new 
sixpence; but he was somewhat bewil- 
dered. 

‘* That's for good luck,” Frank Gordon 
explained. ‘‘ Put it in your pocket, sir; 
and you'll have all the best chances: 
you'll have everything your own way.” 

But that was not in the least Miss Geor- 
gie Lestrange’s idea; for she, blushing a 
little, passed round the wagonette, giving 
to each of the others one of these brilliant 
talismans; then the coachman removed 
the brake, there was a fluttering of hand- 
kerchiefs from the front of the portico, 
and soon the wagonette had disappeared 
from sight. 

The route to the moor lay at first along- 
side the steep banks of the river Skean; 
and down through the hanging birches 
and the tall bracken they got glimpses of 
the deep gray chasms and the still brown 
pools—for there had been a long drought, 
and the stream had dwindled away almost 
to nothing. Here on board the wagonette 
there was not much mirth, or even talka- 
tiveness; there was rather a sort of sub- 
dued excitement; even to an experienced 
sportsman the morning of the Twelfth 
brings an unusual sensation; for one 
thing, he cannot forecast whether he is 
going to shoot well or ill. Then they 
left the densely- wooded valley, and grad- 
ually ascended until they had reached a 
height almost on a level with the distant 
Glen Skean Castle; a gate was opened, 
and they entered upon a rude track ap- 
parently leading up into the mountains: 
they were now within the outskirts of 
Corriefruin deer-forest. 


‘*A forest?” cried the Prince, with his 
eyes staring. ‘‘Is that what you cal! jy 
Scotland a forest?” 

It was a still and sombre scene—that 
vast extent of bare and undulating moor- 
land, seamed and scarred with deep peat. 
hags half filled with stagnant water: 
then far away beyond this voiceless plain 
rose the almost precipitous slopes of the 
lower hills; and above these again the 
sterile peaks of Aonach Mor (the Great 
Solitude), with a glimmer of snow among 
the less-exposed crevices. Not a sound 
came from this barren wilderness; not a 
living creature moved—for the deer, in 
the settled fine weather, had withdrawn 
to the seclusion of the higher valleys; a 
brooding solitariness seemed to have 
gained possession of this lonely world, on 
which it seemed a kind of sacrilege to 
intrude. Yet here was a fair summer 
morning: what would such a place be 
like on a wild niglt of storm, with the 
winds sweeping over the desolate waste, 
and the thunder rumbling along the 
glens,and the shafts of splintered light- 
ning striking down from the crags of 
Aonach Mor, and startling the black 
heavens and the black earth into a sud- 
den and lurid life? 

And so they made their way into this 
silent domain—the horses dragging labo- 
riously—nutil, after two or three miles, 
they arrived at a long, low building of 
wood and zine that had been erected as a 
temporary stables, and also for the con- 
venience of luncheon parties; and here 
the vccupants of the wagonette got down 
and proceeded on foot. They had not 
gone very far, however, when it became 
evident that the still air and the ever-in- 
creasing heat in this vast hollow between 
the hills were beginning to tell on Mgr. 
le Prince de Monteveltro; perhaps fash- 
ionable life in Vienna and Buda-Pesth 
had got the hardy mountaineer out of 
proper condition; at all events, when 
they at last did join the picturesque group 
of keepers, gillies, ponies, and panniers 
waiting for them by the side of the track, 
instead of taking his gun from the youth 
who had been specially told off to wait 
on him, the Prince sat down on a big 
stone, and mopped his forehead, and 
brought forth his pocket-flask. 

‘‘Get me some water,” he said, pant- 
ing, to young Angus. 

The lad took tie cup, and went down 
to the trickling little burn, and brought 
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back some water; the Prince put a dash 
of whiskey into it; and he was just about 
to drink it off, when— 

When a most terrific explosion took 
place—and that apparently quite close by 
the very stone on which he was sitting: 
an indescribable kr-r-r-r/! that might have 
shattered the nerves of the Sphinx; and 
the next moment a reddish-brown object 
was seen to be darting away over the 
heather with a swiftness as if all the fire- 
engines in the universe had got com- 
pressed into its whirring wings. Frank 
Gordon had been leisurely putting car- 
tridges into his gun; he had but half a 
second in which to snap together barrels 
and stock and take aim; there was an 
echoing report; and the gay muir-cock, 
now a considerable distance off, came 
plumping down. Very neatly done; for 
it was a nasty cross-shot; and, moreover, 
he had been taken unawares. By this 
time the Prince was on his feet again. 

‘‘Why,” said he to the head keeper, 
‘that bird must have been hiding there 
since ever you came!” 

‘‘Yes, monsenior,” replied the tall, 
grave, respectful keeper, ‘‘ they whiles lie 
like that. And maybe there’s one or two 
more about. If you’ll put cartridges into 
your gun, I'll lowze the dogs.” 

So they formed into line there and then 
—young Gordon on the extreme left, Sir 
Hugh on the extreme right, the Prince 
and Lord Rockminster (the latter with 
his gun over his shoulder) between; the 
grave Malcolm uncoupled a brace of ex- 
tremely handsome setters, that joyously 
set to work; and ths whole party moved 
warily forward. It turned out, however, 
that the grouse which had so startled the 
stranger-guest had been a kinless va- 
grant; they descended into the channel 
of the burn and up the opposite side with- 
out finding anything; and as the dogs 
were now ranging freely, they stepped 
along with more confidence. 

Then of a sudden one of the setters, 
that happened to be right in front of the 
Prince, stopped short and rigid, with ea- 
ger nostrils and outstretched neck. 

“ Have a care, Wallace, have a care!” 
muttered the keeper to the other dog, that 
now also stopped, watching its neighbor 
with half-frightened eyes. 

Monseigneur glanced towards his step- 
son as if to ask what he should do; and 
the answer was a wave of the hand tell- 
ing him to follow the setter; for the beau- 
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tiful silken-haired animal, trembling in 
every limb, was cautiously drawing on. 
All the guns were now moving slowly 
forward; the keeper had stolen up, to en- 
courage the dog by patting its neck; and 
the profound silence was full of a re- 
strained expectancy. Then a wild rattle 
right in front—a ball of feathered light- 
ning had sprung from the ground and was 
whizzing along—the Prince put up his 
gun quickly and fired—and the grouse 
came tumbling on to the heather, with a 
single rebound simply by reason of its 
own weight. At the same moment an- 
other bird got up some distance off and 
disappeared over the top of the knoll— 
and they could hear the warning uk— 
uk—uk !—come back—come back—come 
back! that he directed to his late com- 
panion. Nay, they were to see him 
again; for while Malcolm was picking up 
the dead bird, which was a hen, the cock- 
bird, having made an unseen détour, re- 
turned to the crest of the knoll, and flut- 
tered down among the heather, where 
only his small head, with its bright eye 
and scarlet markings, was visible. And 
now, if ever there was temptation to 
shoot a sitting bird, it was on this occa- 
sion —if one could avoid sympathizing 
with the faithful spouse who had again 
faced danger in order to see what had 
happened to his mate; for it was perfect- 
ly obvious that, the moment he was off 
again, he would drop down behind the 
hillock and get clean away. So once 
more Monseigneur turned with an in- 
quiring glance towards his step-son— 
who instantly warned him, by gesture of 
head and hand, that no such thing was 
to be done; while almost simultaneously 
the grouse settled the matter in his own 
fashion, for he simply dropped away from 
his exalted position, and vanished. Per- 
haps they were all just as well pleased 
that he had not fallen a victim to conju- 
gal fidelity. 

And so they shot their way along these 
lower slopes, keeping well aside from the 
Forest; and as they were now on better 
ground, the fun waxed brisker and brisk- 
er. Moreover, the birds lay very close; 
sometimes the dogs ran past them alto- 
gether; and as it was impossible to say 
from which mound or dip a bombshell 
of a covey might not suddenly burst, 
seattering to every point, there was no 
lack of watchful exhilaration. As for 
Monseigneur, he acquitted himself admi- 
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rably. Of course they did not expect 
him to observe the niceties of the game; 
they did not expect him, when a covey 
hurtled itself into the air, to single out 
the old cock; they looked after that them- 
selves as well as they could; and left him 
to his discretion. Kr—kr—kr !—went 
the throbbing wings; crack !—crack !— 
crack!— went the guns; and as only 
smokeless powder. was used, they could 
easily see what execution was being done. 
The bag mounted up apace, as the gillie 
with the pony and panniers came along 
to pick up the spoil. 

There was one drawback—nay, there 
were two; and both told desperately on 
the poor Prince, who was somewhat cor- 
pulent. The first was the overwhelming 
heat, that seemed to deprive one of the 
power of breathing; the second was a 
plague of midges, these demoniacal in- 
sects alighting on any unguarded portion 
of wrist, or neck, or forehead, and leav- 
ing a most vexatious wound, especially if 
one happened to be of a stout habit of 
body. Monseigneur suffered inconceiv- 
able torment. For even when they came 
to a hollow down which trickled a small 
streamlet, and when he would go to the 
burn-side to get some water (some whis- 
key and water) to slake his overmastering 
thirst, then in this sheltered place the 
midges would attack him more venom- 
ously than ever, even creeping under the 
peak of his cap and getting among the 
roots of his hair. He rubbed his forehead 
hard with his handkerchief, and that only 
produced more pain; he drank more 
whiskey to still the fever in his blood, 
and that appeared to create a kind of de- 
lirium of despair; his companions could 
hear him muttering, they knew not in 
what language; unti! at last, from the 
crest of a slope, there broke upon their 
sight a beatific vision—a long and nar- 
row table placed outside the stables, and 
abundantly set forth with cold meats and 
cooling drinks, while something very like 
a pail of ice stood by. 

‘*Thank God!” said the Prince of Mon- 
teveltro—and no one could object to that 
pious ejaculation. 

And here were the Ladies Sibyl and 
Rosamund Bourne and Miss Georgie Les- 
trange, who had driven up in a landau 
hired from the Skean Bridge Hotel; and 
these three were engaged in decorating, 
with such wild flowers as they could find 
—milkwort, tormentil, grass of Parnassus, 
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and the like—the snowy cloth that con. 
cealed the rude construction of the table 
while for a centre-piece they had got 4 
dish of freshly cut heather and sweet. 
gale. 

‘* Why, where’s Addie?” said Rockmin- 
ster, speaking of his sister, Lady Adela 
Cunyngham. ‘‘ And Honnor?” he asked 
again—speaking of his wife. 

‘*Honnor,” said Miss Georgie, who was 
the know-all of the family, ‘‘is hurrying 
through her household affairs to see if she 
can get an hour on the river, though ey- 
erybody maintains it isn’t a bit 0’ good, 
And Adela is busy with her proofs— 
those fearful proofs! Why, she tells me 
they keep her awake at night: she lies 
and recalls page after page, dreading to 
think what she may have passed. I de- 
clare it’s too bad of the printers,” con- 
tinued the bewitching young damsel of 
the pince-nez, as she graciously accepted 
a slice of galantine. ‘‘Do you. know 
what they made her say in her last book? 
—her heroine had to die of an overdose 
of opium, and they printed it opinion.” 

‘**A book might die of an overdose of 
opinion,” observed Lord Rockminster, in 
his dispassionate way, ‘‘ but a heroine 
couldn’t very well, could she?” 

‘‘The worst printers’ blunder I ever 
heard of,” Miss Georgina went on, in her 
demurest manner, ‘‘ appeared in a Plym- 
outh paper. The report began: ‘ Last 
evening a banquet was held on the body 
of a dead seaman that had been found 
washed ashore at Prawle Point. The 
coroner, in his opening remarks—’ ” 

‘“*Georgie, you're horrid—you are posi- 
tively horrid,” Lady Rosamund broke in. 

Butat this moment Monseigneur jumped 
to his feet, panting and gasping, and fran- 
tically rubbing forehead, and ears, and 
neck. 

‘IT can stand it no longer,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘These brutes are perfectly 
maddening !-—” 

‘“‘They are pretty bad,’’ said Rock- 
minster, calmly. 

‘*Here!” the Prince called recklessly 
to the footman who was doing duty as 
butler. ‘‘ Bring me a tumbler half filled 
with whiskey—quick, if you please!— 
quick, quick!” 

The glass was brought, and at once he 
dipped his table-napkin into it, and began 
to sponge his face all over, until he was 
fairly dripping with the fiery fluid. 

**T don’t think you'll find that of much 
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use, sir,” said Frank Gordon to his step- 
father. ‘I’ve tried it myself. They 
seem rather to like whiskey.” 

‘‘But I have got something,” put in 
Georgie Lestrange. ‘‘I thought they 
might be plaguing us when we sat still.” 
And away she tripped to the landau, re- 
turning therefrom with several layers of 
a fine silken gauze. ‘‘ You must cut off 
iust what you want,” she said, addressing 
the company generally, ‘‘and tie it round 
vour head, or fasten it on with a hat. 
‘And mind you take plenty, and leave it 
loose, or else the little fiends will bite 
through.” 

And thus it fell out that this luncheon 
was partaken of by seven white-headed 
chosts, and that not without difficulty, for 
they had to be careful about raising their 
silken veil. But very soon it appeared 
that Monseigneur was impatient to get on 
again; he seemed to have some frenzied 
idea that in movement he might escape 
from this insufferable cloud of persecu- 
tors, Which, gauze or no gauze, managed 
to sting him about the wrists and along 
the junction of his cap and forehead; so 
the men of the party rose, and lit their 
cigarettes, and presently had summoned 
the keepers and gillies, leaving the three 
young ladies to dawdle over the fruit, 
and biscuits, and iced claret-cup. 

Now what happened on this afternoon 
will never be accurately known; a vague 
secrecv Was maintained by every one con- 
cerned; but it is to be suspected that the 
hapless Prince, completely overcome by 
the unendurable torture inflicted by the 
midges—and also being entirely ignorant 
of the strength of Highland whiskey—it 
is to be surmised that he may have paused 
somewhat too frequently by the side of 
the babbling little mountain rills, to seek 
a desperate relief. At all events, when 
they did get back to the Castle, and when, 
in his half-demented condition, he had 
called his valet to him, he declared that 
nothing would reduce the fever in his 
veins but an extremely hot bath; where- 
upon that was immediately prepared for 
him; while the other men went away to 
their own rooms, to change and get ready 
for dinner. So that a considerable inter- 
yal occurred; and it was not until about 
an hour thereafter that Lord Rockminster, 
happening to come along by the top of 
the hall staircase, encountered the Prince’s 
valet, who appeared to be agitated. 

‘My lord,” said this pasty-faced person, 


with his eyes starting out of his head, ‘‘I 
—I hope there’s nothing wrong—but— 
but the Prince has been in the bath-room 
for such a long time—and I can’t hear a 
sound—would your lordship mind—”’ 

His lordship was a man of few words: 
he at once went along to the end of the 
corridor in which the Prince’s apartments 
were situated, and there he knocked at 
the bath-room door. He thought he heard 
some mutabled sound in reply; but was 
not sure; accordingly he knocked again. 
This time there certainly was no answer; 
so he tried to prize the lock; and these 
efforts failing, he was driven to use his 
shoulder as a battering-ram; and as he 
was of great muscular strength and 
weight, the door eventually flew open. 
It is a matter for devout thankfulness 
that on this occasion he was not accom- 
panied by the President of the State 
Council of the Principality of Montevel- 
tro and his colleague the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. For Monseigneur lay 
supine in the bath, his head resting on 
the canvas belt at the upper end, each 
hand helplessly clutching on to the en- 
amelled zine. 

‘*Can’t get out,” he said, with a hu- 
moreus smile. ‘‘Sides of the bath too 
zlippery—very zlippery. Never mind. 
Quite comf’ble. No mizzjehs here. Quite 
comf'ble. Sides of the bath awful zlip- 
pery—” 

Rockminster had recognized the situ- 
ation at a glance. 

‘*Oh, come along, Monseigneur, you 
must get ready for dinner!” he said—-and 
he and the valet together managed to 
hoist the luckless Prince out of the bath; 
and they clothed him in his dressing- 
gown, and conveyed him into his bed- 
room, which fortunately was just next 
door. ‘‘ Now you lie down for a while,” 
Rockminster said to him. ‘‘ And I will 
send you up some strong tea. You 
needn't hurry—I will put dinner off till 
nine o'clock.” 

Strangely enough, some hour and a 
half thereafter, when the house party had 
assembled in the drawing-room, there was 
no one more sedate, and calm, and out- 
wardly self-possessed than the Prince 
of Monteveltro. His forehead, indeed, 
showed what merciless treatment had 
been dealt him by the midges; but nei- 
ther in his manner nor in his speech (ex- 
cept, perhaps, in a certain portentous and 
cautious solemnity) was there any trace 
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of the wild relief he had sought for by 
the margin of the rippling burns; and as 
he took his hostess into dinner— Lady 
Rockminster was a handsome and dis- 
tinguished-looking young matron, with 
chestnut-brown hair and clear hazel eyes 
-—he comported himself with an excellent 
dignity and gravity. Then they all sat 
down. 

All save two. For this dining -hall, 
quite modern as it was, had been con- 
structed and decorated in Elizabethan 
fashion — oaken panels, tapestry, large 
mullioned windows, and so forth; while 
at the further end, above the immense 
fireplace, there was a small pillared gal- 
lery, in which were visible a harp and 
two music-stands. And as the guests be- 
low took their places, the Ladies Sibyl and 
Rosamund Bourne came into the gallery, 
the former carrying her violin; and Lady 
Rosamund sat down at the harp; and 
presently these two began to play, very 
softly and gracefully, a cavatina of Lady 
Sibyl’s own composition. 

‘‘Awfully good-natured of them, isn't 
it?” said Georgie Lestrange to her neigh- 
bor, young Gordon of Grantly. ‘‘I call 
it a great compliment, don’t you? I hope 
the Prince will be pleased—” 

‘‘Aren’t they going to have any din- 
ner?” said the young man, with tender 
compassion in his heart. 

‘** Oh, they'll get something—or they’ve 
had something,” continued the ruddy- 
haired lass, with blithe indifference. 
‘*That isn’t the point. Sibyl is awfully 
proud of this cavatina, don’t you know, 
and she wants us to hear it effectually. 
Rather nice, isn’t it? Sounds very well 
from the gallery, doesn’t it? I think it’s 
a beautiful room, don’t you? And how 
handsome the Princess is looking to-night 
—so commanding -looking, so capable- 
looking—and yet as merry as any one: 
don’t you think so? Scotch eyes, I should 
say; nothing foreign about her appear- 
ance at all. I wonder what rent Lord 
Rockminster pays for the season?—a rip- 
per, I should imagine. Oh, by-the-way, 
Sir Francis, I suppose you’ve heard that 
Lady Rockminster has arranged a little 
dance for to-night—the keepers, and gil- 
lies, and Highland maids—in the pavilion 
—just to give the Prince some small idea 
of what happens when a stag is brought 
home; for I suppose the Prince and Prin- 
cess won't be able to stay until the stalk- 
ing begins. And I have been wonder- 





ing,” proceeded the wily maiden, in he, 
artless way, ‘‘ whether any of us will be 
expected to join in—perhaps for a single 
reel. I’m rather timorous about it, don’ 
you know--of course, I’ve often danced 
a reel, in a scrambling kind of fashion: 
but I never feel safe unless I have 
partner who can pilot me through—” 

** Will you let me try?” he said, prompt 
ly. 

‘*Oh, I didn’t mean that,” she made an- 
swer, with a pretty and ingenuous blush, 
‘But we'll see what Lady Rockminster 
has to propose.” 

The pavilion of which she had spoken 
was a large temporary structure of wood 
and canvas that had been erected in the 
grounds a year or two previously on thx 
occasion of the visit of certain members 
of the English Royal Family, and had 
been allowed to remain; and when Lord 
and Lady Rockminster’s guests, rising 
from dinner, proceeded to thread their way 
through the dark shrubberies, they found 
the great tent brilliantly lit up, and the 
entrance all hung round with festoons of 
heather. Nay, the merrymaking had al- 
ready begun; supper was over, and thi 
tables had been cleared away; Ronald the 
piper, in all his kilted bravery, was up in 
front of the platform; and the lads and 
lasses were stepping out to the lively 
strains of ‘‘ Lord Breadalbane’s March.” 
But directly that Ronald caught sight of 
the visitors he changed his tune; the pipes 
broke into a spirited reel; almost instant- 
ly there was a transformation of the neb 
ulous company into definité groups; then 
at a given signal away they went in 
swift and gliding and sinuous movement, 
until the laughing partners faced eacli 
other again, to do their best with pointed 
toe and uplifted finger and thumb. All 
this gay turmoil—the stirring music, the 
rapid evolutions, the joyous ‘‘ whoop!’’— 
was not long in throwing its irresistible 
seduction over certain of the visitors; a 
‘*foursome” was speedily formed—Miss 
Lestrange and young Gordon of Grantly, 
Sir Hugh Cunyngham and his sister-in- 
law, Lady Rosamund; and off they went 
—figures of eight, facing to partners, and 
round again in nimble manceuvres— as 
dexterously as any. And Ronald the 
piper blew and trilled, and trilled and 
blew, and trilled and screamed and blew, 
as though he would have all Glen Loy, 
and Clunes, and Achnacarry know what 
doings were going on in Glen Skean. 
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But of a sudden Lord Rockminster— 
who was merely a_ spectator — became 
aware that the Prince was missing; and 
as he had not been able to keep an eye on 
him during dinner—for the Princess of 
Monteveltro was a brilliant and fascina- 
ting talker, and had kept her host’s atten- 
tion fully oceupied—he grew somewhat 
anxious. He looked about, and moved 
about, discreetly; and at length, to his 
amazement, he perceived the Prince, at 
the other end of the pavilion, in a corner 
all by himself, engaged in executing a 
series of the most extraordinary springs 
and gyrations, both hands held high in 
air. For it appeared that he had found 
a partner, and he was imitating as best 
he could the steps and gestures he had 
observed in use among the general assem- 
blage; and as this fancied partner hap- 
pened to be no other than his own shad- 
ow on the canvas wall, the most beautiful 
time was kept, and Monseigneur, proud 
of his own performance, and proud of the 
responsive accuracy of his visionary com- 
panion, beamed with a bland delight. 
Rockminster caught him by the arm. 
‘*‘Qne moment,” he said. ‘‘ Sorry to in- 
terrupt. Awful storm threatening. You'd 
better come away with me, and we'll get 
back to the Castle while there’s time.” 
The Prince of Monteveltro was a peace- 
able, good-natured man; he suffered him- 
self to be led off, and fortunately there 


XXIII. 
THE PRUSSIAN KING CALLS FOR 
VOLUNTEERS. 

ING FREDERICK WILLIAM III. 
I never forgave York for abandoning 
the cause of Napoleon by capitulating 
to the Russians in the last days of 1812. 
Toward Stein he had a strong aver- 
sion. Yet these two men, in the open- 
ing of 1813, did, humanly speaking, save 
the Prussian monarchy from extinction. 
The people of East Prussia, as elsewhere, 
burned with a desire to fight for their 
national independence in their King’s 
name. This opposition was overcome by 


York’s pretension that he was still Mili- 
tary Governor so long as the King did 
not communicate contrary orders offi- 
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was a door at this end of the pavilion; 
while they had no difficulty in finding 
their way back to the Castle, for now 
there was a ghostly white ::oon shining 
from over the crest of Ben-na-Van, and 
all the paths and terraces were of a silver- 
gray. Hawkins, the pasty-faced valet, 
was quickly summoned; the Prince was 
easily persuaded to go to bed, when once 
they had got him smuggled up into his 
room; and then Lord Rockminster left 
to return to the pavilion. There was no 
great anger and reprobation in his heart; 
rather he had a kind of sympathetic pity 
for an innocent and unsuspecting stran- 
ger, who had fallen a victim to the swel- 
tering heat of Highland glens, to the re- 
lentless ferocity of Highland midges, and 
to the insidious dangers of loitering by 
little Highland. rills. 

And yet in throwing out threats of a 
possible storm, Rockminster had not been 
altogether romancing. When the ladies 
had retired to their apartments for the 
night, he strolled into the billiard-room, 
to smoke a final cigarette. 

‘*T say, Gordon,” he ebserved, in his 
laconic way, ‘‘ have you been looking at 
the glass since lunch-time? Down a good 
half-inch. And there’s a double halo 
round the moon. And the trees are be- 
ginning to talk. I rather fancy some- 
thing’s going to happen.” 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 


cially. The Russians fertified York’s po- 
sition still further by carefully kidnap- 
ping any messenger from Berlin suspected 
of bearing that dreadful official communi- 
cation; Stein brought still more pressure 
by ordering reforms in the name of the 
Russian Czar, who was practically master 
of the country, and could therefore give 
all Prussian officials the plausible excuse 
of having yielded only to force. 

When the first news of Napoleon's 
disasters reached Berlin, Scharnhorst im- 
plored his King at once to call in the 
reserves, to rouse the country to war, at 
least for the purpose of self-preservation. 
But the King wasted the precious time, 
and would listen only to those of his 
court who desired to remain French. His 
Prime Minister, Hardenberg, sought in 
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vain to make him take a positive stand 
either on one side or the other—either to 
break with Napoleon and fight him, or 
break with the Czar and loyally help 
France. But no. The King was of such 
stuff that he could not take a positive 
stand either way. Hardenberg showed 
him the danger of his monarchy, the 
wreck of Napoleon’s army, the necessity 
of acting firmly and at once; finally he 
fell on his knees at his master’s feet, shed 
tears upon the monarch’s hand, implored 
him to say yes or no anyway, so long as 
it put an end to a situation which could 
produce only disaster. 

The Prime Minister could not move his 
King to take up arms for his country— 
at least not while he was in Berlin, where 
the French then ruled. The next best 
thing, thought he, was to coax the King 
away, and let him come under influences 
purely German. K6nigsberg was out 
of the question, for Russia controlled all 
that region. The only Prussian section 
still free from foreign control was Silesia, 
whose capital is Breslau. But Frederick 
William objected to moving. He enjoyed 
drilling his handful of guards on the pa- 
rade-ground of Potsdam; he disliked the 
noise and bustle of change. As Harden- 
berg could not move him by direct rea- 
soning, he had recourse to a pious fraud, 
which worked very well. He first sent 
word to the French ambassador in Ber- 
lin to have a care lest the Prussian patri- 
ots make a sudden descefit upon the capi- 
tal with a view to capturing the French 
garrison. In consequence of this, the 
French commander gave orders that the 
troops which had been quartered at some 
distance from the city should be drawn 
together, in order to more readily meet 
the expected assault. As soon as this 
French movement commenced, Harden- 
berg readily spread the report that Na- 
poleon had given orders for taking the 
Prussian monarch prisoner. And as the 
King was very ready to appreciate reasons 
for this, he at last made up his mind to 
escape. On the night of January 22d he 
fled to Breslau, a distance of about two 
hundred miles southeast of Berlin. 

This flight, which was dictated by fear 
for his personal safety, had an effect upon 
the country which could not have been 
magnified had its author been a hero and 
his motive of the loftiest. In every cor- 
ner of Germany the people said to one 
another that the King had hurried to 


Breslau to place himself at the head of 
the army; that war was unavoidable, and 
every German must now enter the ranks 
and support the brave Prussian King. 

But none of these things were in the 
mind of Frederick William. The French 
ambassador came also to Breslau, and re 
ceived as before the amplest assurances 
that Prussia remained loyal to Napoleon, 
and was arming only for the purpose of 
supporting him more effectively. Nota 
word was sent to cheer the patriots in 
K6énigsberg or anywhere else. 

The Czar Alexander, however, had 
crossed the Prussian frontier, at a point 
southeast of K6nigsberg (Lyk), the day 
before Frederick William fied to Breslau, 
and his troops were already well on their 
way to Berlin, the blockade of Danzig 
having commenced on January 16th. 
By March 4th the Cossacks took charge 
of the Prussian capital, and therefore it 
was only a question of time when the 
King would be shut up in Breslau as ef 
fectively as he had formerly been in Pots- 
dam. Scharnhorst, as the originator of 
the Prussian system of universal service, 
was with the King, and pleaded energeti- 
cally for an iminediate call to arms of at 
least 100,000 men. But the King opposed 
the plans of this reformer in 1813 as he 
had in 1808. He regarded universal ser- 
vice as dangerously democreztic. The old 
school of officers about the King called 
Scharnhorst a Jacobin and demagogue. 
However, the King finally gave way so 
far as to authorize, on February 34, a call 
for volunteers. He did not believe that 
any would answer this call, and for that 
reason declined to affix his name to the 
document. To him Prussia was still the 
Prussia of Jena and Tilsit, and he com- 
pletely ignored the change in public senti- 
ment that had been brought «bout by the 
liberal reforms of Stein. 

The King’s call for volunteers was 
signed in Breslau two days befcre that 
determined upon by Stein’s assembly in 
KG6nigsberg. They were practically con- 
temporaneous; and as no system of heli- 
ography or other telegraphy existed then 
in Prussia, Kénigsberg only heard of the 
Breslau call many days after their own 
had been published. The call of the King 
did not specify against whom the volun- 
teers were to take up arms. But those 
who responded did so with the firm pur- 
pose of enlisting only for a wav against 
France. The volunteers of 1813 were re- 
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garded by most of the regular army as 
dangerous people, and the King would 
never have allowed Scharnhorst to call 
them out had he realized that the response 
would be so general and spontaneous. 
The King had no spare money, however, 
and Scharnhorst made a strong point by 
showing that volunteers were cheaper 
than regulars. 

The King’s call, like that of Kénigs- 
berg, offered special inducements to young 
volunteers who joined the army prepared 
to clothe and equip themselves. 

Such young men were presumably of 
respectable family, of fair education, and 
consequently likely to make good offi- 
cers after a short experience in the field. 
Hitherto the army offered no inducement 
whatever to decently brought-up lads; 
the service was degrading, and the officers 
maintained their prestige by flogging. 
The very name of soldier now ceased to 
be used, for it meant a mercenary, a hire- 
ling. The young men who answered the 
call of their country styled themselves 
warriors by preference. In Berlin alone 
9000 volunteers enrolled themselves with- 
in three days. The schools and univer- 
sities of the father-land all followed the 
example set by K6nigsberg, and Breslau 
soon commenced to be as lively a town as 
was Vilna on the eve of Napoleon’s Rus- 
sian invasion. 

King Frederick William had persisted 
in his French alliance because he did not 
believe the German people would fight. 
One day Scharnhorst drew him to the 
window of the palace to show him how 
cruelly he had misjudged his people; for 
below him in the street there clattered by 
a long, long procession of country carts 
loaded with cheering volunteers, who had 
arrived from Berlin entirely at their own 
expense, and eager to be led to battle in 
the cause of Germany. The loyal Scharn- 
horst, who had suffered and labored much 
for this hour, turned to his monarch and 
said, ‘‘ Does your Majesty now believe?” 

His Majesty, for the moment at least, 
was so much encouraged that he now, on 
February 9th, issued a more important 
edict over his own name. This was to 
give Prussians notice that every able- 
bodied man between seventeen and twen- 
ty-four years of age was expected to step 
into the ranks and fight. Those who 
came as volunteers within a week were to 
be granted certain privileges; all the rest 
were to be treated as ordinary soldiers. 
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But there was not the slightest need of 
threats; the popular enthusiasm for the 
war was such that everywhere the au- 
thorities had more volunteers than they 
could care for. 

On the 15th of February so much cour- 
age had been imbibed by the Prussian 
King that he ventured to send to Napo- 
Jeon a proposition to withdraw his troops 
beyond the Elbe, to surrender the fortress- 
es he had unjustly occupied, and to pay 
some debts he owed, amounting to 94,000, - 
000 frances. The King may have believed 
that Napoleon would receive this message 
in a friendly manner, but no one else did. 
It amounted to a declaration of war. 

And yet, during these days of January 
and February, the French ambassador in 
Prussia was entertaining his government 
with a project of marriage between a son 
of Queen Luise and a parvenu princess 
of Napoleon’s family. While German 
hearts were bursting over the insults 
which Napoleon had heaped upon their 
country, the Prussian King was most 
courteously inquiring of Napoleon's am- 
bassador how much France would restore 
to Prussia in case he linked the Hohen- 
zollerns with the house of the Bonaparte. 
In 1810, the year of her death, Queen 
Luise wrote these words, when she heard 
that the Emperor of Austria had sold his 
daughter to the French conqueror: 

‘*God be forever praised that my 
daughter came dead into the world, for 
she would now be in her sixteenth 
year.” 

XXIV. 
A PROFESSOR DECLARES WAR AGAINST 
NAPOLEON, 

AT eight o’clock on the morning of 
February 3, 1813, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau commenced a lecture 
upon natural philosophy. This profess- 
or was a Scandinavian by birth and 
bringing up, but he was a Prussian by 
adoption, and with heart and soul a 
champion of German liberty. On this 
memorable morning his academic avudi- 
ence was scant. The town was noisy 
with the rumbling of artillery trains and 
the cheers of the volunteers. Prussia 
was in close alliance with Napoleon; the 
French ambassador was treated with 
conspicuous favor by the Prussian King; 
Blicher and Gneisenau, Stein and 
Scharnhorst, were all actually, or at least 
nominally, out of favor. The Prussian 
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army was being increased. The King 
said that this army was to assist Napo- 
leon, but there were people bold enough 
to think that the King would learn his 
mistake should he attempt a second time 
to place his troops in the service of 
France. In Berlin, in K6nigsberg, even 
in Breslau, men whispered to one another 
that their King should not be allowed 
to sell them into slavery. 

These were not times for men with 
blood in their veins to sit making notes 
on hydrostatics or waves of sound. 

The professor felt this as he drew to 
the close of his lecture. He had spent 
a sleepless night, tormented by doubts. 
As an official of the crown he was ex- 
pected to do nothing save that for which 
the crown gave hima salary. Asa Ger- 
man citizen, however, he risked his sal- 
ary, his position, and his life by placing 
his citizenship above his professorship. 
At the close of his lecture Professor Stef- 
fens said: ‘*‘Gentlemen, I have another 
lecture set down for eleven o’clock. But 
I shall use that time in addressing you 
upon a matter of great importance. The 
King’s call for the young men to arm as 
volunteers has appeared, or will appear 
to-day. This will be the subject of my 
address. Make this purpose of mine pub- 
lic. The other lectures may be ignored 
to-day. I expect as many hearers as my 
room will hold.” 

The small audience which had listened 
languidly to an exposition of natural 
philosophy now broke out into uncon- 
trollable cheering, and burst from the 
room to spread the news. 

Meanwhile the good professor was clos- 
eted with his thoughts, battling with 
himself, seeking in vain to order his 
ideas and words. He felt the supreme 
importance of the step he was about 
to take, the risk he was running, the 
fate that awaited him and his family 
should his words fail in their effect. At 
last, like many another strong man in the 
hour when human power seems weak, 
he fell upon his knees and prayed for 
strength. Peace now came to his spirit, 
and with it the strength to face devils— 
the strength that lifted up Luther and 
Cromwell, Washington and John Huss. 

Thus armed, he made his way through 
the densely packed mass of his hearers, 
and stood facing them from his little aca- 
demic platform. The door could not be 
closed for the mass of students crowding 
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from the stairs; the windows were fu]. 
and he barely had room for his feet, so 
thickly did his disciples cluster about 
him. 

‘* What I said I cannot tell,” wrote he 
some years later: ‘‘I was driven to speech 
by recalling past years of oppression. My 
tongue gave voice to the hot feelings of 
the compressed mass of manhood about 
me. What I said aloud was the silent 
say of every heart in that assembly, and 
it was impressive because it was an echo 
from the soul of each one present.” 

But the honest professor bad not prayed 
for words alone. He called upon his boys 
to fight, and in his call declared that he 
too was about to enter the ranks of the 
volunteers. 

So war was at length declared. Not 
from the steps of the throne, but from 
the platform of the University lecture- 
room. The war was made not by the 
courtiers and the men of titles and deco 
rations, but by the outraged representa 
tives of the German national life, German 
science, German song, German poetry, 
German free schools. From the moment 
that Professor Steffens concluded his 
memorable address there was no longer 
doubt in Germany as to the people’s share 
in the war. K6nigsberg headed the rev- 
olution for eastern Prussia; Breslau was 
to ratify that act; and Berlin would join 
them so soon as the news from Silesia 
could reach the banks of the Spree. 

The forebodings of the professor were 
quickly realized, when he at length re- 
tired to his quiet study. He received a 
formal visit from the august president of 
the University. The president looked very 
severe. He had a message from Harden- 
berg, the King’s Prime Minister. Har- 
denberg, the King, the president of the 
University, all vented their displeasure 
upon the head of the poor professor. The 
French ambassador immediately demand- 
ed that the professor be severely pun- 
ished for daring to declare war against 
France while the Prussian King and Na- 
poleon were professing everlasting friend- 
ship. The King promptly disavowed his 
professor, and Hardenberg used all the 
soft words imaginable to make Napoleon 
believe that the matter was of no impor- 
tance. He promised to give the French- 
man every satisfaction. 

Next day the professor was called upon 
to address a still larger meeting of Bres- 
lau citizens. The government did not 











PRUSSIAN VOLUNTEERS LEAVING BERLIN, 


dare to suppress it entirely, but Harden- 
berg made Steffens promise that he would 
not once mention the name of Napoleon. 
This was easily promised, for Napoleon 
had many names readily understood by 
such an audience. 

About the same time that Steffens was 
stirring the war passions of the Breslau 
students, the father of the German gym- 
nastic clubs, the ‘‘ Turnvater Jahn,” was 
kindling in Berlin a patriotic fire that 
was soon to singe the French garrison 
with its flames. All through the winter 
he had been drilling the school-boys of 
the capital in manly exercises, addressing 
them in stirring language on the duty of 
patriots, and teaching them rousing war- 
songs, which they sang on the march to 
and from the field of exercises. Like 
Steffens, he could name the common ene- 
my without saying Frenchman; and one 
of the most stirring of war-calls was an 
imaginary speech which he placed in the 
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mouth of the German champion Armin- 
ius (Hermann), who with it is presumed 
to inflame his followers against the Ca- 
sarin Rome. He delivered learned lec- 
tures on German national life, which 
drew crowded audiences, for Jalin spoke 
straight to the German heart. One day 
he marched with a band of school-boys 
under the Brandenburg Gate, the trium- 
phal arch from which Napoleon had car- 
ried away the bronze chariot of Victory 
which had formerly stood on top. He 
stopped the lads and said to one boy: 
‘Do you see that our Victory has been 
taken away? What do you think of 
that?” The boy answered, indifferently, 
that he thought nothing about it. Jahn 
was too good a teacher to waste such a 
chance. He boxed the boy's ears, and 
then said, ‘‘ Now you have got something 
to remind you of this, that you must lend 
a hand in getting this Victory back from 
Paris, and put it up again on top of the 
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Brandenburg Gate.” The story was 
known all over Berlin; and Berliners 
who passed the gate from that time on 
thought of Jahn’s reminder. 

As soon as the King’s call for volun- 
teers reached Berlin, Jabn was on his way 


to Breslau. Hardenberg had followed 
the King on January 24th, but before 
leaving he had talked with Jahn about 
the impending war, and had encouraged 
the idea of forming an independent corps 
made up of volunteers from all parts of 
the father-land— what Germans called 
Freikorps, or free corps. Jahn eagerly 
seized upon this idea; called his patriot 
friends together; told them he was going 
to Breslau to prepare the ground, and 
would give them the signal when the 
right time should have arrived. 

On February 7th Berlin first heard of 
the King’s call for volunteers, four days 
after publication in Breslau. The uni- 
versity at once enrolled 258 of its stu- 
dents as ‘‘ warriors’; one grammar-school 
sent 113 boys; another, 134. The French 
government sought to arrest those who 
tried to make their way to Breslau, but 
with no effect. The youngsters started 
in different directions, and united when 


well beyond the city walls. They 
travelled at their own expense, a) 
cheerfully ran the risk of their liyes 
for a King whom they imagined 
hero in temporary distress, Berli, 
had been, since Jena, exhausted by re 
peated quartering of troops upon her 
people, and had, like the rest of G: 
many, suffered through Napoleon's 
excluding her from commerce wit) 
England. Yetin this war against the 
arch-enemy she gave as voluntary con 
tribution (1813-1815) 1,629,893 thalers. 
For the volunteers alone she raised 
29,000 thalers, and for the free corps 
she gave 8773 thalers—and all this 
from a town which then numbered 
only 150,000 inhabitants. 

In 1813 every twelfth man in Ber- 
lin went out to fight the French. 
In 1806 Prussia sent to Jena only 
one man in fifty. This gives us an 
idea of the relative sacrifices at these 
different periods. In the general ar- 
chives at Berlin I was shown a letter 
from the Chief of Police, dated Au- 
gust, 1813, in which he pleads with 
the King not to do any more recruit- 
ing in Berlin, proving statistically 
that if Prussia at large had answered 

the King’s call as loyally as Berlin, the 
army would then be 400,000 men. 

At last came a signal from Jahn, and 
on February 18th the first detachment of 
volunteers started secretly from Berlin to 
Breslau. There were only thirteen in this 
little band, but they were all gymnas'‘s, 
and others were soon to follow. They 
had to pass many detachments of French, 
and resort to artifice in order to deceive 
them as to their real purpose. They 
reached Breslau on the 25th, and at once 
repaired to the Golden Sceptre, the tav- 
ern where Jahn had set up his headquar- 
ters and was actively recruiting for Ger- 
man liberty under the very nose of the 
French ambassador. 

From Halle came another band of stu- 
dents, twenty in number, who also joined 
Jahn at his headquarters. 

Quickly on the heels of Jalin came from 
Berlin a tale that thrilled every German 
heart. On the 20th of February, at high 
noon, and while the town lay completely 
under the orders of a French garrison, 
there dashed in at two easterly gates a 
reckless band of 150 ‘‘ cowboys,” by the 
peasants called Cossacks. They knocked 
down all the Frenchmen they met, gal- 
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ned about the parade - ground 

vhere now stands the National 
Museum), stared at the big palace, 
ade a short digression down the 
(nter den Linden, and then pranced 
uway to tell their comrades how they 
had given the Frenchmen a fright. 
Had this raid been well planned, the 
carrison of Napoleon might then 
and there have been taken prison- 
ers. with the assistance of the citizen 
soldiers, and the Prussian King iu 
Breslau might have been thereby 
induced to declare war against Na- 
poleon nearly a month sooner than 
he actually did. 

But enough was done to show 
the French that their future stay in 
Berlin would be disagreeable. This 
handful of cavalry had stirred up 
the people. 

From the east side of the pal- 
ace, the Broadway, ‘‘ Breitestrasse,” 
came a mob of citizens, wrote a Ber- 
lin volunteer to his friend. They 
were smiths, who brought their ham- 
mers and meant to fight. At the 
head stalked a big blacksmith with 
a sledge-hammer on his shoulder. 
‘*Follow me,” shouted he; ‘‘ let us 
spike the French guns.” 

On they rushed round the corner 
of the Royal Mews to the Lange 
Briicke, over the Spree, immediate- 
ly at that corner of the old palace 
where the present Emperor has his 
study. This bridge was guarded by 
two pieces of artillery and a hand- 
fulof Frenchmen. The blacksmith 
floored two of them; the rest took 
to their heels. Our Berlin mechan- 
ic then took two nails from his leath- 
er apron, and rendered these two 
guns useless by stopping up the hole 
intended for an igniting-fuse. But 
the enemy soon returned with re- 
enforcements, and the state of this 
patriot band was a dangerous one. 
With nothing but his sledge-ham- 
mer, our gallant smith held the 
bridge alone, making head against 
the hard-pressing soldiers. He felled 
to the ground several of them, but was soon 
himself overpowered, and a dozen French 
bayonets stained the Berlin street with 
his blood. But the citizens rallied over 
the body of their champion, and, for the 
time at least, drove back the French sol- 
diers, and carried the dead body of their 
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felled leader to an honorable resting-place 
in the Royal Mews. 

All this, and much. more, took place 
under the windows of the King’s palace. 
These Berlin patriots were all rebels in 
the eyes of that King who was protest 
ing in Breslau his devotion to France, 
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The name of the rebel blacksmith is not 
mentioned in courtly history, nor does 
Germany honor him with a monument, 
yet he served his country more effective- 
ly than many a titled grandee now stand- 
ing in bronze at the corners of Berlin 
squares. 

Freedom and father-land are two words 
which were never heard in Germany un- 
til this early spring of 1813; for only dur- 
ing these days did the German people 
commence to have a voice in the making 
of their political vocabulary. 

Breslau, Kénigsberg, and Berlin were 
by this time in the full tide of patriotic 
insurrection, and this popular feeling was 
encouraged by the King's best generals. 
York continued in disgrace, and was or- 
dered before a court martial. The King 
did not acquit him before March 12th. 
Gneisenau hurried home from England as 
soon as he heard that the people of Ger- 
many were organizing for war; but his 
King received him coldly. Bliicher was 
in idleness and disgrace at Breslau, bat- 
tling with himself—torn between his duty 
as a soldier and his desire as a patriot. 
His fiery and fearless nature fretted be- 
cause the King would not allow him to 
fight the French. His honest soul reflects 
itself in a characteristic letter to his dear 
friend Scharnhorst, dated February 10, 
1813. The original is full of the most 
comical sins against German spelling and 
grammar; for Bliicher was anything but 
a scholar. ‘‘I cannot sit quiet without 
snapping my teeth together when it is a 
matter of liberty and my country. Let 
the diplomatic vermin and sons of pigs go 
to the devil. Why should we not jump 
into our saddles and pitch into the French 
like a thunder-bolt?, Any one who advises 
the King to hesitate longer and treat of 
peace with Napoleon is a traitor to him 
and the whole father-land, and deserves to 
be shot. For while we stay here gabbling, 
instead of rousing the people to war, the 
French take the opportunity of putting 
their army in order; and so say I, Up and 
at the enemy, and stick your sword be- 
tween his ribs.” 

So thought and spoke German mon- 
archists in the opening of 1813. 


XXV. 
THE ALTAR OF GERMAN LIBERTY—1813. 


In this early spring of 1813 the most 
absolute of Prussian monarchs found 
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himself going to war with the weapo: 
of democracy. Seven years before, }), 
had been routed when in command of 
250,000 professional soldiers command: 
by officers of noble name. He was »: 
to fight Napoleon once more, armed jo 
with the strength of a large standino 
army, but with forces he could but din 
ly estimate. Napoleon had become great 
by fighting at the head of a people in 
arms, called together by a revolutionary 
congress. Germans were now to meet 
him on his own ground, not merely army 
against army, but people against people, 
to determine which could give and take 
the hardest blows. Frederick William 
III.’s call for volunteers on February 3d 
met with a response that reminds one 
of the noblest days of republican Rome. 
The local German newspapers contained 
lists of patriotic offerings made to the 
father-land by rich and poor, but chiefly 
by the poor. The local museums of Ger- 
many treasure up these copies, and they 
make strange reading to-day. Here are 
a few: 

Franz Lami advertises in Berlin that 
he will undertake, ‘‘as far as his time 
will allow,” to do the work of such poor 
teachers as desire to go and fight for 
their country, ‘‘and to forward them 
their monthly salary, without any charge 
whatsoever.” 

Another advertises that he wants to 
join the volunteers, but has oniy money 
enough to buy the cloth for the trousers 
of his uniform. He begs patriots to help 
him. 

‘‘The peasant Mayor 
only two horses, but he gave the better 
of the two to the army without asking 
pay.” This was an official announce- 
ment. 

‘‘The widow D. P. gives four thalers 
and her engagement ring.” 

Professor Cravenshorst of the Breslau 
University begged the government to keep 
back half of his small salary for the sake 
of helping on the war. And this, too, be- 
fore the King had declared war! 

Doctor Zirtzow, who was evidently pro- 
prietor of a bathing establishment, offered 
the proceeds of two hundred hot batlis to 
his King, each bath being valued at eight 
groschens, or about twenty cents. 

An anonymous patriot is recorded as 
sending three silver table-spoons, Herr 
Lanzfeld from Weiseldorf sends to the 
army a beautiful troop- horse, with this 
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message: ‘‘The Frenchman has stolen 
five of my horses, so I send the sixth 
after them.” 

Professor Steffens is honorably men- 
tioned as not merely himself shouldering 
a musket, but as having raised 71 thalers 
to equip volunteers. 

Two ladies send each her gold thimble, 
saying that they will now use brass ones 
instead. 

Little Mary sends one thaler and eight 
groschens, which had been given her to 
buy a wax doll. 

And so on down page after page of 
pathetic evidence that women and cbil- 
dren, young and old, peasant and noble, 
Jew and Christian, all now joined in the 
common desire to give the last thing of 


value they had for the liberation of the 
father-land. 

The officials of the crown for once 
found themselves embarrassed by the ra- 
pidity with which the already hardly 
taxed people crowded upon them with 
precious offerings for their King. It was 
then no empty phrase to lay gifts upon 
the altar of their country. Every gov- 
ernment office in Prussia came to resem- 
ble that of a prosperous pawnbroker, 
where every article with a market value 
could be found —from a baby’s penny 
bank to a soldier’s uniform. 

One of the most touching acts of devo- 
tion to the cause of liberty was that of a 
girl of eighteen, a daughter of noble par- 
ents, living in Breslau. She was famed 
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for her beauty, and, above all, for her 
masses of golden hair. She had nothing 
else to give, and so she went to a barber 
and asked him what her hair was worth. 
He answered, ten thalers. She asked him 
to cut it off; but the man refused, for ob- 
vious reasons. The girl went home, cut 
her hair off herself, wrapped it up, and 
sent it to the King’s officials with this 
note: ‘‘The barber has offered ten tha- 
lers for this hair. I am happy in being 
able to make this small gift to my coun- 
try.” 

The committee had the fortunate idea 
of making of this famous hair bracelets 
and rings, which they sold so successfully 
that from this source alone they received 
250 thalers. 

Another well-born maiden of eighteen 
left her home in Potsdam and joined the 
‘free corps” of Major Liitzow. Eleanora 
Renz was her name, and she fought, like 
another Joan of Arc, with a single pur- 
pose, the deliverance of her King. Not 
a man of the Liitzow regiment suspected 
that one of their best troopers was a wo- 
man, until September 16th. On that day 
they charged into a French battery, Elea- 
nora in front. A cannon- ball smashed 
her right leg. She fell from her horse, 
supported by a comrade, and only in her 
death did she disclose the fact that she 
was a girl. 

In the Kérner Museum of Dresden, a 
place rarely visited by the tourist, I held 
in my hand a precious’ symbol of Ger- 
many'’s greatness —an iron finger-ring 
with these words only upon it: ‘*Gold 
gab ich fiir Eisen, 1813"°—Gold gave I 
for iron. 

It was in these days of early spring that 
a Berlin patriot, Rudolf Werkmeister, 
called upon his fellow-Germans to help 
in freeing their country by giving to the 
King their rings—tle most precious thing 
in the world to manyaone. He pointed 
out that the value of a ring lay not in 
the mere fact of its being made of gold 
or silver; that it was precious because of 
its associations. He proposed to enhance 
the value of these associations by giving 
in return rings of iron, which should for 
all time perpetuate the memory of the 
noble struggle on which they were about 
to embark. 

On the very first day after this call 
150 rings of gold were exchanged for iron 
ones, and the best calculation on the sub- 
ject records 160,000 gold rings laid upon 
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the altar of German liberty in these ear] 
days of 1813. 

Think of it—you who know the Ge: 
man heart—the deep sentiment that 
evoked by the sight of a ring, the emblem 
of love and fidelity! What struggles 
must these iron rings represent—strue 
gles in which love of country triumphed 
over every other consideration! As the 
Iron Cross was to become the most pre- 
cious decoration of the German soldier, so 
amongst women there was soon no ring 
so precious as the ring of iron. 

The French in Berlin did not at first 
understand the strange enthusiasm that 
was abroad. They were disposed to think 
that all this activity meant new Prussian 
regiments destined to march once more 
against Moscow under French orders, 


-The streets of Berlin in these days were 


much like those of Breslau. The old 
men were drilling the youngsters; every- 
body wore the national cockade of black 
and white. Those who had not already 
gone off to join the volunteers in Breslau 
were waiting only to complete their mili- 
tary outfit, and were seen hurrying about 
town, from saddler to tailor, urging on 
the completion of their uniforms. The 
French garrison soon learned through 
their agents that these volunteers had no 
idea of fighting any one but Napoleon, 
and the order was therefore given that no 
more volunteers should leave Berlin. But 
it was then too late. The volunteers 
streamed away from every gate, at first 
in disguise, but later in well-armed bands 
that laughed at the French guards who 
challenged them as they passed. 

One of these volunteer leaders was the 
author of Undine, the poet De la Motte 
Fouqué, a man of French-Norman ances- 
try, but of German birth and feeling. At 
the head of seventy volunteer troopers 
he galloped away one day in February to 
join his King in Breslau. That King 
was still Napoleon’s ally, but the poet 
sang as the heart sings, and not to the 
tune oi diplomacy. On this glorious 
journey he first rested in Potsdam, and 
there, in the church which holds the mor- 
tal remains of the great Frederick, he 
and his seventy men kneeled in prayer, 
while the Lutheran pastor consecrated 
them to the work of liberation. Then to 
horse once more, and on to Breslau, sing- 
ing a song composed upon the march by 
their leader—a song that has lost none of 
its charm to the German youth. 
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This song said nothing of helping the 
King’s ally, Napoleon. On the contrary, 


it spoke only of Germany. 


“Wir wollen ein Heil erbauen 
Fiir all das Deutsche Land.” 


‘Weare fighting for the great German 
father-land,” sang the poet, and the song 
was sung in the wake of his troopers 
wherever they passed between Potsdam 
and Breslau. 

These days were days of rosy hope in 
the breast of every true German, and it is 
a pleasure to linger long amongst episodes 
that so beautifully reflect the generous 
impulses which in that year animated the 
body of the people. In the Prussia of 
1813 golden rings and the songs of poets 
meant very much indeed, but still the cold 
fact persisted that down to March 16th of 
that golden year the King of Prussia was 
in alliance with the man whom Germans 
regarded as their only enemy. 


XXVI. 
GERMAN SOLDIER SINGS OF 
LIBERTY. 


“Tur Free Land, the German Land; 
That was the German’s Father-land.” 


THE 


So sang young K6rner in 1813, wear- 
ing the trooper’s uniform of the Liitzow 
regiment. But K6érner was not a Prus- 
sian. Dresden was his birthplace, and 
he had become an Austrian by adoption. 
At the outbreak of this war, in his twen- 
ty-first year, he gave up-a valuable posi- 
tion as court dramatist in Vienna, and 
hurried to Breslau to fight for German 
liberty. He entered the ranks, and at 
once commenced to produce such war- 
songs as Germans never heard before. 
The war became a holy one, and those 
who fought marched to battle with 
hymns. 

The army was full of poetry in those 
days. Its highest expression was the in- 
dependent corps of Liitzow. No sooner 
had this corps, on February 15th, secured 
its outward organization by royal per- 
mission than Jahn at once prepared a pa- 
triotic song-book,and formed a choir from 
amongst his recruits. The army of Fred- 
erick the Great had no better soldier 
songs than the dirty ditties that are 
howled about in pothouses —for where 
should his men have ever heard of liber- 
ty and father-land? They fought for pay 
and plunder, and ran away whenever 
they could. 
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The fellow - warriors of Ko6rner san; 
hymns of praise to the God of Battles 
glorious appeals for justice at the han 
of a great Jehovah. They made the lo 
march musical with tribute to manly yi 
tue, maiden purity, love of country, and 
above all, a free and united father-land 
No ribald song was heard about the cam) 
fires of these men. Those whose lives 
had been loosest felt that in the ranks of 
volunteers they must at least pretend to 
the puritanism they could not afford to 
ignore. The poets whose verses cheered 
the patriots in 1813 were, as a rule, not 
Prussians. Schiller and Uhland were 
from Wiirtemberg ; Arndt was from a 
Swedish province; Kérner was an Aus 
trian. Schiller died the year before Jena 
was fought, but his verses are full of his 
great passion for liberty. Amongst them, 
however, Korner holds a unique posi 
tion. He had given up all his worldly 
prospects for the sake of fighting the bat 
tles of Prussia. His songs were written 
by the light of camp-fires, on the march, 
and not unfrequently in the saddle. They 
were sung by his fellow-fighters immedi 
ately after taking shape in his precious 
note-book: and this note-book absorbed 
his heart’s blood when he died in battle, 
in the last days of August, 1813. 

Korner was pre-eminently the cham- 
pion of German liberty and German uni- 
ty under the constitution. He did not 
leave his congenial literary work in 
Vienna for the sake of saving a dynasty 
merely Prussian. He joined the regiment 
of Liitzow because that band of patriots 
symbolized United Germany. The men 
of the Liitzow corps talked of Germany 
—never of Prussia. They worshipped 
the tricolor of Germany, not the mere 
black and white of Prussia. That pre- 
cious little note- book in which Kérner 
wrote his stirring songs is now sacredly 
preserved in Dresden, in the house of his 
birth. As a special favor I was allowed 
to hold it in my hands and turn the 
blood-stained leaves on which is inscribed 
so much that helped to make Germany 
free. 

Happy Ké6rner, that he died with 
Scharnhorst in that same year 1813! Had 
he survived Waterloo, he too would have 
been branded as were Jalin and Arndt as 
men of dangerous purpose, seeing that 
they sang of liberty. Liberty is the key- 
note of Kérner’s songs, and it is well that 
Germans should be reminded of this in 
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times when many people are disposed to 
look upon the German army as the chief 
support of the throne. 

Korner left Vienna on March 15, 1813. 
From that day till the moment of his 
death this book was never separated from 
his person. He wrote each day in it, 


and it is an extraordinary reflection of a 
mind giving voice to the strongest feel- 
ings of this stirring period. 

On the 18th of March Korner passed 
the last Austrian post on his way to 
Breslau. Even the black eagle of Prussia 
suggested liberty, and he then and there 
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dedicated to that despotic bird an ode in 
which he gave her credit for leading the 
way towards German liberty. 

Those who hurried to Breslau in 1813, 
particularly those who were Germans 
from other states than Prussia, said in 
their hearts what Jahn wrote to his wife: 
‘“‘T have drawn my sword, not for glory, 
but for the liberty and unity of the Ger- 
man father-land.” 

The regiment of Major Liitzow took 
for its banner not the black and white col- 
ors of Prussia, but the black, gold,and red 
symbol of a united Germany. This was 
a free German regiment, and in its ranks 
was born the first great impulse towards 
a union of all Germans under one impe- 
rial head. The colors of Germany were 
so dear to them that even their uniform 
was black, with red facings and brass 
buttons. The King, however, even at 
this stage of the campaign, saw something 
revolutionary in the way the young Liit- 
zow warriors sang of liberty, and he 
therefore forbade them flying the impe- 
rial tricolor. 

The people held its colors dear, and 
after Waterloo the students and endless 
other organizations seized upon the red, 
gold, and black banner as an outward 
expression of their desire for a federal 
constitution. The government, however, 
regardec these colors as a sign of rebel- 
lion, and in 1832 it was made a criminal 
offence to show this flag. The short-lived 
revolutionary government of 1848 re- 
stored it to the people and to the army as 
a symbol of German unity; but in the 
days of reaction that followed, this flag 
once more became the object of persecu- 
tion. It has to-day lost all political sig- 
nificance; for the dreams of liberty and 
unity have been realized, and the tricolor 
of black, gold, and red is revived in the 
German imperial ensign of red, white, 
and black. 

But liberty called for many a martyr 
before this end was achieved. 

Ké6rner’s note-book reflects the feelings 
of a typical Liitzow trooper, and the Liit- 
zow corps is a picture of what was noblest 
in the army of liberation. It is there- 
fore not without significance that nearly 
every song of K6érner is the song of union 
and liberty. 

K6rner’s second poem was written on 
March 19th, the day after apostrophizing 
the Prussian eagle; and on this occasion 
he, the Austrian, made a glorious ode to 








the saintly Queen Luise, the Prussian 
Madonna, opening with the words: ‘‘ Du 
heilige, hér deiner Kinder Flehen!”- 
Thou saintly one, hear thy children’s 
prayer! 

Luise in her grave was a mighty powe: 
in that day, and the poet stirred a strong 
chord when he reminded the people that 
their Queen had died faithful to the cause 
of Germany. 


“As when an army, gathering up its strength, 
Goes forth with courage in a righteous war, 
A holy picture glows upon its flag, 

An oriflamme to lead them goes before, 
So shall thy picture on our banners wave, 
And light us on to victory once more. 
Luise, be thou our guardian in the fight, 
To lead us out of darkness into light!” 


Another soldier-poet, Henry von Kleist, 
wrote of her after Jena, December 6, 1806: 
‘** She gathers about her all our great men 
whom the King neglects. She it is who 
holds together what has not yet fallen to 
pieces.” 

Korner sang of the soldier’s joy in the 
field; of duty to God; of brotherhood 
and manly virtues; of the daring corps 
of Liitzow. He wrote hymns and bac- 
chanalians; political manifestoes and 
scathing rhymes against lukewarm Ger- 
mans. But throughout recur the words 
liberty and unity. He appeals to God as 
the God of liberty. Even the Austrian 
eagle he addresses as the protector of Ger- 
man liberty. The K6énigsberg rebels he 
welcomes as the champions of liberty. 
** Liberty calls us,” writes he, ‘‘and there- 
fore let us fight.” 

‘** Hoch pflanze da die Freiheit’s Fahne” 
—There let us hoist high up the flag of 
liberty. 

‘“The star of liberty is the star of Ger- 
man life.” 

No wonder that the King began to ask 
where this revolutionary poetry was to 
end! 

Korner called upon Germans to rally 
under the banners of this King, because, 
forsooth, ‘‘ A golden future lies before us 
—a heaven full of the sweets of liberty.” 

Happy Korner, that he did not survive 
this war! So he ‘sang, happily, ‘‘ What 
is life without liberty?” confident that he 
was earning the gratitude of the Prussian 
monarch, who all the while regarded him 
as a pestiferous demagogue, along with 
the rest of the Liitzow volunteers. And 
as Korner sang of liberty, so sang Jahn 
and Arndt and many another patriot. 
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[he people applauded Schiller and Goethe 
vhenever was heard a line of theirs prais- 
ng liberty. Goethe had no sympathy 
with this notion, and sneered at the ef- 
forts of his countrymen to throw off the 
Napoleonic yoke. 
He said once, in re- 
sponse to Korner’s 
father, who spoke of 
his son and pointed 
to his sword hang- 
ing on the wall, 
‘You good people 
may shake your 
chains, you will nev- 
er break them; that 
man [Napoleon] is 
too big for you.” 
That was Goethe’s 
opinion of the war 
against Napoleon, 
given in the year 
1813, as repeated by 
the poet Arndt. 
Schiller’s ‘* Wil- 
liam Tell” could not 
be given too often 
to please the taste of 
the day,and his lines 
were in the mouth 
of every school-boy 
—a stimulus to pa- 
triotic effort: 


FREE 


“Fiir seinen Kénig muss das Volk sich opfern; 
Das ist das Schicksal und Gesetz der Welt. 
Nichtswiirdig ist die Nation 
Die nicht ihr Alles setzt an ihre Ehre.’ 


’ 


These lines were furiously applauded 
in the Berlin theatres before the eve of 
Jena, and gained in force with every 
passing year of national disgrace. 

One or two of K6érner's best-known 
lines are in his.‘‘Song of the Riflemen,” 
written in the field, 1818, on March 22d, 
the birthday of that Prussian prince who 
was destined to become the first German 
Emperor. The volunteers sang it as they 
marched out of Zobten a few days after it 
was composed. In this splendid song are 
these lines: 

“ Yet, brothers, we together stand; 
That keeps our courage good. 
Bound by one speech, a holy band; 
Linked by one God, one father-land, 
One faithful German blood.” 


On June 15th he wrote, in the field, the 
following: 


“ Herz, lass dich nicht zerspalten 
Durch Feindes List und Spott. 


STRUGGLE 





KORNER IN THE UNIFORM OF THE LUTZOW 


Drawn in Dresden by his sister, Emma Korner, while the 
Free Corps was on the march. 


FOR LIBERTY. 





Gott wird es wohl verwalten ; 
Er ist der Freiheit Gott.” 

‘‘In the house of God have we taken 
the oath to fight—to die for our—for your 
liberty. The blessing of God is with us, 
as are the hopes and 
prayers of all true 
loyal hearts.... In 
our midst is no dis- 
tinction of birth, of 
rank,of nationality. 
We are all free 
men. .....” 

These are amongst 
the closing words of 
K6rner's address to 
the Saxons, publish- 
ed in the Leipzig 
newspaper of Mon- 
day, April 12, 1813. 
Itappeals to the Sax- 
on’s love of Luther 
and liberty—an ap- 
peal which, howev- 
er, made no impres- 
sion on the Saxon 
King and his court. 

These few extracts 
will suffice to prove 
that in the days of 
‘*storm and stress ” 
(Sturm und Drang) 
of 1813 Germany 
spoke with a freedom unknown before, 
and never again possible until the battle of 
Sedan made German unity a real thing. 

The great national hymn, the ‘* Watch 
on the Rhine,” was not written then; and 
it is significant that with this one excep- 
tion the popular patriotic songs of Ger- 
many to-day are the same as those which 
cheered the Prussians at Leipzig and at 
Waterloo. Great songs were rare before 
1813, and few have arisen since. Good 
songs are the songs of free men, and the 
early days of 1813 were days of dawning 
liberty. All Germany became vocal with 
the song that springs from a bursting 
heart. Poetry was then a force that 
raised armies; the minstrel was mightier 
than the King; the people marched to 
battle for a mere idea; regiments went 
down upon their knees and asked strength 
of God. 

But of all the songs of war, there was 
none more dearly loved than the glorious 
hymn of Martin Luther—‘‘ Ein feste Burg 
ist unser Gott.” 

Such was German liberty in 1813. 


CORPS. 
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TWENTY-FOUR: FOUR. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


\ RS. FORTITUDE FILLEBROWN 
1 had neuralgia at the base of the 
brain, and Melissy Pulsifer had sent for 
the doctor. When Melissy experienced 
a similar disorder she called it a head- 
ache behind. But Mrs. Fillebrown had 
neuralgia at the base of the brain. 

Now it snowed—only a New England 
February knows how it snowed—and the 
road to the village was blocked. Melissy 
got badly drabbled wading over to Silas 
Whey’s to ask Silas to send Adoniram 
out with old Peter Parley to bring the 
doctor. Melissy came home soaked. 

‘** You'll be down yourself,” sighed Mrs. 
Fillebrown. ‘‘ We might die here for all 
anybody would know or care.” 

‘I've got my bitters,” said Melissy, 
dryly. 

‘‘Then you have to recover from the 
bitters,” suggested Melissy’s employer, 
with the tinge of sarcasm which a neu- 
ralgic diathesis lends to the workings of 
the most literal mind. 

One does not say Melissy’s ‘‘ mistress.” 
Melissy was a Yankee and a neighbor. 
She did not serve. She ‘‘ accommodated.” 
But she had accommodated Mrs. Fille- 
brown affectionately for nearly ten years 
—ever since Joe Fillebrown died, and 
was buried in Northwest Peony chureli- 
yard, and Mrs. Fillebrown had erected a 
dutiful slab of Rutland marble to his not 
altogether blessed memory. 

There is no fidelity more attractively 
loyal than the fidelity of an American 
domestic, when one is privileged to com- 
mand a good specimen of its intelligence 
and energy. Mrs. Fillebrown had been 
thus fortunate. The two women had 
grown fond of each other, as solitary wo- 
men do (unless they hate) in silent, man- 
less country homes, where the little that 
life has to offer is shared and made the 
most of with pathetic and democratic in- 
terest. 

‘* Tt dooz snow,” observed Melissy, look- 
ing out of the window at the white whirl- 
wind. It swept between the two women 
and their nearest neighbor, a revolving 
wall, solid and sardonic. It seemed to 
shut them apart from all the world. 

“It’s reely r’arin’ up,” said Melissy. 
‘*T guess the doctor ‘Il hev high jinks 
wallerin’ through them drifts along by 
Silas’s.” 


“ec 


Mrs. Fillebrown groaned. Melissy Pul 
sifer would have dug her way through 
the snow to the village on her hands and 
knees if she could have cured the base 
of Mrs. Fillebrown’s brain. But in that 
finer activity which we call tact, Melissy 
did not excel. Mrs. Fillebrown thought 
that this was because Melissy was too 
healthy. 

It grew later, and late. It grew dull, 
and dusk. The doctor did not come. 
The storm increased viciously. The drift 
began to block the back yard, an omi- 
nous garrison, tall and impregnable, piling 
against the shed; and over towards Silas 
Whey’s the road lay even and high, 
winding like a white, unbroken river to 
the unseen town. 

Adoniram and Peter Parley had not 
been known to return. The stanch old- 
fashioned house, dating from the days 
when carpenters built ‘‘on honor,” trem- 
bled through all its oaken skeleton. 
Now and then plaster rattled from some- 
where overhead; a blind broke loose in 
the kitchen, and swung slapping till it 
smashed the window-pane. When Me- 
lissy went to fix it, she came back covered 
with snow. 

**Do brush it off! complained Mrs. 
Fillebrown. ‘* You look like a dead per- 
son. Isn't that doctor in sight yet?” 

‘‘T’'ve het you up some beef tea,” re- 
plied Melissy, cheerfully. 

It was growing quite dark in the sit- 
ting-room. Melissy pugnaciously delayed 
to light the lamps, showing therein the 
possession of more delicacy of imagina- 
tion than we gave her credit for. 

‘She don’t know how late it is, 
thought Melissy. ‘*‘And there ain’t no 
call she should.” 

The faces of the two women stood 
out like satin masks, white above their 
dark dresses, in the gathering dusk. 
Their forms were scarcely visible to each 
other. Neither spoke. The maid stood 
by the window, staring out. The mis- 
tress, from the lounge, where she lay cov- 
ered with the blue and red afghan that 
Melissy crocheted at Christmas, watched 
her. 

Mrs. Fillebrown thought how impor- 
tant Melissy was to her. There was no 
one else—she had nobody else in the 
world. This seemed worse sometimes 





han neuralgia at the base; and Mrs. Fil- 
lebrown’s imagination could no farther go. 

Her face twitched with two kinds of 
pain—the one that the doctor prescribed 
for, when he could get there, and the one 
that no doctor could cure. She had been 
a handsome woman when Joe Fillebrown 
courted her; trouble had taken her color 
and contour, but had left her fineness of 
feature, and that carriage of the head 
which only a woman who is or once was 
beautiful ever has. 

Now Melissy had never been hand- 
some. But there was a look about her 
kind eyes and resolute white mouth that 
seemed beautiful to the other lonely wo- 
man, aS Melissy stood sturdily challen- 
ging the storm for the first symptom of 
the doctor's approach. 

‘’Tain’t no use,” said Melissy, sudden- 
ly, at last. ‘*‘ He’s blocked. We've gotter 
make a night on’t without him. I'll het 
you up the soapstones, and get you to 
bed, and set by you. I can sleep in my 
blanket- wrapper as comf’t’ble as they 
make ’em. There ain’t no use mincin’ of 
it. He ain’t a-comin’. He’s wallerin’ on 
the road somewheres with Adoniram and 
Peter Parley.” 

She smoothed her white apron over her 
chocolate calico dress, drew the curtains 
decidedly, and lighted the double burner 
with blue crépe silk shade. The faces of 
the two women took on a moribund hue 
in the cold color of the lamp. 

Melissy’s prophecy, as is not at all sure 
to be the case with the pessimism of opti- 
mistic people, proved accurately correct. 
The doctor did not get through till day- 
light; and Mrs. Fillebrown’s neuralgia, 
with the eccentricity characteristic of that 
wilful disorder, had fled before him. 

She was so much better when he dug 
his way to her front gate that she was de- 
lightfully cross. The doctor treated the 
symptom gleefully, as he would thesqualls 
of a convalescent baby. 

“TIT won't go through another such 
night, not even to please Providence!” 
snapped Mrs. Fillebrown. ‘‘ We might 
starve, or freeze, or be murdered in our 
beds here—for all Northwest Peony. It’s 
no sort of way to live. I’m going to have 
a man in the house if I live till the snow- 
plough gets out!” 

“There ain't nobody but Adoniram 
and old Mr. Ginger. He's deef as a sera- 
phim on a gravestone, and drags on the 
left side sence he had his stroke,” re- 
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marked Melissy. ‘‘An’ I'd like to know 
how long you'd hev Adoniram perfumin’ 
up this house—feelin’ the way you do 
about caows.” 

‘*Have a telephone,” suggested the 
doctor, with the cosmopolitan air that he 
wore wlien he had been to Boston, and 
felt that he was what he called ‘‘in touch 
with the world.” ‘‘It is cheaper than a 
man,and more protection. You are quite 
able, Mrs. Fillebrown, to afford these mod- 
ern improvements. Really, I should feel 
much easier about you.” 

These last words touched Mrs. Fille- 
brown; for the doctor, with the emotional 
economy of his kind, was not lavish of 
hissympathy. She said to Melissy twice 
that day, ‘‘ The doctor says he should feel 
easier about me.” 

She told Mrs. Whey so, when that good 
neighbor came in after the storm to ver- 
ify the startling rumor that Mrs. Fille- 
brown had ordered a telephone put up in 
her bedroom, possible burglars and actual 
neuralgia being offered as the chief ex- 
cuses for this incredible act. Silas came 
himself, and Mrs. Fillebrown’s lawyer, 
Wiley X. Toyl, the minister’s wife, the 
grocer from Peony Centre, the dress 
maker, the sweet-potato man, and four of 
Mrs. Fiilebrown’s Sunday-school class. 
Mrs. Fillebrown had not received somany 
calls—who could say when? She grew 
quite chatty and cheerful. She was not 
used to being an object of public interest 
or attention. 

‘*T have signed the contract,” she said, 
‘‘under Mr. Wiley X. Toyl’s advice. The 
instrument is to go in next week. The 
doctor says he shall feel so much easier 
about me.” 

She repeated this phrase with a pathet- 
ic comfort at which it is not easy for a 
fine sympathy to smile. She was so 
starved for common human affection that 
she eagerly devoured the professional sub- 
stitute for it—that pseudo-sympathy, that 
discreet dose of friendly interest, which is 
all that so many ailing and lonely women 
get from any source. Not that there was 
the palest tinge of sentiment in the atti- 
tude of her mind towards her doctor. 
She would as soon have thought of ro- 
mancing about Silas Whiey, or even old 
Mr. Ginger. She was an experienced, in- 
deed a cynical, widow, holding all mascu- 
line admiration at a cold distance, and 
the doctor was the infatuated bridegroom 
of a brand-new second wife. But he was 
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the only person in the world (except Me- 
lissy) who knew how Mrs. Fillebrown 
felt, was sorry, and sometimes said so. 

Most of us learn some one lesson out of 
life’s primer better than all the rest put 
together. Many of us study it in the form 
of a reiterated or monotonous trouble by 
which the unseen Power seems trying to 
screw some particular idea into our dull 
heads. Fortitude Fillebrown had learned 
the weakness of man, and what it means 
to woman. We might add that she had 
discovered the incurability of neurotic 
disorders; but that is secondary. You 
have seen carpenters screwing “ bits” 
into hard wood, and have watched the 
shrinking,shrieking fibre as the tool bores 
its way. Supplant the wood by the liv- 
ing human brain, and that is neuralgia. 
But the boring, physical agonies of all the 
years of her lonely life, in which she had 
so little else to think of except the bit and 
the bore, were transport beside that other 
kind of pain which a strong and loving 
woman endures when she first admits to 
herself that the man she loves does not 
deserve her warm and wasted trust, and 
that her marriage is a definite mistake. 

It had come gradually to Fortitude 
Fillebrown, as the consciousness of most 
such misfortunes comes. There was the 
slight but growing neglect, the intermit- 
tent tenderness, the increasing absence 
from home, the sharp and sharper word, 
the cooling indifference, unrecognized by 
the man himself, the occasional, then the 
frequent, domestic ‘‘ scene.” 

When he lost his situation (Joe was a 
railroad man), from that sheer careless- 
ness of temperament which we hesitate 
to call shiftlessness when we find it in 
one we love, she did not take the incident 
too much to heart. She owned their pretty 
home, and had enough for two to live on, 
with the old-fashioned economy to which 
her father had trained her. (He was 
master of the Peony Centre High-School, 
and had written an arithmetic successful 
in its day.) But Joe liked other ways. 
He developed habits as foreign to her 
simple ideas as the milieu of Monte Carlo. 
It took her a long time to understand 
what these meant. The wife is the last 
person to hear the truth about the life of 
a dissipated man. Rumors reached her 
on vague wings, and she buffeted them 
away as if they had been bats. But one 
night he came home unmistakably and 
savagely drunk. 


From that hour she began to cast ww 
the black items in the long sum by whic), 
a woman tries to sclve the problem—give: 
dead honor and dying love, how presery« 
enough happiness to keep alive on an 
save a home? 

‘*Give me time, Forty,” Joe said, i) 
one of his best moments, ‘‘and I'll com 
out right yet. You're quick, my gir! 
you know. Let a fellow have his rope, 
and don’t yank him in and give him up 
because he tugs on it. I'm not all bad 
yet, Forty. Be patient with me, girl, as 
long as you can—won't you?” 

Joe wore upon his watch-guard a little 
iron Creek cross that his wife had put 
there once to signalize some one of his 
repentant vows to be or do something 
that she had asked him, and when he 
said this, Joe fingered tlie iron cross ner- 
vously. He always did the day after a 
spree. The trinket grew to have a sickly 
association in her mind with the piteous 
reaching out of irreclaimable weakness 
after strength which it is too weak to 
know that it cannot command. 

Patient at first she was, or she thought 
she was; it amounted to the same thing 
in her mind, if not in Joe’s. But, as 
Joe said, Fortitude was ‘‘quick.” The 
recorder of her history does not claim 
that she was a perfect wife. There are 
some women nearly that; one wonders 
at their number. 

But Fortitude Fillebrown was more 
human than superior—a loving, impul- 
sive, warm-hearted, quick-tongued wo- 
man. She found it hard to forgive. 
Things rankled. She brooded. Some- 
times she nagged. Her sense of outraged 
womanhood was stronger in her than the 
warm, maternal pity for a man, which is 
often the sweetest thing in the wife of a 
better husband than Joe Fillebrown. 

‘“You women don’t understand us 
men,” Joe said, one day, rather drearily. 

In short, Fortitude’s patience broke 
when her heart did, and this was bad. 

Her courage followed her patience. 
Bitterly sometimes she gibed at the irony 
of her own brave name. When things 
were at their worst she was half conscious 
that she had not the pluck of women she 
had read of, or of one or two she had 
known. But she did not know a great 
many people. She lived an uneventful 
life. After Joe died it grew secluded. 
She dreamed, and remembered, and had 
neuralgia, and answered Melissy. 
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Indeed, Joe took himself off in a pain- 

i] way; and one need not wonder that 

‘ortitude was never quite the woman 
after that black time that she was before, 

Only Melissy ever knew the facts; but 
Melissy was in the dining-room putting 
iway the silver, and the door was not 

itched. 

Joe had come home very drunk the 
night before; had slept through the stu- 
por which disgusts a woman with his 
sex in a way that no man can ever un- 
derstand, and was ‘‘coming to,” after 
supper, in a ferocious mood. He had 
put on his hat to go out again. His wife 
remonstrated. He turned and clinched 
his fist, and without a moment's hesita- 
tion brought it down on her neck and 
shoulders. It was the first time he had 
ever struck her. She cried out, and he 
struck her again, 

She staggered, and her face turned a 
terrible color. She was not hurt much— 
in her flesh—a mere bruise that passed 
away next day. But her heart received 
a mortal wound, 

All the pride of her sex, her maiden 
years, her father’s name, her wifehood— 
its outraged fidelity and tenderness— 
leaped up. She walked with a firm step 
She 


to the front door and opened it, 
stretched her hand out—she had a hand 
with a fine profile—and pointed into the 
dark. 
‘*Go!” she articulated, distinctly. 
‘“Very well,” said Joe; ‘that'll suit 


me. The house is yours, as you say.” 

Now Fortitude had said nothing of the 
kind. She only stood still—that was all 
—and pointed through the open door. 

Joe gave one sodden glance at her ma- 
jestic figure; he scarcely raised his eyes 
to the face, solemn as an antique marble, 
that frowned above the level of his low 
gaze. He stood feebly fingering the iron 
cross upon his watch-chain. 

She remembered afterwards that he 
took off his hat; then he went down the 
steps. He called back once through the 
dark, ‘‘Good-by, girl.” 

She did not answer. 
saw Joe again. 

She expected him for a few days, and 
Melissy set his plate at the table every 
night. But he did not come. And one 
evening Mrs. Silas Whey came in, with 
the minister and his wife, and the three 
divided between them, as best they could, 
the news which they bore. 


And she never 
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There had been a fire at Peony Cen- 
tre; it was in a low hotei board- 
ing-house. Joe was staying there; he 
had been on a steady spree since he left 
home. It was a bitter night, and blew a 
gale. The rustic fire department used up 
the water-supply, and looked on while the 
house went down, 

Seven people—some men, some women, 
some drunk, some sober, were smothered 
or burned, 

Joe had got out of the building, it was 
quite certain, But he was seen to 
back, 

There was a cry that a little serving- 
maid, an uncouth, ignorant Swede, but a 
week in the country, was entrapped and 
perishing in the attic. It was believed 
that Joe went back save the little 
maid, 

They covered his face and brought him 
home to his wife. His clothes were ashes, 
but the iron cross on his watch-guard had 
not burned, Pitiful symbol of the metal 
that was lacking in the man! Sacred sign 
of the touch of dedication which trans 
mutes feebler frailty than Joe’s into char- 
acter! Pathetic memory of those unre- 
corded scenes, those hopes and despairs, 
those ecstasies and agonies, known only 
to the dead man and to his living wife! 

She broke when she saw the iron cross, 
and the women about her trembled before 
her cry. 

With her own shaking fingers she re- 
moved the cross from Joe’s poor body. 
From that hour she wore it on a ribbon, 
out of sight, against her heart. And 
from that hour she mourned and loved 
him. 

Now Melissy marvelled much at this. 
A few months after Joe was buried, ‘*I 
sale’late,” said Melissy to herself, ‘‘ she'd 
take another lickin’ to get him back 
agin.” 

When Joe had been dead so many 
years that Melissy almost lost track of 
them, ‘* Lordy,” thought Melissy, ** I cal- 
clate she'd take a lickin’ every day to 
set her eyes on him for a spell.” 

Melissy supposed it was because, she 
had never been married that she found 
it so hard to understand the grief of the 
drunkard’s widow. The old maid did 
not respect the wife altogether for this 
mystery of conjugal allegiance. 

‘*When a man ain't wuth it,” mused 
Melissy, ‘‘ he ain't wuth.” 

Melissy welcomed anything, even a 
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‘‘IT IS VERY 


modern improvement, that would allevi- 
ate the desolation of tiie house. She was 
very much interested in the telephone. 

‘It's all over taown!” she cried, glee- 
fully. ‘‘Some they call it onchristian 
extravagance, and some says the money’d 
better go to the A.B.C.F.M., or the W.C. 
T.U., or the Widder's Mite. But Silas 
Whey he’s a-talkin’ of puttin’ one in 
himself; an’ him a deacon! He says, 
seein’ the poles run right by, he didn’t 
s’pose the company’d charge nothin’ ex- 
try. And Wiley X. Toyl, I hear he's 
ordered already. You've sot the fashion 
now, I do declare,” 





INTERESTING. ” 


’ 


“So it seems,” said Mrs. Fillebrown, 
blushing importantly. ‘‘These modern 
improvements are very interesting.” 

She went to the post-office that morning 
herself, although the wind was north west 
and neuralgic, to mail a letter subscribing 
to a popular scientific periodical. She 
felt what she called a mental stimulus 
quite new to her drowsy and dreamy life. 

She was gone some time--so many peo- 
ple stopped her to say how glad they 
were to see her out, and when was her 
‘“‘instrumunt” going in?—and when she 
came home she was surprised to hear 
voices in the house. 
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She stepped into the hall softly, and 
closed the door without noise. Melissy’s 
obvious tones rose with their own famil- 
iar positiveness upon her employer's as- 
tonished ear. 

“You don’t catch me! What? Me? 
Put my mouth into that hole? Lordy! 
vive me the cullender and show me how 
to handle the darn thing. Looks like a 
tunnel a man had got a patent on with- 
out askin’ his wife if it would let syrup 
through. So? I feel like a fritter fried 
too long. What’ll § do naow ?” 

Mrs, Fillebrown walked softly through 
the dining-room. The door of her bed- 
room was open. In that sacred apart- 
ment boldly appeared Melissy and a man. 
The ‘‘ instrument,” in the visible form of 
the neat oaken desk of the long-distance 
and metallic circuit, stood already in po- 
sition against the wall. 

Melissy sat at the desk. The local man- 
ager, in no wise loath to expend the time 
of the corporation in Melissy’s stimulating 
society, stood twitching an amused mus- 
tache behind her. Neither of the two ob- 
served Mrs. Fillebrown. 

‘‘Now talk,” said the affable manager. 
“Say something.” 

Melissy put her mouth to the trans- 
mitter and the receiver to her ear. She 
flushed with embarrassment, and sat in 
abnormal silence. 

‘Look a-here,” said Melissy, meekly. 
‘“T can’t think of a dumb thing to say.” 

She laid the receiver down weakly. 
Her strong, red fingers fumbled on the 
desk, 

‘*Then it’s the first time, I'll warrant,” 
suggested the manager, wickedly. 

Melissy fired at the fuse. She picked 
up the receiver stoutly, and in a defiant 
tone began: 

‘‘Here—you. Hello! Hel—lo/ Yes. 
I hear you. Yes, I said I heard you. 
Hel—hum—ho! This corporation’s got 
an awful sarsy manager. Ill say that 
for it.” 

Melissy choked, and sank back. 

‘*Ring up now,” directed the manager, 
amiably. ‘‘Call up some one else. You’ve 
got to learn.” 

‘*I don’t know who to call,” pleaded 
Melissy, faintly. 

Who had ever seen Melissy embarrassed 
before? It took the greatest of contempo- 
raneous monopolies to disconcert the Yan- 
kee girl who ‘‘ accommodated” for an in- 
come. 
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‘*Call up your grocer, and see if there 
isn’t somebody in the store you know,” 
observed the manager, with the ingenuity 
of his class. ‘* Ask for 32:5.” 

‘* 32:5!’ demanded Melissy, in a fierce 
and resolute tone. ‘‘ Mercy to Betsy! 
he says what do I want. What do I 
want?” 

‘Tell him you thought your young 
man was in the store, and you wanted 
a few words with him,”’ commanded the 
godless manager. 

Now Melissy’s head was so muddled by 
this time, that she retained few if any in- 
telligent ideas beyond the conviction that 
the corporation must be obeyed, on forfeit 
of the instrument. 

Mechanically she repeated the terrible 
language which the manager put into her 
mouth. There was a moment’s signifi- 
cant silence in the telephone. Then Me- 
lissy could hear peals of profane mascu- 
line laughter reverberating through the 
grocery store. 

“Til answer the lady,” broke in a 
sturdy voice. ‘‘Hullo, Miss Melissy! 
I’m proud to talk to ye!” 

Melissy’s face burned a dark, brick 
red. 

‘* Child of sin and sorrow!” she gasped. 
‘**That’s Adoniram Whettlestone! That's 
Silas Whey’s Adoniram! Mercy to Bet- 
sy! I never can hold up my head in 
Northwest Peony again. I’m done for. 
Adoniram Whey? Be you Adoniram 
Whettlestone?” 

‘Yes. I hear you. I wisht I didn’t.” 

‘*No, Ididn’t. Ineverdid. I'd ‘a’ died 
fust. This fellar give me the order of 
them words. This is the sarsiest corpore- 
tion lever— No. I hain’t got nothin’ 
to say to you over no blamed Noo York 
and Noo England Telephone instrumunt. 
No, sir. You may tell ’em so, too.” 

‘* What's that?” 

‘Tm a goin’ to put this blame thing 
down offen my ear. I won't hear anoth- 
er word.” 

‘* What did you say? I didn’t just get 
that. Say itagain. Speak alittle louder.” 

‘**Mercy to Betsy!” 

At this juncture Mrs. Fillebrown made 
her presence manifest, and Melissy, with 
a burning face, flew to her for protection. 
‘*Take it!” she cried, throwing down the 
receiver. ‘‘ Take the blame thing, an’ do 
the foolin’ for this here fambly yerself! 
It’s fit to bring scandal on any decent 
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house of women folks! 
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With this, weeping for mortification, 
yet bridling through her tears, Melissy 
fled from the room. 

It was now Mrs. Fillebrown’s turn. 
She sat down with dignity, and picked up 
the receiver daintily, with her little fin- 
ger crooked out the way she held a tea- 
spoon in company. 

‘‘It is very interesting,” she sighed. 
‘* Whom shall I talk to?” 

‘*How would the doctor do?” suggest- 
ed the astute manager. 

‘*Shall I have to pay for a professional 
call?” asked the lady, anxiously. ‘‘I 
haven't got two dollars’ worth of neural- 
gia to-day.” 

Being reassured on this point, she put 
her lips to the transmitter and faintly 
murmured: ‘‘Is the doctor in? Some- 
body says he isn’t in,” she added, in a dis- 
appointed tone. ‘I think it is his second 
wife.” 

‘* Are you sure it isn’t his first?” asked 
the jocular manager. 

“Tm not a spiritualist,” replied the 
new subscriber, with dignity. The man- 
ager, who was no natural fool, perceived 
that he had unwittingly called out the 
concealed severity of an amiable woman 
—had stumbled on the subject of Mrs. 
Fillebrown’s dearest aversion. He mur- 
mured a deprecating apology. 

‘* Dear me!” said Mrs. Fillebrown, sud- 
denly blushing. ‘‘They say there are 
twins at the sweet-potato man’s, and they 
can’t tell when to expect the doctor.” 

At this instant the call-bell rang loud- 
ly. Mrs. Fillebrown jumped and trem- 
bled. The manager explained that this 
was not her own call, but a chronic inter- 
ruption to which she was expected to pay 
no attention. 

‘*Hev we got ter hev that kerwollopin’ 
in our ears night ’n’ day?” demanded Me- 
lissy at the door. ‘I'd sooner hev twins 
—or the Last Trumpet.” 

Four musical rings now pealed prettily 
through the solemn house. 

‘*You answer it!” pleaded Mrs. Fille- 
brown. ‘‘I feel somehow —it is very 
foolish, I know—a little afraid of it. Well, 
if you think it best— Who’s that? Doc- 
tor? Why, Doctor!” Her pale face 
flushed with pleasure. ‘‘Why, I can 
recognize his voice—that big, bass tone he 
has when he’s hungry and cross. Doc- 
tor? Why, this is delightful. Thank 
you; I am very much better. I haven’t 
had an attack for ten days. Now, if any- 
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thing does happen, I can call you yy. 
can’t I? Two boys, did you say? How 
interesting! It never occurred to me that 
a sweet-potato man could have twins. | 
don’t think I even knew he was a mar. 
ried man. You see, one thinks of him as 
a sweet-pota— Yes. Good-by, Doctor. 
You are always so kind! He says he 
shall feel so much easier about me,” sio} 
ed Mrs. Fillebrown, gently, as she hung 
the receiver in its place. The manage, 
bowed gravely. 

‘‘ What have you been doing in the 
front hall, Melissy?” asked Mrs. Fille 
brown, after the representative of the 
corporation had left the house. 

‘*Oh, nothin’,” observed Melissy, care- 
lessly —‘‘ only offerin’ that fellar a hot 
apple tart I had.” 

‘* Dear me, Melissy! I don’t know about 
that. Is it quite—” Mrs. Fillebrown 
paused for a word. Had the telephone 
already begun to corrupt the manners of 
her irreproachable household? 

‘* Waal,” said Melissy, grimly, ‘I 
thought he needed a little more sarse. | 
told him so. I het it up, and put a table- 
spoonful cayenne pepper inside. Then | 
stirred in a teaspoonful of my bitters and 
a little lixypro ’n’ some mustard. I told 
him I was lookin’ to get a husband on my 
repootation for cookin’.” 

‘** Mercy on us, Melissy! Did the poor 
young man eat that tart?” 

‘*A big mouthful!” cried Melissy, sav- 
agely. ‘‘He took a chaw when he got 
outside. I seen him.” 


With this spicy prelude the telephone 
entered Mrs. Fillebrown’s household, and 
there it had been cherished for nearly a 
year at the time when these records find 
themselves again concerned with it. 

It would be impossible to overestimate 
the importance of this third member of 
the family. As Melissy said, it was worth 
twenty men folks. She said it had bet- 
ter habits, and was more civil. Melissy 
averred that it was a sight more useful 
than a husband, and consider’ ble less trou- 
ble than a family of children. 

Mrs. Fillebrown did not say much; but 
the apparent fact was that the grave with- 
out a hope would now have had less ter- 


ror for her than existence without a tele- 


phone connection. The little nickel bell 


of 24:4 was always tinkling merrily 


through the lonely house. Business oc 


casions demanding the use of the wire 
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crowded upon the imagination of the sub- 
scriber. Friendship, neighborhood char- 
itv, and religion in turn combined their 
forces to supply Mrs. Fillebrown’s tele- 
phone with steady occupation. Trade 
and the professions re-enforced each oth- 
ey in keeping the lady busy at her oaken 
desk. Silas Whey and Wiley X. Toyl 
added their addresses to the year - book, 
and their connections to Mrs. Fillebrown’s 
list of electric intimacies. The monthly 
bills at the grocer’s and the butcher's in- 
creased so fast that it ceased to be a mys- 
tery how these rural tradesfolk could af- 
ford telephones. Who could count the 
unnecessary chops and salads, the delu- 
sive patent soaps and dyspeptic canned 
things, that got into the kitchen because 
it was so easy for them to get through the 
telephone? Equally impossible was it to 
estimate the social excitements which that 
“instrument” brought into Mrs. Fille- 
brown’s solitary life. Sitting there alone 
on winter days, in her desolate rooms, 
she visited, she entertained. Across that 
tiny, trembling wire all her litile world 
came to her, and thereby she ventured 
out to it. 

One day the Northwest Peony Church 
(having heard it rumored in Boston that 
the modern improvements in religion 
called upon all active parishes to keep 
open church), in a burst of Christian good 
sense, put a telephone into the vestry. 
Then Mrs. Fillebrown may be said to 
have begun to live; for then she found 
her hands and heart full (or, more pre- 
cisely and telephonically speaking, her 
ears and mouth full) of the miseries of 
other people; and her own, like dissolv- 
ing figures thrown through a stereopti- 
con, retreated gently. In a word, the 
wife with a history, the widow with a 
bitter memory filling the place of a holy 
grief, the nervous invalid, the cynical 
recluse, had been added to the noble 
army of women whose romance has been 
sublimated into sacrifice. It took a year, 
but at the end of that year she was well 
on her way to become one of those neigh- 
borhood angels who glorify so many of 
the villages of New England with a 
gleam of splendid, moral life—some peo- 
ple name it altruism; some prefer an old- 
fashioned word, and call it Christianity. 

24:4 had become the busiest number 
on the local exchange. The musical beil 
sang through its glass window at all 
hours of the day and many of the night. 
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It had become quite the fashion in North- 
west Peony to expect Mrs. Fillebrown to 
‘* fill up”—to meet those gaps in things 
which nobody else did or could. Was 
a watcher needed? Was a girl in trou- 
ble which only another woman and an 
older could understand? Was a young 
fellow bothered about his debts or his class 
oration? Ring up 24:4! Who will start 
the subscription to keep a forgotten old 
lady out of the poorhouse? Who will 
help out at the minister's while his wife 
brings the new baby into the world at 
the precise time when the other children 
have the measles? Who will look after 
those girls whom a drunken father sold 
to a Russian Finn? That boy who has 
been all winter with no flannels, and one 
old jacket over his little cotton shirt ? 
Call up 24:4! 

‘We'll have to charge you hotel rates, 
Mrs. Fillebrown, if this goes on,” said the 
manager, soothing his mustache. But he 
wouldn’t have done it for his situation. 
He was proud of 24:4. Most people in 
Northwest Peony were. When three calls 
on this busy number came in one week 
from the Fresh-air Fund, and one from 
the State Industrial School, and another 
from the Women’s Prison, the manager 
felt that his most important subscriber 
reflected credit on the exchange and on 
the corporation. 

One night in early January Mrs. Fille- 
brown was very tired. She had been 
answering the bell all day when she was 
in, and it had been calling snappily for 
her all the time she was out. It was 
late. Melissy had gone to bed with a 
toothache. The house was quiet. The 
yard and street were still with the heavy 
stillness of a windless, winter night when 
the thermometer is low, and the moon is 
on the snow. 

The last calis of a busy day were over. 
She had directed Wiley X. Toyl to pay 
the coal bill that he disputed for those 
poor Portuguese who had the grippe. She 
had told the dressmaker not to put on 
that expensive trimming. She had asked 
Mrs. Silas Whey how Silas’s throat was, 
and wasn’t there anything she could do? 
Oh, and how was Peter Parley’s left hind 
ankle? She had ordered lemons from the 
grocer’s for Rebecca at thé Well. She had 
ordered extract of beef from the drug- 
gist’s for the wife of the sweet- potato 
man, who had blessed the sweet - potato 
man and shocked the village by adding a 
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cross-eyed, red-haired girl to her year-old 
twins. 

Mrs. Fillebrown had told one of her 
Sunday-school scholars how to break 
an engagement, and another how to 
trim a bonnet. She had talked quite a 

while with the minister about the Jun- 
ior Endeavor Convention, and as long 
again with his wife about the baby’s 
croup and the liitle girl’s composition. 
She had asked the doctor what she 
should do for Melissy’s wisdom - tooth, 
and now she had hung the receiver up, 
and was lying on the lounge in the 
sitting-room under Melissy’s blue and red 
afghan. 

In one respect alone, it should be said, 
24:4 had proved an astonishing disap- 
pointment to its subscriber. So little oc- 
casion to summon the doctor had lately 
arisen that Mrs. Fillebrown sometimes 
felt as if the final cause of her connection 
with the corporation had been defeated. 
Beyond a word in behalf of Melissy’s 
toothache, or a prescription for old Mr. 
Ginger’s ‘‘left side,” or a friendly sug- 
gestion what to do for those girls in the 
parish who were making themselves pre- 
eminent by eating slate-pencils and chew- 
ing the margins of the religious newspa- 
pers, the doctor had found limited pro- 
fessional occupation over the wires of 
24 :4. 

Mrs. Fortitude Fillebrown had grown 
round and rosy, cheerful and calm. The 
electric spark which completed her cir- 
cuit with the warm, human world had 
brought into her life as much as it car- 
ried out. 

If Mrs. Fillebrown was not quite a well 
woman, or if she never would be, she was 
too busy a one to have the time to know 
it; and on this particular evening it was 
an angry surprise suddenly to find that 
old bit boring ‘‘at the base of the brain.” 
She met the fact with that exasperated 
scorn by which the mind receives those 
foes of the body which it believed itself 
to have routed. She would not telephone 
for the doctor—she set her teeth and 
clinched her hands and lay still. She felt 
as ashamed as if neuralgia had been a 
felony. 

‘*T am only tired out,” she said. 

The call-bell rang, and she rose wearily 
to answer it. A young mother in the 
village who had lost her little girl that 
winter was going to Boston to consult a 
spiritualistic medium to-morrow. She 








telephoned to ask Mrs. Fillebrown to go 
with her. 

‘“Not a step!” snapped Mrs. Fille 
brown, with the decision of a kindly wo. 
man whose pet antipathy is unexpected 
ly aroused. ‘‘I won't go an inch wit) 
you on any such fool of an errand 
You stay at home, Alicia, and say your 
prayers, and take round the subscription 
for the Orphans’ Home, and put poor 
little Allie’s dresses in a Home Mission 
ary barrel. That's all I’ve got to say to 
you |” 

She came back to the lounge, and crep} 
under the blue and red afghan rather 
weakly. Indeed, she was tired — sou] 
and body, tired out. She had reached 
one of those crevices to be found on thie 
steeps of the most noble of lives, where 
sacrifice itself takes on the weariness and 
doubtfulness of all human endeavor, and 
where the climb seems hardly worth the 
muscle. To crawl in and stop seemed 
just for that one hour the intelligent 
thing to do. 

Suddenly, as she lay there in this supine 
mood which all strong beings know but 
few talk about, it seemed to her that she 
would give the whole—the whole brave, 
lonely play—for one of her husband's 
kisses. 

This pang of womanly weakness sur- 
prised Mrs. Fillebrown the more because 
she really had thought so little about Joe 
for some time past. She was rather glad 
when the telephone rang again, and she 
had to stagger in to the bedroom to an- 
swer it. The summons came. from the 
manager, who wished to know how she 
liked the looks of her name and number 
on the new year-book, and regretted that 
he should not have the pleasure of serv- 
ing so valuable a subscriber much longer. 
He was going to marry a Boston operator, 
and expected to be promoted to a city ex 
change. 

She had not left the desk before the 
bell struck once more, and Mr. Adoniram 
Whettlestone presented his compliments 
to Miss Melissy Pulsifer, and would like 
to know if she received that evening. 

‘*She’s gone to bed with a toothache, 
Adoniram,” said Mrs. Fillebrown, patient- 
ly. ‘‘And I must say I should be obliged 
to you if you wouldn't call us up again 
to-night. It is the seventh time to-day, 
and, really, I must have a little rest my- 
self. If you want Melissy, come after her, 
man fashion; but I can’t do second-hand 











courting over the telephone for a steady 
occupation.” 

It seemed hardly worth while to go 
back into the sitting-room after this, and 
Mrs. Fillebrown lay down on her bed, 
too tired and too ill either to undress or 
io sit up. It must have been half past 
nine o'clock when the bell rang with a 
loud, imperious cry. 

‘* Well?” said Mrs. Fillebrown, wearily. 
A subscriber seldom says hilloa.) 

‘‘Mrs. Fillebrown,” replied the man- 
ager, in the voice of an operator moved 
with the unexpected importance of a 
country exchange, “‘here’s a Long Dis- 
tance call for you.” 

‘“Who is it?” asked Mrs. Fillebrown, 
with reviving interest. 

‘*T don’t know. It is a call from Chi- 
cago.” 

‘‘Must be some mistake. I don’t know 
anybody in Chicago.” 

‘“There is no mistake. The call is 
from Chicago—24:4—Mrs. Fortitude 
Fillebrown. No mistake at all. I will 
shut everything else off, and keep the 
wire clear for you. Speak distinctly, but 
don’t holler. Line ecnnected.” 

‘*Good-evening, Chicago,” cried Mrs. 
Fillebrown, thickly, at the top of her 
lungs. 

‘* Are you Northwest Peony, 24 : 4?” 

“tan” 

‘Ts this Mrs. Fillebrown’s house?” 

“Te.” 

“Mrs. Fortitude Fillebrown’s?” 

“Ten” 

‘*Mrs. Joseph Fillebrown’s?” 

‘*This is the house.” 

‘* Are you Mrs. Fortitude Fillebrown?”’ 

‘*T am the lady.” 

‘* Forty !” called the voice from space, 
tremulously, ‘‘don’t you know me?” 

The receiver shook in Mrs. Fillebrown’s 
hand. Her face and neck went a mortal 
color. Women have dropped dead from 
far less shocks. 

‘*No,” she said, after a moment’s terri- 
ble silence, ‘‘I do not know you.” 

‘*Very well,” from a thousand miles 
away replied the voice, in disappointment 
so evident as to have something piteous 
about it—‘‘ very well, that will suit me.” 

‘‘Who are you?” gasped Mrs. Fille- 
brown, now in great agitation. 

‘*T used to be Joe,” said the unseen, 
more quietly. He spoke with remarkable 
distinctness and power of tone. The con- 

versation which followed took place with- 
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out more difficulty than Mrs. Fillebrown 
might have experienced in calling up Bos- 
ton in a snow-storm or a gale. ‘‘ Now 
listen to me closely, Forty. It’s a long 
pull, and you'll have to give trained at 
tention.” 

‘*T am listening. 
closely.” 

‘*So you say—Joe died?” 

** Joe died, and I buried him.’ 

‘*Good riddance, wasn’t it? Got along 
better without him, didn’t you, girl? 
Wouldn’t want me back if you could get 
me, would you?” 

** Are you Joe’s ghost? 
what are you?” 

‘*Wouldn’t want him round again, did 
you say? Forty! Forty! tell a fellow! 
What’s that?) Did you say you'd be will- 
ing to take him back?” 

‘* Td thank God for the chance!” 

** Rich or poor?” 

** Rich or poor.” 

** Lucky or unlucky?” 

**Lucky or unlucky.” 

‘*Good or bad?” 

‘* Good or bad.” 

‘** Dead or living?” 

‘*Dead or living,” said the widow, sol- 
emnly. ‘‘I’d bless God for the chance to 
take my poor husband back.” 

‘*Then Pll call again,” replied the voice 
from the winter night. ‘*‘ Good-by.” 

Silence succeeded. She strained her 
throat in calling, her ears in listening. 
No words followed. The wire roared in 
the frosty atmosphere. 

‘** Finished!” cried the manager. She 
hung up the receiver, and for the first 
time in her life Mrs, Fillebrown fainted 
quite away. 


I am attending 


’ 


For God's sake, 


She was a woman used to keeping 
her own counsel, and she told no person 
what had happened to her. When she 
came to her senses, lying stiff and un- 
covered there across her bed in the winter 
night, she found herself quaking with 
that terror which is not of this earth nor 
of its laws. For her hand touched the 
iron cross, cold upon her bosom beneath 
her loosened dress. The incredible sig- 
nificance of this little circumstance struck 
her chill and dumb. 

Joe was dead. She had buried him. 
Her own hands had taken the trinket 
from his poor burned body. 

Then who had tampered with the half- 
understood electric powers which men 
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fancied themselves to have controlled? 
Then what had called to her across a 
thousand miles of winter night? 

She thought, with a sudden flame upon 
her ashy cheeks, how impatient she had 
been with that woman whose little girl 
was dead. Suppose she had gone to the 
Boston medium with Alicia? 

‘*Perhaps I should have found out— 
something,” she thought, vaguely. Then, 
with the natural energy of a practical 
woman who has a morbidness in a healthy 
direction, she scorned herself for the 
thought. Towards all other human weak- 
ness trouble had taught her to be mother- 
ly and tolerant; but with the feebler side 
of mysticism, taken in the only form in 
which she knew it, that of the lower, vul- 
gar order of séances and rappings and 
communications, she had never felt even’ 
a civil patience. 

Now she trembled before a mystery 
more incredible, more unreasonable, than 
any tale of the dusk which she had ever 
read or heard. 

‘Such things are phenomena,” she 
said. For she had been reading the sci- 
entific magazine to which she had sub- 
scribed. 

The next night she locked herself in 
with her telephone, but the ‘‘ phenomena ”’ 
were not repeated. The night after and 
the day and night following passed with- 
outevent. Mrs. Fillebrown dared not go 
out of hearing of the call-bell of 24: 4. 
She shut herself into the house, and sent 
Melissy on all the errands, real and im- 
aginary, which she found it possible to 
invent. 

On the third night Adoniram was in 
the kitchen, and Melissy was thoroughly 
preoccupied. Mrs. Fillebrown was alone 
in her sleeping-room, with the bolt drawn. 
The lamp with the ghastly blue silk shade 
was burning, and in its deadly color the 
widow, in her black dress, sat stolidly. 
No call had come in since supper. Mrs. 
Fillebrown watched the telephone with 
eyes in which there was more terror than 
longing. At half past nine she fancied 
that she saw the bell quiver behind its 
glass case. Then it struck. 

She sprang to the desk. The manager 
was speaking. 

‘*Mrs. Fillebrown, here’s a Long Dis- 
tance call for you again—New York.” 

‘**New York!” 

** Connected.” 

With a clearness and distinetness 


which one might call appalling when 
one thought of the distance involved, the 
volume and articulation of voice began: 

‘‘Are you Northwest Peony, 24 : 4?” 

“em” 

“Mrs. Fortitude Fillebrown’s?” 

‘*T am Mrs. Fillebrown.” 

**You are a mighty good operator for 
a subscriber. Hilloa, girl! Can you hear 
what I say?” 

‘**T hear perfectly. But I don’t know 
who you are.” 

‘*Try again! You’ve got a good Long 
Distance wire. You ought to recognize 
a voice no further than New York city. 
—Say, Forty! Come! Don’t you know 
me?”’ 

The woman’s teeth chattered against 
the edge of the transmitter. Know the 
voice? Good God! She could not lie to 
Joe, just because he was a dead man. She 
did know the voice. 

It was the voice that had courted her 
-——and the voice that had cursed her. 
From that voice she had heard tenderness 
and blasphemy, manly love and unmanly 
recrimination, sodden song, self-pity, pen- 
itence, vows made only to be broken, and, 
oh, what love-making! Enough to melt 
and hold the heart of the stoniest woman 
in the bitter world. 

‘* Joe !’ she wailed; and three hun- 
dred miles of sensitive wire vibrated to 
her ery. 

‘** Well, well, Forty! Why, girl! Why, 
my poor girl! Why,I thought— Upon 
my word, the girl thinks she’s talk- 
ing to a ghost. Say, Forty! I know I 
ought to be dead, but the fact is—can you 
make out to bear it?—you see, I’m not.” 

‘*Joe Fillebrown!” called the widow, 
with an access of moral and physical 
strength, ‘‘ just because you’re a dead 
spirit, you needn’t take advantage of a 
poor live woman to deceive her.... I 
took the iron cross off your burned corpse, 
and it’s hanging around my neck.” 

‘“Whe—ew! You did, did you? I say, 
Forty! You always were almighty clev- 
er. I guess that evidence would hold in 
any court—and: he'd be no kind of a ghost 
who didn’t lose his case on it.” 

‘* Well, then!” cried the widow, in un- 
canny triumph. She felt an awful exal- 
tation. She wondered what Alicia would 
say to this tremendousthing. How petty, 
how paltry, all those vulgar Boston ‘‘ man- 
ifestations ” seemed beside her own elect 
experience! 
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‘‘ Forty!” called the voice from New 
York, in a strange, changed tone. ‘‘Girl, 
I hate to disappoint you. But it isn’t 
true.” 

‘* What isn’t true?” 

‘“You took the cross off the wrong fel- 
low.”.... But now from 24 : 4 there came 
no reply. 

‘Forty! Has somebody cut us off?” 

‘No: we are not cut off.” 

‘‘T say, Forty! You see, I was a little 
tight that night, and this chap, he won 
at poker—and I was short of funds.... 
I was short, you know, occasionally, those 
days. So I was too tight to know any 
better—and I think I must have given 
him my watch.” 

‘You—gave away—my iron cross ?” 

The words came with terrible distinct- 
That little offence seemed worse to 
the woman at that moment than abuse, 
desertion, or death. 

‘* Well,” said the voice from New York, 
‘“haven’t I been punished enough? J 
wasn’t coming back to disgrace you! I 
meant—why, girl, don’t you see?—I meant 
to try my hand at making a man of my- 
It took a good while. I was going 
to make sure of it first.” 

Dead silence answered. 

“Tf I haven’t done that, I’ve done the 
next thing to it,” urged the voice that 
was, but could not be, Joe’s voice. ‘‘ I’ve 
been manager of a big Western exchange. 
[ telephone. That’s ~:y business. I can 
have any position } at. Im doing 
well, Forty. And en’t got drunk 
for six years and three months. I meant 
to serve seven steady years for you; but 
ten years without you (drunk or sober) is 
a good while, and—I couldn’t stand it any 
longer, girl. I’ve got to that pass.” 

Then over the New York wire there 
broke the strangest message which that 
great line had ever known. It was the 
inarticulate pleading of a woman’s sobs. 
They came one upon another far down 
from the depths which strong women 
never fathom in their own griefs—ago- 
nized entreaties, protests, appeals from 
fate to Heaven, and perhaps God knows 
what unuttered or unutterable forebod- 
ings. 

‘*Oh, Forty! Why, Forty! Why, my 
poor girl! If you feel so badly—as that! 
—I won’t bother you, my dear. I won't 
disgrace you. I meant to come home— 
when I'd made a man of myself, when I 
could make up to you for what happened ; 


ness. 


self. 
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but I—can—giveit....up. Tll go back. 
I meant to take—the first train—to you.” 

‘*Joe! Joe! As soon as I can speak 
—Joe! Oh, for God’s sake, don’t let any- 
body cut us off now !” 

‘*Forty! Do you want me? Did you 
say you did? Don’t you bother about the 
wire. I'd like to see’em cut off a man- 
ager on a D. H. message! Did you say 
you wanted me? Then, I swear, all hell 
sha’n’t keep me! I'll be with you—dead 
or living—by to-morrow night!” 

The communication shutdown. Silence 
put her delicate finger upon the throbbing 
wire. The receiver fell from Mrs. Fille- 
brown’s hand. She sat staring about her 
lonely room. She got up and snatched 
off the blue lamp shade; she hated the 
color suddenly. She wondered where 
that rose-red one had gone to that Joe 
used to like. 

All the next day she lived in one of 
those sublimated dreams which make it 
possible for one to understand what it 
may be like to be a disembodied creature. 
Cherishing the thrilling secret, which still 
she did not dare to share with any living, 
she trod the floors of her house as if they 
had been floating clouds. 

Melissy watched her; the Yankee girl’s 
jaw dropped. ‘‘ What in mercy to Bet- 
sy’s got ye? There ain’t no comp’ny 
comin’. Ain’t this here house clean 
enough for you? And I'd like to know 
what you’re a-movin’ round the furnitoor 
in your room for. That bureau hain’t 
stood there sence Mr. Fillebrown was 
buried. Why, that old red silk quilt’s 
ben in the rag-bag this five year! Be you 
out of your senses?” 

But Mrs. Fillebrown stared at Melissy 
solemnly. The question troubled her. 
Perhaps she was. She would not talk to 
Melissy. She spent the day in putting 
little things as Joe used to fancy them. 

Towards night she got into a white 
cashmere tea gown that she sometimes 
wore with black ribbons. She sent Me- 
lissy to a Christian Endeavor meeting 
with Adoniram Whey, and herself re- 
mained alone in the house. 

The evening trains came in and went 
out. Time to ride, to walk, to crawl from 
the station elapsed. The last train roar- 
ed down the valley. Wheels were heard; 
they passed the house. It came on to be 
nine o’clock. Her pale lips moved stiffly. 

‘Tf there’s anything to it, he’ll call me 
up again.” But he did not call her up 
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again. She sat by her telephone all night 
long. The bell did not ring.... There 
was nothing to it. 

Joe was dead; and she had been fooled, 
like the weakest of women, by a ‘‘ mani- 
festation.” 

‘*TIt is nothing but a modern improve- 
ment in spiritualism,” she thought, coldly. 

In the morning she put on her black 
dress again, and carried her insomniac 
face proudly to the breakfast table, where 
Melissy took one look at it, and rang up 
the doctor immediately. 

But Mrs. Fillebrown said nothing to the 
doctor. He prescribed for neuralgia at 
the base of the brain. She looked at him, 
and said, ‘‘Thank you, doctor,” and he 
went away. 

A week passed; two; four. No more 
Long Distance messages came to the Peo- 
ny Centre exchange for 24:4. Mrs. Fille- 
brown eyed her telephone with a sick hor- 
ror, as she might some evil spirit that had 
conspired with all that was freakish and 
weak in Joe to work her this unutterable 
misery. 

One night, at a late hour, it being near- 
ly twelve of the clock, she lay in bed with 
the light burning. She could not sleep. 
Then, suddenly, while she lay watching 
the nickel bell through its glass protector, 
itrang. It rang with the wilful and com- 
manding peal familiar to the business in 
the transmission of messages from officer 
to operator of the line. 

In her night-dress as she was, she leap- 
ed to the receiver; and through it, as be- 
fore, came the prudent prelude: 

‘* Is this 24 : 4, Peony Centre?” 

**Tt is.” 

‘Ts this Mrs. Joseph Fillebrown’s?” 

‘*T am Mrs. Fortitude Fillebrown.” 

**Forty!....I’malmost home. I’m in 
Boston.” 

‘**T hear you ”—coldly. 

‘* Girl, I've been sick—” 

‘*Yes. I hear what you say.” 

‘*On my honor, Forty! I wasn’t well 
when I started. I only got so far and 
stopped. I've had pneumonia at the City 
Hospital. I’ve been delirious. I couldn't 
get to you.” 

‘Lord have mercy upon me!” wailed 


Mrs. Fillebrown, piteously....It had all 
begun all over again. Joe had been on 
a spree. 


‘* Fortitude Fillebrown!” A thunder- 
ous cry rushed across the wires. ‘‘ You 
think I’ve been drinking again! I say, 


if you do, I won’t come home—I’ll nevyey 
come home till I am a ghost. If yoy 
can't trust me, girl—now— I did my best 
to get to you, Forty,” tremulously. “By 
I see you don’t believe me. Good- by. 
Good-by, girl—good-by.” 

‘Tl believe in you when I see you,” 
said the widow, stoutly. ‘‘ It’s asking too 
much of me to believe in deceiving spirits. 
It isn’t Scriptural. You come home, Joe. 
and give me a chance to believe in you.” 

“Will you want me, Forty ?”—timid|y 

‘*Come home and find out for yourself, 
Joe.” 

“ Sure you want me?” 

‘*Sure.” 

“Poor or rich? Lucky or unlucky?” 

‘*Yes—God knows—yes.” 

“Sick or well?” 

“Sick or well.” 

**Dead or living?” 

** Dead or living.” 

‘*Then I'll be there to breakfast,” said 
the unseen. 

The message shut off abruptly. But in 
a few moments the bell called again. 

‘*Forty! I forgot to teli you. I've 
kept track of you, you know, all this 
while. I never meant to let you get into 
any scrape. I wasn’t so bad as that. 
And, girl, I can have the exchange at 
Peony Centre if you'd rather stay on in 
the old home. It’s a small job—there’s a 
bigger in Boston for the taking—but I'd 
like to please you. Think it over, wil! 
you?” 

‘*Tll think it over, Joe.” 

‘* And, Forty, girl, do you think you 
care enough for me”’— 

‘*T never cared for any man but you, 
Joe Fillebrown, in all my life.” 

—'‘* When I come, if I should want to 
kiss you, Forty? I might, you know.”’ 

“Tl tell you when I see you,” said 
Mrs. Fillebrown, evasively, persisting in 
the shelter of her phrase. 


She went to bed and slept like a little 
girl. In the morning she woke quietly. 
Ghost or man, she had somehow ceased 
to be afraid of Joe. She felt the sacred 
power of the marriage bond close around 
her solemnly. Better, oh, best, a thou- 
sand times, forever be true wife, let 
shame, misery, mystery, death, come as 
they will! 

She told Melissy, vouchsafing no ex- 
planation of this fearful domestic irregu- 
larity, to wait breakfast for a little, and 


‘SUDDENLY THE NICKEL BELL RANG.” 


then she opened the front door and looked 


out. 

The first train from the city was 
screaming down tlhe valley. There 
would be no cab at the station. She al- 
most wished she had sent Adoniram with 
old Peter Parley. But then she remem- 
bered that one cannot ask the use of a 
neighbor's carriage to meet a spirit. 

She stood in her black dress looking 
down the road. A man was walking 
feebly up the little hill. It was slushy, 
and the walking was hard. He crawled 
along with bent head. As he came near- 
er she saw that his hair was gray. Her 
heart gave one wild leap, and fell. For, 
oh, Joe’s curls were brown as a seal, and 
as soft! Poor Joe! Dead Joe! 

She stepped back into the house. Then, 
God knew whiy, she turned. 

He had seen her, and, appalled at her 
abrupt retreat, had stopped there in the 
snow and leaned against the fence. He 
was breathing fast and weakly. It would 
have taken less than the least of the little 
whims which control the great decisions 
of life to make the man turn back. 

For it was Joe. And he thought she 
was ashamed of him, or that she was 
sorry she had told him to come home. 
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She ran out into the slush and got to 
him. He held out his hand, and she put 
hers into it. 

Now at that moment she found these 
dreadful words in her mind: ‘‘ This was 
the hand that struck me.” 

She looked up into his face. Haggard 
as it was with mortal sickness, still the 
firm lines and the direct eye of long absti- 
nence were there. All the witnesses of 
Joe’s face took oath for him. 

In hers a solemn jury held its verdict 
back. A piteous mental confusion ran 
riot in her. What were those old words 
about being born again? Her Scientific 
Monthly had omitted to quote them in 
that strong paper treating of the physio- 
logical renewal of the cells conceded to 
occur once in sO many years. 

‘*The hand that did thatdied. This is 
a new Joe,” she thought. And then she 
thought no more. But she took his 
wasted fingers and bent over them, and 
laid her lips to them and kissed them. 

When she saw how sick a man he 
was, very naturally and quietly she said, 
‘‘Breakfast is all ready, Joe,” just as 
if nothing had happened, and he had 
only been out all night, and was sorry, 
and had come home quite himself, 
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\ ERE ‘‘use and wont” can accustom 
iVi us to anything; even to the creation 
of the world upon a second repetition, if 
you would believe Carlyle. Possibly this 
is why, for me, London’s Underground 
Railroad has long ceased to be a marvel. 
Now, after eleven years’ experience, I can 
buy my ticket with as much indifference 
as I step into the waiting ’bus or hail the 
crawling hansom, and with less distrust; 
for I have known the ‘bys to lose its way 
in a fog, and the hansom’s horse to lose 
its footing on the asphalt, but once you 
understand it, the District or Metropoli- 
tan train has no more disagreeable trick 
than a halt in darkness, midway between 
two stations. And yet to recall my first 
impressions is to lend to the underground 
a fine glamour of adventure. 

At the time, when I was still a stranger 
in London, every ticket bought represent- 
ed a plunge into the unknown. I remei- 
ber the first journey of all with something 
of pride in my own ingenuity in contriv- 
ing it to be so adventurous. I had in 
view nothing more enterprising than to 
get from Charing Cross to St. Joln’s 
Wood, a ride that involves one change, 
and, in time, not more than thirty or forty 
minutes at the utmost. I,in my clever- 
ness, spent a couple of hours on the way, 
while almost every other station proved 
for me a junction. I would be thie last to 
explain just how I managed it; I have 
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always wondered at my skilful evasion of 
so simple a journey’s commonplace. The 
advertisements on the station walls may 
have had something to do with it. To- 
day I can afford to recognize their value 
as color and decoration. But as long as 
my sole anxiety was to know exactly 
where the train was when it stopped, 
there was no leisure to note harmonies in 
the casual arrangement of posiers. The 
one important inscription—in modest 
white letters on a blue ground—was that 
which my eyes sought; they were con- 
fronted, instead, with flamboyant notices 
of soap and mustard, with the cast of the 
newest play, and the sensation of the lat- 
est “special.” My confidence, too, was at 
fault. I had an idea that any and every 
train would take me wherever I wanted 
to go —an idea that lingered with exasper- 
ating vitality. There have been times 
when it has sent me complacently to 
Hammersmith, though Gower Street was 
my journey’s end; or, perhaps, to Put- 
ney Bridge, when Westbourne Square 
would have accorded better with my in- 
tention. And I do not flatter myself that 
I am more stupid in these matters than 
most people. 

Indeed, the truth is that the under- 
ground is about as easy to master as a 
proposition in Euclid. It seems almost 
as if, after the time and labor given to 
build the railroad, little energy or leisure 
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was left to consider the convenience and 
omfort of passengers, at least, in such 
vifling details. That a certain amount 
confusion in minor matters should 
ave prevailed when I first set out on my 
lventures was natural enough. My, to 
ie, ever-memorable journey to St. Jolin’s 
Wood was made in June, 1884, and it was 
not until the following October that the 
Inner Circle was wholly finished. Of 
course, before this, both District and Met- 
ropolitan roads in their completed por- 
tions had long been in use; the first sec- 
tion of all, from Paddington to Farringdon 
Street, had been opened as far back as 
1863. But the fact remains that the rail- 
way, belonging to two companies, which 
runs under London was no less than 
twenty-four years in the making; and 
this it is well to note just now, that in 
more than one American town municipal 
ambition is all for an underground. 

The difficulties elsewhere might not 
prove so great. But they seem simply 
appalling when one reads the story of 
the undertaking in London. Naturally, 


I would not venture upon a technical ac- 
count of them; I am not an engineer, 
and, unfortunately for myself, my know- 
ledge of finance is all gleaned at second 
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hand. But the problem which certain 
engineering and financial conditions pre- 
sentis obvious even to the Woman,or man, 
of average intelligence who could not 
suggest, or for that matter explain, the 
solution. It is quite easy to understand 
why, though the subject was first broach- 
ed in the year of the Queen's accession, 
it was not approved by act of Parliament 
until 1854, nor the work begun until 1860. 
The idea must have been greeted as pre- 
posterous enough when Mr. Charles Pear- 
son, Solicitor to the Gity of London, first 
laid it before the public. Traflic was not 
then so congested in London streets as it 
is nowadays, even with the underground 
to relieve it; and in the prospect the her- 
culean labors of the enterprise could not 
but have outbalanced any subsequent 
good to be gained. As the idea develop- 
ed, the obstacles in the way of its realiza- 
tion by no means decreased. One great 
object, though I do not believe it had oc- 
curred to Mr. Pearson himself, was to 
make tle road pass as close as possible to 
the great railway stations of Londen, and 
then along the north side of the Thames, 
so as to complete the circle—an object 
eventually accomplished. Some of the 
principal stations are in the far north, in 
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St. Pancras and Paddington, where the 
ground is much higher than immediately 
on the banks of the river; to give accu- 
rate figures, there are some seventy-three 
feet of difference in level. One need not 
be an engineer to know that deeper cut- 
tings and more elaborate gradings were 
therefore inevitable. This, however, could 
have been nothing compared to the diffi- 
culties presented by the labyrinth of pipes 
and sewers encountered—‘‘as close to- 
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space found for it above by the District 
in the south at Sloane Square, are facts iy 
themselves sufficient to make me appr 

ciate the magnitude of the task intrusted 
to Mr. John Fowler, the engineer. And 
there is a little story of the Roman Cath o- 
lie Chapel in Moorfields, told by Sir E. W. 
Watkin; which is fairly typical of the im- 
pediments, both financial and engineer 
ing, in the path of directors and builders 
The line was to be carried under this 
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gether as the pipes of a church organ ”— 
and the foundations of buildings that had 
to be passed under. As I have said, I 
hesitate to enter into the particulars of a 
subject so entirely technical. But I am 
none the less impressed by the wonders 
achieved than if I could explain them in 
scientific terms. That the Fleet Ditch, 
carrying the sewage of 50,000 houses from 
Highgate to the Thames, had to be crossed 
five times, that another sewer. buried be- 
low the line by the Metropolitan in the 
north at Gloucester Terrace, had to have 


chapel, which was so protected by Parlia- 
ment that there it must continue to stand 


intact, whatever went on below. It was 
built on piles, for it dated back to the time 
when bog abounded in the moor, which 
gave the present street its name. To 
complicate matters further, a concrete 
roof had been put upon the building 
only a few years earlier, making it top- 
heavy. To secure the foundations the 
engineers ‘had to underpin the whole of 
the chapel, some thirty feet deep down to 
the London clay,” before an inch of the 
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road could be constructed. While this 
was in progress the building cracked in 
several places, certain of its frescoes were 
damaged, the congregation had to find 
other quarters for a period, the services 
of a solicitor and arbitrator were made 
necessary, with the result of a neat little 
bill of £14,500. And this expense, be it 
remembered, was incurred in disposing of 
a single building in the 600 or 700 yards 
of railway connecting Moorgate and Bish- 
opsgate streets. Probably there were few 
instances in which the difficulties were 
exaggerated to such a degree. But the 
case throws a fine light upon the nature 
of the claims to be satisfied before the 
most important business and richest resi- 
dential parts of the busiest and wealthiest 
city in the world could be thus under- 
mined, as well as upon the scope of the 
work to be done before a well-constructed 
road could pass in safety beneath all sorts of 
foundations and through all sorts of soils. 
There is even one small section where the 
Midland Railway goes burrowing under 
the underground. Surely the St. Gothard 
and Mont Cenis tunnels could scarce 
have proved greater tax upon engineer- 
ing resources. To consider these things 
is to think the twenty-four years spent 
in building the underground miraculous- 


ly short, the colossal capital sunk far from 
extravagant. The figures, however, are 
of lavish proportions. Upon each of its 
first twenty-two miles the Metropolitan 
spent £500,000; the District, £374,000 upon 
each of its first eighteen; a simple sum 
in arithmetic will demonstrate the enor- 
mous wealth buried beneath London. In 
cost, at least, New York's elevated rail- 
way has the advantage; its £81,376 a mile 
seems by comparison modest and insignif- 
icant. 

Had the underground, once opened, 
been free from competition, it might have 
proved a more profitable investment. 
But in one sense only is it a monopoly. 
There may be no rival railroad, but the 
convenient ‘bus, bidding for popularity 
by lowering its fares, is no mean compet- 
itor. The underground, to succeed, can- 
not afford to be outdone in cheapness, at 
least in its third-class compartments, for 
distinction of classes is sustained here as 
vigorously as in other railroads, though 
here, too, as elsewhere, third class passen- 
gers greatly outnumber the first. That 
it is run as economically as possible, the 
most casual observer concludes from the 
shabbiness of stations and carriages. But 
if the majority of passengers, in propor- 
tion to distance, pay little if any more 
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A STATION OF THE UNDERGROUND. 


than travellers by omnibus, the under- 
ground cannot well yield a princely in- 
come to the shareholder. Besides, its 
prosperity varies according to seasons; 
and you may read in the District Rail- 
way’s reports how a rainy summer, which 
keeps the crowd in-doors instead of send- 
ing it to throng the gay gardens of Earl’s 
Court, will seriously affect half- yearly 
returns. Altogether, financially, the un- 
derground has not yet been an unquali- 
fied success. The District Railway, I am 
told, has paid no ordinary dividends since 
1883; since 1888 its preference dividends 
have but twice exceeded three per cent., 
while as often they have been nil. The 
Metropolitan, however, for the last six 
years has managed to pay ordinary div- 
idends varying from two and a half to 
three and a quarter per cent, 
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However, of the underground’s 5) 
cess, other than financial, there , 
be no doubt. Actual figures off, 
the best proof. In the second half «{ 
1894, 19,218,945 passengers travelled 
over the District Railway. Of thes, 
15,283,951 went third class; 2.756.863 
second; and 1,178,131, first — facts 
which show how dependent the con 
pany is upon its third-class fares. [) 
addition, 10.966 holders of season tick 
ets are to be recorded. It is worth 
while to compare these numbers with 
those of the same half-year in 1871. 
Then there was a total of but 8,335. 248 
passengers, and 1258 season-ticket hold 
ers. It is clear that the underground 
has grown in favor. No fewer than 
555 trains per day carry tliese passen- 
gers over the tunnel section, that is, 
the section more directly underneath 
London, of the District line. 

The figures speak for themselves. 
But you have only to look at a map of 
London to realize why they are possi- 
ble. There is no mistaking the under- 
ground’s sphere of usefulness. If the 
net-work of rails beneath the metropo- 
lis is the property of two distinct com- 
panies, if the trains of still other lines 
make use of it, there is for all practical 
travelling purposes but a single under- 
ground, and I doubt if more than one 
Londoner in a thousand—if, indeed, 
that many—could tell you where the 
Metropolitan Railway begins and the 
Metropolitan District Railway ends, 
and only to sharcholders can it make 
much difference. The average trav- 
eller has no reason to ask in whose train 
he travels so long as it takes him where 
he wants to go. The result of the two 
roads is an already almost perfect sys- 
tem, rapidly perfecting, by which you 
may journey across and around London 
with the least loss of time by tle way. 
There is, first of all, the Inner Circle, 
which does exactly what its name im- 
plies, that is, completely encircles the 
inner section of London lying to the 
north of the Thames. East and west, 
though ‘‘ never tlre twain shall meet,” are 
brought immeasurably nearer by this belt 
of railway, which touches the easternmost 
limits of the city at Aldgate, as well. as 
the western haunts of respectability at 
Kensington and Notting Hill. Blooms- 
bury, Paddington, and Marylebone are 
its northern boundaries; Charing Cross 
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ad Westminster, its southern. On its 
rounds, over the thirteen miles of rail- 
wav, the train stops at twenty-seven sta- 
tions. Every train on the Inner Circle 
stops some two or three minutes at South 
Kensington while engines are changed, 
and none runs at night after a certain 
nour. 

I feel that I know the Inner Circle 
best, for it is the line I use the oftenest. 
Trains run every ten minutes, and stop 
at just the stations to which I am most 
apt to be called. But there is also a con- 
venient Middle Circle, which, starting 
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from the Mansion House, only deserts the 
Inner Cirele route at Gloucester Road, 
to set out on a wide excursion to Olym- 
pia and Shepherd's Bush and Westbourne 
Park, returning again at Edgware Road, 
and so making its way back to the Man- 
sion House. And, besides this, there is 
an Outer Circle, the train from New Cross, 
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on the other side of the river, managing 
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somehow to get to the Mansion House, 
then passing over the Inner Circle rails 
as they skirt the river; deserting them 
at Gloucester Road for a long détour to 
the northwest, Hampstead Heath being 
one of its stations; and then finding its 
way, whither I never have persevered 
with it, to Broad Street. Nor are tliese 
all the branches. There are others, los- 
ing their underground character as they 
approach the suburbs, that will take you 
to Putney or Richmond or Harrow or 
Pinner, or, in the east, to Whitechapel 
or Deptford; and, indeed, by the help of 
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timely junctions, to the remote ends of 
the country. 

Still further extensions are already 
authorized, or at least proposed; and of 
these not one will be more welcome 
than the contemplated line to connect 
Charing Cross in the south with Baker 
Street in the north. The District Rail- 
way now has a very helpful omnibus, 
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starting from the Charing Cross under- 
ground station, which makes the connec- 
tion, but this does not mean the desired 
saving of time. 

If study of the map demonstrates the 
underground’s sphere of usefulness, you 
have but to travel over its circles and ex- 
tensions at certain hours and seasons to 
realize to what extent London’s millions 
have come to rely upon it. Should you 
chance to be abroad early enough, the 
working-man will crowd you out of third- 
class carriages, half empty during the day ; 
a few hours later, and the city man, in his 
turn, will leave you no space in the first, 
entirely deserted once the period of his 
migration is temporarily at an end. 
Again, at corresponding hours in the af- 
ternoon, your right to first or third class 
seats will be as closely contested. Or you 


need but come home at night with the © 


multitude from Earl’s Court or Olympia, 
or set out for Hammersmith on the day of 
the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, to 
understand why dividends are regulated 
according to popular amusements. 
District and Metropolitan railways 
keep mostly to the north side of the 
Thames. But South London has its 
electric underground, the only one of 
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the kind, I believe, in existence, though 
there are electric trains almost every. 
where now, except in London, and prob. 
ably Liverpool is not alone in its electric 
elevated. I myself have never had oc- 
casion to use it, but curiosity led me once 
to make a journey along its entire length, 
The line eventually is intended to have 
its starting-point at Clapham Common. 
but now the southeastern terminus is at 
Stockwell, a part of London of which I 
know nothing but the little that was to 
be learned from the top of a street car on 
that single expedition. But the works 
are at Stockwell—you can go over them 
for sixpence—and it is natural to con- 
clude that in the neighborhood live many 
men and women whose business carries 
them daily, or frequently, to the city, for 
the other terminus is on the opposite side 
of the Thames in King William Street, 
close to London Bridge and the Monu- 
ment. The line is only three miles and 
a half long, and trains stop but at four 
stations on the way: the Oval, where 
cricket is played and cycling races run; 
Kennington; the Elephant and Castle, 
that public- house so conspicuously la- 
belled on all South London omnibuses; 
and the Borough, with its memories of 
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Chaucer and Dickens. The trip is made 
in a quarter of an hour, and trains run 
every three minutes. I believe as yet 
there are but ten trains in all, but as each 
makes the round trip in half an hour, a 
larger number could hardly be managed. 
The journey for the unaccustomed has 
an element of novelty. You are carried 
down to the platform and up again to the 
street level in an elevator. There is no 
division of classes, and the cars are built 
somewhat on the model of street cars; 
three are attached to each engine. I 
found the light— though it may have 
been a chance that one day—atrociously 
bad, the jolting dreadful, and the stations 
clean and dull compared to those on the 
ordinary underground. For, of course, 
there is no smoke, and the tiled walls 
are immaculately clean; as up and down 
lines have each a separate tube or tun- 
nel, there is a platform but to one side, 
and it is made as narrow and contracted 
as may be; while it is the one place 
I know where London is as silent as 
M. Daudet so recently found it. The 
absence of smoke is an advantage in a 
way: the atmosphere may savor of the 
cellar, but there is no danger of being 
stifled and suffocated by foul air. Lon- 


don being the most conservative place in 
the world, naturally the electric railway 
has not yet achieved so great a popular- 
ity as to warrant the creation of rivals. 
The Londoner must have time to make 
up his mind about it; he is still in that 
stage of uncertainty when he will pay 
his penny or twopence to go below and 
inspect the platform. The wonder really 
is that this one line happened to be built 
in the metropolis, which has been most 
backward in accepting the modern appli- 
cations of electricity. Do not London 
streets, except here and there, still wait 
for the electric light? 

The cleaner atmosphere of the electric 
road is not to be underestimated. Of the 
drawbacks to the ordinary underground 
people are agreed that ill ventilation is 
the most serious. On one of London's 
murky summer daysI would go to much 
trouble and more expense to escape the 
plunge into the underground’s hot vapor 
bath. In all weathers and seasons there 
are certain stations I would prefer to 
avoid. The foreigner, eager to know 
from the beginning the worst that can be, 
has only to make his first descent at 
Baker Street, Gower Street, or Portland 
Road. Ten chances to one he will never 
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have courage fora second. But itis only 
in these northern stations that one is 
choked and stifled beyond endurance. 
They were the earliest built, and they oc- 
cur on that part of the line where ground 
is highest and therefore cuttings deepest. 
At the stations along the Thames and 
those to the east and west matters are 
vastly improved, and none but the over- 


AT HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON. 


fastidious will find them in ordinary Lon- 
don weather impossible. Perhaps because 
custom can reconcile one to anything, 
perhaps because my own particular station 
is Charing Cross, which is comparatively 
light and airy, perhaps because the smoke- 
consumers actually adopted are efficient, 
the evils of ventilation have ceased to 
bother me. But vivid remembrance of mis- 
ery in those remote adventurous days re- 
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minds me that grumbling in this particulay 
is not without cause. Nor am I less sure 
that stations are bewildering as ever, [y 
eleven long years little has been done to 
point out the way to the unenlightened 
Mustard and soap and new popular favor 
ites still hold their own. But to banish 
the advertisements would be to leave the 
stations in unendurable gloom. One 
comes to cherish an af 
fection even for Nestle’s 
milk and Maza Wattee 
tea, for though the post 
ers are hideous in clear 
daylight, they borrow 
something of beauty 
and mystery when seen 
through this smoke-la- 
den atmosphere. If the 
designs were better, if 
men like Chéret and 
Lautrec, like Ibels and 
Gausson, were intrusted 
with the decoration, Lon 
don would have no more 
beautiful walls to slow 
than those of the under- 
ground. But in the bril- 
liant advertising array 
the station’s name sinks 


modestly into the back- 
ground, and until you 
learn that it repeats it- 
self more conspicuously 
on lamps and seats, a 
clew to your whierea- 
bouts is searched for in 


vain. A more acute ex- 
pression of agony there 
could not be than that on 
the face of the stranger 
as he watches for the sta- 
tion marking his jour- 
ney’s end, unless, per- 
haps, the mute misery 
on the same face before 
the journey's start. For 
if at stations where the 
trains of but one line 
stop there can be no mistake; at others- 
at Charing Cross, the Temple, West 
minster, for example, where those of sev- 
eral pass, each bound in a different di- 
rection—it is easier to go wrong than to 
go right. A little board of instructions 
is hung on the platform, but it does its 
best to evade observation, while the sign 
carried by the engine is a help only to 
practised travellers. The truth is, the 
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underground is meant for local traffic; 
and to the Londoner the whole thing is, 
or presumably ought to be, as simple as 
ABC. 

If the householder who lives above or 
close to the underground were consulted, 
he would rank his grievance as greater 
than that of the traveller who now and 
then or even regularly takes a train for 
convenience. Just how much damage 
the underground will work in the course 
of time it would not be safe to predict. In 
the end it may not prove more destruc- 
tive than the elevated. But the constant 
passing of trains below cannot be entirely 
harmless to the buildings undermined. 

In picturesqueness, the underground 
makes rich atonement for vile atmos- 
phere, for nervous wear and tear, and 
much else. It is in this respect that it 
leaves the elevated, cleaner and purer 
though the New York line may be, so far 
behind, and that it makes the electric road 
seem so ugly and prosaic. You receive 
no hint of its curious effectiveness from 
the entrance or the street; that is, as a 
rule. <A few stations have their qualities 
above ground as below: Charing Cross, 
for example, as I see it from my window, 
its walls flaming with many posters, on 
one side shut in by the lines of Hunger- 
ford Bridge, on the other by the soft 
green of the shrubbery in the gardens 
and the branches of overshadowing trees. 


But Charing Cross is one of the excep- 
tions. The ticket-office, or booking - of- 
fice to be English, is uncompromisingly 
ugly. In appearance it would have fared 
better had it been left on the low level of 
the platform, as was originally intended. 
For once on the platform the grime and 
dirt and unsigi:tly detail are lost in the 
beautiful play of light and shadow. Rem- 
brandt would have exulted in the rich 
darkness of the nearest distance; in the 
way the daylight filters in through the 
glass roof or skylight. above and mingles 
with the glare of gas and the red and 
green glow of signals; in the bits of color 
that tell so well in the sombre surround- 
ings—here the posters on the walls, here 
the books on the stalls, and there it may 
be the gay gown and flaunting feather of 
a lingering passenger; and, above all, in 
the wonderful effects of the trailing, out- 
spreading smoke, as the train comes thun- 
dering in. There are stations where the 
track makes a great curve just before it 
reaches the platform, and engine and 
smoke cloud round it with a fine rhyth- 
mical swing; there are others where the 
low roof is supported by long lines of col- 
umns, and the smoke loses itself among 
them as in the dim aisles of a cryptlike 
basilica; and there is not one without its 
distinctive features, its special picturesque- 
ness. The marvel is that the artist has 
but just discovered the underground. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC.* 


BY THE SIEUR LOUIS DE CONTE 
(HER PAGE AND SECRETARY). 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ao the morning broke at last on 

that forever memorable 18th of 
June, there was no enemy discoverable 
anywhere, as I have said. But that did 
not trouble me. I knew we should find 
him, and that we should strike him; 
strike him the promised blow—the one 
from which the English power in France 
would not rise up in a thousand years, as 
Joan had said in her trance. 


The enemy had plunged into the wide 


plains of La Beauce—a roadless waste 
covered with bushes, with here and there 
bodies of forest trees—a region where an 
army would be hidden from view in a 
very little while. We found the trail in 
the soft wet earth and followed it. It in- 
dicated an orderly march; no confusion, 
no panic. 

But we had to be cautious. In such a 
piece of country we could walk into an 
ambush without any trouble. Therefore 
Joan sent bodies of cavalry ahead under 
La Hire, Poton, and other captains, to 
feel the way. Some of the other officers 
began to show uneasiriess; this sort of 
hide-and-go-seek business troubled them 
and made their confidence a little shaky. 
Joan divined their state of mind and cried 
out impetuous] y— 

‘*Name of God, what would you?) We 
must smite these English, and we will. 
They shall not escape us. Though they 
were hung to the clouds we would get 
them!” 

By-and-by we were nearing Patay; it 
was about a league away. Now at this 
time our reconnoissance, feeling its way 
in the bush, frightened a deer, and it went 
bounding away and was out of sight ina 
moment. Then hardly a minute later a 
dull great shout went up in the distance 
toward Patay. It was the English sol- 
diery. They had been shut up in garri- 
son so long on mouldy food that they 
could not keep their delight to them- 
selves when this fine fresh meat came 
springing into their midst. Poor crea- 
ture, it had wrought damage to a nation 


which loved it well. For the Frenc|, 
knew where the English were, now. 
whereas the English had no suspicion of 
where the French were. 

La Hire halted where he was, and 
sent back the tidings. Joan was radi- 
ant with joy. The Duke d’Alencon said 
to her— 

‘**Very well, we have found them; shal] 
we fight them?” 

‘** Have you good spurs, Prince?” 

“Why? Will they make us run 
away?” 

‘*Nenni,en nom de Dieu! These Eng- 
lish are ours—they are lost. They will 
fly. Who overtakes them will need good 
spurs. Forward—close up!” 

By the time we had come up with La 
Hire the English had discovered our pres- 
ence. Talbot's force was marching in 
three bodies. First his advance-guard; 
then his artillery; then his battle corps a 
good way in the rear. He was now out 
of the bush and in a fair open country. 
He at once posted his artillery, his ad- 
vance - guard, and five hundred picked 
archers along some hedges where the 
French would be obliged to pass, and 
hoped to hold this position till his battle 
corps could come up. Sir John Fastolfe 
urged the battle corps intoa gallop. Joan 
saw her opportunity and ordered La Hire 
to advance—which La Hire promptly 
did, launching his wild riders like a storm- 
wind, his custemary fashion. 

The Duke and the Bastard wanted to 
follow, but Joan said-— 

‘* Not yet—wait.” 

So they waited—impatiently. and fidget- 
ing in their saddles. But she was steady 
—gazing straight before her, measuring, 
weighing, calculating—by shades, min- 
utes, fractions of minutes, seconds—with 
all her great soul present, in eye, and set 
of head, and noble pose of body—-but pa- 
tient, steady, master of herself — master 
of herself and of the situation. 

And yonder, receding, receding, plumes 
lifting and falling, lifting and falling, 
streamed the thundering charge of La 
Hire’s godless crew, La Hire’s great fig- 


* Begun in April number, 1895. 
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ure dominating it and his sword stretch- 
ed aloft like a flag-staff. 

‘‘O, Satan and his Hellions, see them 
go!” Somebody muttered it in deep ad- 
miration. 

And now he was closing up—closing 
up on Fastolfe’s rushing corps. 

And now he struck it—struck it hard, 
and broke its order. It lifted the Duke 
and the Bastard in their saddles to see it; 
and they turned, trembling with excite- 
ment, to Joan, saying— 

** Now !” 

But she put up her hand, still gazing, 
weighing, calculating, and said again—— 

‘**Wait—not yet.” 

Fastolfe’s hard-driven battle corps 
raged on like an avalanche toward the 
waiting advance-guard. Suddenly these 
conceived the idea that it was flying in 
panic before Joan; and so in that instant 
it broke and swarmed away in a mad 
panic itself, with Talbot storming and 
cursing after it. 

Now was the golden time. Joan drove 
her spurs home and waved the advance 


with her sword. ‘‘ Follow me!” she cried, 
and bent her head to her horse’s neck and 
sped away like the wind! 

We swept down into the confusion of 
that flying rout, and for three long hours 
we cut and hacked and stabbed. At last 
the bugles sang ‘* Halt!” 

The Battle of Patay was won. 

Joan of Are dismounted, and stood sur- 
veying that awful field, lost in thought. 
Presently she said— 

‘*The praise is to God. He has smitten 
with a heavy hand this day.” After a 
little she lifted her face, and looking afar 
off, said, with the manner of one who is 
thinking aloud, ‘‘In a thousand years— 
a thousand years—the English power in 
France will not rise up from this blow.” 
She stood again a time, thinking, then 
she turned toward her grouped generals, 
and there was a glory in her face and a 
noble light in her eye; and she said— 

‘“*O, friends, friends, do you know?— 
do you comprehend? France is on the 
way to be free!” 

‘** And had never been, but for Joan of 
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Are!” said La Hire, passing before her 
and bowing low, the others following and 
doing likewise; he muttering as he went, 
‘* T will say it though I be damned for it.” 
Then battalion after battalion of our vic- 
torious army swung by, wildly cheering. 
And they shouted * Live forever, Maid of 
Orleans, live forever!’ while Joan, smil- 
ing, stood at the salute with her sword. 
This was not the last time I saw the 
Maid of Orleans on the red field of Patay. 
Toward the end of the day I came upon 
her where the dead and dying lay stretch- 
ed all about in heaps and winrows; our 
men had mortally wounded an English 
prisoner who was too poor to pay a ran- 
som, and from a distance she had seen 
that cruel thing done; and had galloped 
to the place and sent for a priest, and 


now she was holding the head of her . 


dying enemy in her lap, and easing him 
to his death with comforting soft words, 
just as his sister might have done; and 
the womanly tears running down her 
face all the time.* 


CHAPTER VIII. 


JoAN had said true: France was on 
the way to be free. 

The war called the Hundred Years’ War 
was very sick to-day. Sick on its English 
side—for the very first time since its birth, 
ninety-one years gone by. 

Shall we judge battles by the numbers 
killed and the ruin wrought? Or shall 
we not rather judge them by the results 
which flowed from them? Any one will 
say that a battle is only truly great or 
small according to its results. Yes, any 
one will grant that, for it is the truth. 

Judged by results, Patay’s place is with 
the few supremely great and imposing 
battles that have been fought since the 
peoples of the world first resorted to arms 
for the settlement of their quarrels. So 
judged, it is even possible that Patay has 
no peer among that few just mentioned, 
but stands alone, as the supremest of his- 
toric conflicts. For when it began France 
lay gasping out the remnant of an ex- 
hausted life, her case wholly hopeless in 
the view of all political physicians; when 

* Lord Ronald Gower (Joan of Are, p. 82) says: 
“ Michelet discovered this story in the deposition of 
Joan of Are’s page, Louis de Conte, who was prob- 
ably an eye-witness of the scene.” This is true. 
It was a part of the testimony of the author of 
these “ Personal Recollections of Joan of Are,” 
given by him in the Rehabilitation proceedings of 
1456.—Transtator’s Nore. 
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it ended, three hours later, she was eon 
valescent. Convalescent, and nothing 
requisite but time and ordinary nurs’ 
to bring her back to perfect health. 
dullest physician of them all could 
this, and there was none to deny it. 

Many death-sick nations have reached 
convalescence through a series of battles. 
a procession of battles, a weary tale of 
wasting conflicts stretching over years: 
but only one has reached it in a single 
day and by a single battle. That nation 
is France, and that battle Patay. 

Remember it and be proud of it; for 
you are French, and it is the stateliest 
fact in the long annals of your country. 
There it stands, with its head in the 
clouds! And when you grow up you 
will go on pilgrimage to the field of Pa- 
tay, and stand uncovered in the presence 
of—what? A monument with its head 
in the clouds? Yes. For all nations in 
all times have built monumeuts on their 
battle-fields to keep green the memory of 
the perishable deed that was wrought 
there and of the perishable name of him 
who wrought it; and will France neglect 
Patay and Joan of Arc? Not for long. 
And will she build a monument scaled to 
their rank as compared with the world's 
other fields and heroes? Perhaps —if 
there be room for it under the arch of 
the sky. 

But let us look back a little, and con- 
sider certain strange and impressive facts. 
The Hundred Years’ War began in 1337. 
It raged on and on, year after year and 
year after year; and at last England 
stretched France prone with that fearful 
blow at Crécy. But she rose and strug- 
gled on, year after year, and at last again 
she went down under anotner devasta- 
ting blow—Poitiers. She gathered her 
crippled strength once more, and the war 
raged on, and on, and still on, year after 
year, decade after decade. Children were 
born, grew up, married, died—the war 
raged on; theirchildren in turn grew up, 
married, died—the war raged on; their 
children, growing, saw France struck 
down again; this time under the incred- 
ible disaster of Agincourt—and still the 
war raged on, year after year, and in 
time these children married in their 
turn. 

France was a wreck, a ruin, a desola- 
tion. The half of it belonged to England, 
with none to dispute or deny the truth; 
the other half belonged to nobody—in 
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three months would be flying the Eng- 
lish flag: the French King was making 
ready to throw away his crown and flee 
beyond the seas. 

Now came the ignorant country maid 
ut of her remote village and confronted 
this hoary war, this all-consuming con- 
flagration that had swept the land for 
three generations. Then began the brief- 
est and most amazing campaign that is 
recorded in history. In seven weeks it 
was finished, In seven weeks she hope- 
lessly crippled that gigantic war that was 
ninety-one years old. At Orleans she 
struck it a staggering blow; on the field 
of Patay she broke its back. 

Think of it. Yes, one can do that; but 
understand it? Ah, that is another mat- 
ter; none will ever be able to compre- 
hend that stupefying marvel. 

Seven weeks—with here and there a 
little bloodshed. Perhaps the most of it, 
in any single fight, at Patay, where the 
English began six thousand strong and 
left two thousand dead upon tlie field. 
It is said and believed that in three bat- 
tles alone — Crécy, Poitiers and Agin- 
court—near a hundred thousand French- 
men fell, without counting the thousand 
other fights of that long war. The dead 
of that war make a mournful long list— 
an interminable list. Of men slain in 
the field the count goes by tens of thou- 
sands; of innocent women and children 
slain by bitter hardship and hunger it 
goes by that appalling term, millions. 

It was an ogre, that war; an ogre that 
went about for near a hundred years, 
crunching men and dripping blood from 
his jaws. And with her little hand that 
child of seventeen struck him down; and 
yonder he lies stretched on the field of 
Patay. and will not get up any more 
while this old world lasts. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE great news of Patay was carried 
over the whole of France in twenty hours, 
people said. Ido not know as to that; 
but one thing is sure, any way: the mo- 
ment a man got it he flew shouting and 
glorifying God and told his neighbor; and 
that neighbor flew with it to the next 
homestead ; and so on and so on without 
resting the word travelled; and when a 
man got it in the night, at what hour so- 
ever, he jumped out of his bed and bore 
the blessed message along. And the joy 
that went with it was like the light that 
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flows across the land when an eclipse is 
receding from the face of the sun; and 
indeed you may say that France had lain 
in an eclipse this long time; yes, buried 
in a black gloom which these beneficent 
tidings were sweeping away, now, before 
the on-rush of their white splendor. 

The news beat the flying enemy to Yeu- 
ville, and the town rose against its Eng- 
lish masters and shut the gates against 
their brethren. It flew to Mont Pipeau, 
to Saint Simon, and to this, that, and the 
other English fortress; and straiglhtway 
the garrison applied the torch and took 
to the fields and the woods. A detach- 
ment of our army occupied Meung and 
pillaged it. 

When we reached Orleans that town 
was as much as fifty times insaner with 
joy than we had ever seen it before— 
which is saying much. Night had just 
fallen, and the illuminations were on so 
wonderful a scale that weseemed to plough 
through seas of fire; and as to the noise— 
the hoarse cheering of the multitude, the 
thundering of cannon, the clash of bells 
—indeed there was never anything like it. 
And every wliere rose a new ery that burst 
upon us like a storm when the column 
entered the gates, and nevermore ceased: 
‘* Welcome to Joan of Are—way for the 
Savior OF FRANCE!” And there was an- 
other cry: ‘ Crécy is avenged! Poitiers 
is avenged! Agincourt is avenged !—Pa- 
tay shall live forever!” 

Mad? Why, you never could imagine 
it in the world. The prisoners were in 
the centre of the column. When that 
came along and the people caught sight 
of their masterful old enemy Talbot, that 
had made them dance so long to his grim 
war-music, you may imagine what the up- 
roar was like if you can, for I cannot de- 
scribe it. They were so glad to see him 
that presently they wanted to have him 
out and hang him; so Joan had him 
brought up to the front to ride in her 
protection. They made a striking pair. 


CHAPTER X. 


Yes, Orleans was in a delirium of feli- 
city. She invited the King, and made 
sumptuous preparations to receive him— 
but—he didn’t come. He was simply a 
serf at that time, and.La Tremouille was 
his master. Master and serf were visit- 
ing together at the master’s castle of Sul- 
ly-sur-Loire. 

At Beaugency Joan had engaged to 
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pring about a reconciliation between the 
Constable Richemont and the King. She 
took Richemont to Sully-sur-Loire and 
made her promise good. 

The great deeds of Joan of Arc are five: 

i. The Raising of the Siege. 

2. The Victory of Patay. 

3. The Reconciliation at Sully -sur- 
Loire. 

4. The Coronation of the King. 

5. The Bloodless March. 

We shall come to the Bloodless March 
presently ; (and the Coronation). It was 
the victorious long march which Joan 
made through the enemy’s country from 
Gien to Rheims, and thence to the gates 
of Paris, capturing every English town 
and fortress that barred the road, from 
the beginning of the journey to the end 
of it; and this by the mere force of her 
name, and without shedding a drop of 
blood — perhaps the most extraordinary 
campaign in this regard in history. This 
is the most glorious of her military ex- 
ploits. 

The Reconciliation was one of Joan’s 
most important achievements. No one 
else could have accomplished it; and in 
fact no one else of high consequence had 
any disposition to try. In brains, in scien- 
tific warfare, and in statesmanship the 
Constable Richemont was the ablest man 
in France. His loyalty was sincere; his 
probity was above suspicion—(and it made 
him sufficiently conspicuous in that trivial 
and conscienceless court). 

In restoring Richemont to France, Joan 
made thoroughly secure the successful 
completion of the great work which she 
had begun. She had never seen Riche- 
mont until he came to her with his little 
army. Was it not wonderful that at a 
glance she should know him for the one 
man who could finish and perfect her 


work and establish it in perpetuity? How’ 


was it that that child was able to do this? 
It was because she had the ‘‘ seeing eye,” 
as one of our knights had once said. Yes, 
she had that great gift—almost the high- 
est and rarest that has been granted to 
man. Nothing of an extraordinary sort 
was still to be done, yet the remaining 
work could not safely be left to the King’s 
idiots; for it would require wise states- 
manship and long and patient though 
desultory hammering of the enemy. Now 
and then, for a quarter of a century yet, 
there would be a little fighting to do, and 
a handy man could carry that on with 
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small disturbance to the rest of the coun- 
try; and little by little, and with pro- 
gressive certainty, the English would 
disappear from France. 

And that happened. Under the in- 
fluences of Richemont the King became 
at a later time a man—a man, a king, a 
brave and capable and determined sol- 
dier. Within six years after Patay he 
was leading storming parties himself; 
fighting in fortress ditches up to his waist 
in water, and climbing scaling - ladders 
under @ furious fire with a pluck that 
would have satisfied even Joan of Are. 
In time he and Richemont cleared away 
all the English; even from regions where 
the people had been under their master- 
ship for three hundred years. In such 
regions wise and careful work was neces- 
sary, for the English rule had been fair 
and kindly; and men who have been 
ruled in that way are not always anxious 
for a change. 

Which of Joan's five chief deeds shall 
we call chiefest? It is my thought that 
each in its turn was that. This is say- 
ing that, taken as a whole, they equalized 
each other, and neither was then greater 
than its mate. 

Do you perceive? Each was a stage in 
an ascent. To leave out one of them 
would defeat the journey; to achieve one 
of them at the wrong time and in the 
wrong place would have the same effect. 

Consider the Coronation. Asa master- 
piece of diplomacy, where can you find 
its superior in our history? Did the King 
suspect its vast importance? No. Did 
his ministers? No. Did the astute Bed- 
ford, representative of the English crown? 
No. An advantage of incaleulable im- 
portance was here under the eyes of the 
King and of Bedford; the King could get 
it by a bold stroke, Bedford could get it 
without an effort; but being ignorant of 
its value, neither of them put forth his 
hand. Of all the wise people in high 
office in France, only one knew the price- 
less worth of this neglected prize — the 
untaught child of seventeen, Joan of Arc 
—and she had known it from the begin- 
ning, had spoken of it from the beginning 
as an essential detail of her mission. 

How did she know it? It is simple: 
she was a peasant. That tells the whole 
story. She was of the people and knew 
the people; those others moved in a loftier 
sphere and knew nothing much about 
them. We make little account of that 
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vague, formless, inert mass, that mighty 
underlying force which we call “the 
people "—an epithet which carries con- 
tempt with it. It is a strange attitude; 
for at bottom we know that the throne 
which the people support, stands, and 
that when that support is removed, no- 
thing in this world can save it. 

Now, then, consider this fact, and ob- 
serve its importance. Whatever the par- 
ish priest believes, his flock believes; they 
love him, they revere him; he is their un- 
failing friend, their dauntless jgotector, 
their comforter in sorrow, their helper in 
their day of need; he has their whole con- 
fidence; what he tells them to do, that 
they will do, with a blind and affection- 
ate obedience, let it cost what it may. 
Add these facts thoughtfully together, 
and what is the sum? This: The parish 
priest governs the nation. What is the 
King, then, if the parish priest withdraws 
his support and denies his authority? 
Merely a shadow and no King; let him 
resign. 

Do you get that idea? Then let us 
proceed. A priest is consecrated to his 
office by the awful hand of God, laid 
upon him by His appointed representa- 
That consecration is 


tive upon earth. 
final; nothing can undo it, nothing can 


remove it. Neither the Pope nor any 
other power can strip the priest of his 
office; God gave it, and it is forever sa- 
cred and secure. The dull parish knows 
all this. To priest and parish, whosoever 
is anointed of God bears an office whose 
authority can no longer be disputed or 
assailed. To the parish priest, and to his 
subjects the nation, an uncrowned king 
is a similitude of a person who has been 
named for holy orders but has not been 
consecrated; he has no office, he has not 
been ordained, another may be appointed 
in his place. In a word, an uncrowned 
king is a doubtful king; but if God ap- 
point him and His servant the Bishop 
anoint him, the doubt is annihilated; the 
priest and the parish are his loyal sub- 
jects straightway, and while he lives 
they will recognize no king but him. 

To Joan of Arc the peasant girl, Charles 
VII. was no King until he was crowned ; 
to her he was only the Dauphin; that is 
to say, the heir. If I have ever made her 
call him King, it was a mistake; she call- 
ed him the Dauphin, and nothing else 
until after the Coronation. Itshows you 
as in a mirror—for Joan was a mirror in 
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which the lowly hosts of France were 
clearly reflected — that to all that vag; 
underlying force called ‘‘ the people,” |\¢ 
was no King but only Dauphin before }\js 
crowning, and was indisputably and irre. 
vocably King after it. 

Now you understand what a colossa| 
move on the political chess-board the Co, 
onation was. Bedford realized this by. 
and-by, and tried to patch up his mistake 
by crowning his King; but what good 
could that do? None in the world. — 

Speaking of chess, Joan’s great acts may 
be likened to thatgame. Each move was 
made in its proper order, and was great 
and effective because it was made in its 
proper order and not out of it. Each, at 
the time made, seemed the greatest move: 
but the final result made them all recog 
nizable as equally essential and equally 
important. This is the game, as played: 

1. Joan moves Orleans and Patay— 
check. 

2. Then moves the Reconciliation — 
but does not proclaim check, it being a 
move for position, and to take effect 
later. 

3. Next she moves the Coronation— 
check. 

4. Next, the Bloodless March—check. 

5. Final move (after her death) the 
reconciled Constable Richemont to the 
French King’s elbow—checkmate. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE Campaign of the Loire had as good 
as opened the road to Rheims. There 
was no sufficient reason now why the 
Coronation should not take place. The 
Coronation would complete the mission 
which Joan had received from heaven, 
and then she would be forever done with 
war, and would fly home to her mother 
and her sheep, and never stir from the 
hearth - stone and happiness any more. 
That was her dream; and she could not 
rest, she was so impatient to see it ful 
filled. She became so possessed with this 
matter that I began to lose faith in her 
two prophecies of her early death—and of 
course when I found that faith wavering 
I encouraged it to waver all the more. 

The King was afraid to start to Rheims, 
because the road was mile- posted with 
English fortresses, so to speak. Joan 
held them in light esteem and not things 
to be afraid of in the existing modified 
condition of English confidence. 

And she was right. As it turned out, 
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the march to Rheims was nothing but a 
holiday excursion. Joan did not even take 
any artillery along, she was so sure it 
would not be necessary. We marched 
from Gien twelve thousand strong. This 
was the 29th of June. The Maid rode by 
the side of the King; on his other side 
was the Duke d’Alencon. After the Duke 
followed three other princes of the blood. 
After these followed the Bastard of Or- 
leans, the Marshal de Boussac, and the 
Admiral of France. After these came 
La Hire, Saintrailles, Tremouille and a 
long procession of knights and nobles. 

We rested three days before Auxerre. 
The city provisioned the army, and a 
deputation waited upon the King, but we 
did not enter the place. 

Saint-Florentin opened its gates to the 
King. 

On the 4th of July we reached Saint- 
Fal, and yonder lay Troyes before us—a 
town which had a burning interest for 
us boys; for we remembered how seven 
years before, in the pastures of Domremy, 
the Sunflower came with his black flag 
and brought us the shameful news of the 
Treaty of Troyes—that treaty which gave 
France to England, and a daughter of our 


royal line in marriage to the Butcher of 


Agincourt. That poor town was not to 
blame, of course; yet we flushed hot with 
that old memory, and hoped there would 
be a misunderstanding here, for we dear- 
ly wanted to storm the place and burn it. 
It was powerfully garrisoned by English 
and Burgundian soldiery, and was ex- 
pecting re-enforcements from Paris. Be- 
fore night we camped before its gates, and 
made rough work with a sortie which 
marched out against us. 

Joan summoned Troyes to surrender. 
Its commandant, seeing that she had no 
artillery, scoffed at the idea, and sent her 
a grossly insulting reply. Five days we 
consulted and negotiated. No result. 
The King was about to turn back now, 
and give up. He was afraid to go on, 
leaving this strong place in his rear. 
Then La Hire put in a word, with a slap 
in it for some of his Majesty’s advisers: 

‘‘The Maid of Orleans undertook this 
expedition of her own motion; and it is 
my mind that it is her judgment that 
should be followed here, and not that of 
any other, let him be of whatsoever breed 
and standing he may.” 

There was wisdom and righteousness 
in that. So the King sent for the Maid, 
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and asked her how she thought the pros- 
pect looked. She said, without any tone 
of doubt or question in her voice: 

‘In three days’ time the place is ours.” 

The smug Chancellor pui in a word 
now: 

‘“‘If we were sure of it we would wait 
here six days.” 

‘*Six days, forsooth! Name of God, 
man, we will enter the gates to-morrow !” 

Then she mounted, and rode her lines, 
erying out— 

‘*Make preparation —to your work, 
friends, to your work! We assault at 
dawn!” 

She worked hard that night; slaving 
away with her own hands like a common 
soldier. She ordered fascines and fagots 
to be prepared and thrown into the fosse, 
thereby to bridge it; and in this rough 
labor she took a man’s share. 

At dawn she took her place at the 
head of the storming force and the bugles 
blew the assault. At that moment a flag 
of truce was flung to the breeze from the 
walls, and Troyes surrendered without 
firing a shot. 

The next day the King with Joan at 
his side and the Paladin bearing her ban- 
ner entered the town in state at the head 
of the army. And a goodly army it was, 
now, for it had been growing ever bigger 
and bigger from the first. 

And now a curious thing happened. 
By the terms of the treaty made with the 
town the garrison of English and Bur- 
gundian soldiery were to be allowed to 
carry away their ‘‘goods” with them. 
This was well, for otherwise how would 
they buy the wherewithal to live? Very 
well; these people were all to go out by 
the one gate, and at the time set for them 
to depart we young fellows went to that 
gate, along with the Dwarf, to see the 
march-out. Presently here they came in 
an interminable file, the foot-soldiers in 
the lead. As they approached one could 
see that each bore a burden of a bulk and 
weight to sorely tax his strength; and we 
said among ourselves, truly these folk are 
well off for poor common soldiers. When 
they were come nearer, what do you think? 
Every rascal of them had a French pris- 
oner on his back! They were carrying 
away their ‘‘ goods,” you see—their prop- 
erty—strictly according to the permission 
granted by the treaty. 

Now think how clever that was, how 
ingenious. Whatcould a body say? what 
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could a body do? For certainly these 
people were within their right. These 
prisoners were property; nobody could 
deny that. My dears, if those had been 
English captives, conceive of the richness 
of that booty! For English prisoners 
had been scarce and precious for a hun- 
dred years; whereas it was a different mat- 
ter with French prisoners. They had been 
over-abundant for a century. The pos- 
sessor of a French prisoner did not hold 
him long for ransom as a rule, but pres- 
ently killed him to save the cost of his 
keep. This shows you how small was 
the value of such a possession in those 
times. When we took Troyes a calf was 
worth thirty francs, a sheep sixteen, a 
French prisoner eight. It was an enor- 
mous price for those other animals—a 
price which naturally seems incredible to 
you. It was the war, you see. It worked 
two ways: it made meat dear and prison- 
ers cheap. 

Well, here were these poor Frenchmen 
being carried off. What could we do? 
Very little of a permanent sort, but we did 
what we could. We sent a messenger 
flying to Joan, and we and the French 
guards halted the procession for a parley 
—to gain time, you see. A big Burgun- 
dian lost his temper and swore a great 
oath that none shouid stop him; he would 
go, and would take his prisoner with him. 
But we blocked him off, and he saw that 
he was mistaken about going—he couldn’t 
do it. He exploded into the maddest 
cursings and revilings, then, and unlash- 
ing his prisoner from his back, stood him 
up, all bound and helpless; then drew 
his knife, and said to us with a light of 
sarcastic triumph in his eye— 

‘*T may not carry him away, vou say 
—yet he is mine, none will dispute it. 
Since I may not convey him hence, this 
property of mine, there is another way. 
Yes, I can kill him; not even the dullest 
among you will question that right. Ah, 
you had not thought of that—vermin !” 

That poor starved fellow begged us with 
his piteous eyes to save him; then spoke, 
and said he had a wife and little children 


athome. Think how it wrung our heart- 
strings. But what could we do? The 
Burgundian was within his right. We 


could only beg and plead for the prison- 
er. Which we did. And the Burgundian 
enjoyed it. He stayed his hand to hear 
That stung. 


more of it, and laughed at it. 
Then the Dwarf said— 
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‘*Prithee, young sirs, let me beguile 
him; for when a matter requiring per. 
suasion is to the fore, I have indeed a gift 
in that sort, as any will tell you that know 
me well. You smile; and that is punish- 
ment for my vanity, and fairly earned, | 
grant it you. Still, if I may toy a little. 
just a little—” saying which he stepped 
to the Burgundian and began a fair soft 
speech, all of goodly and gentle tenor: 
and in the midst he mentioned the Maid: 
and was going on to say how she out of 
her good heart would prize and praise 
this compassionate deed which he was 
about to— 

It was as far as he got. The Burgundian 
burst into his smooth oration with an in- 
sult levelled at Joan of Arc. We sprang 
forward, but the Dwarf, his face all livid, 
brushed us aside and said, in a most grave 
and earnest way— 

‘*T crave your patience. Am not | 
her guard of honor? This is my affair.” 

And saying this he suddenly shot his 
right hand out and gripped the great Bur- 
gundian by the throat, and so held him 
upright on his feet. ‘‘ You have insulted 
the Maid,” he said; ‘‘and the Maid is 
France. The tongue that does that earns 
a long furlough.” 

One heard the muffied cracking of 
bones. The Burgundian’s eyes begun to 
protrude from their sockets and stare with 
a leaden dulness at vacancy. The color 
deepened in his face and became an 
opaque purple. His hands hung down 
limp, his body collapsed with a shiver, 
every muscle relaxed its tension and 
ceased from its function. The Dwarf 
took away his hand and the column of 
inert mortality sank mushily to the 
ground. 

We struck the bonds from the prisoner 
and told him he was free. His crawling 
humbleness changed to frantic joy in a 
moment, and his ghastly fear toa childish 
rage. He flew at that dead corpse and 
kicked it, spat in its face; danced upon it, 
crammed mud into its mouth, laughing, 
jeering, cursing and volleying forth in- 
decencies and .bestialities like a drunken 
fiend. It was a thing to be expected: sol- 
diering makes few saints. Many of the 
on-lookers laughed, others were indiffer- 
ent, none were surprised. But presently 
in his mad caperings the freed man ca- 
pered within reach of the waiting file, and 
another Burgundian promptly slipped 
a knife through his neck, and down he 
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went with a death-shriek, his brilliant ar- 
tery-blood spurting ten feet as straight 
and bright asa ray of light. There was 
a great burst of jolly laughter all around 
from friend and foe alike; and thus 
closed one of the pleasantest incidents of 
my checkered military life. 

‘And now came Joan hurrying, and 
deeply troubled. She considered the 
claim of the garrison, then said— 

“You have right upon your side. It 
is plain. It was a careless word to put 
in the treaty, and covers too much. But 
ye may not take these poor men away. 
They are French, and I will not have it. 
The King shall ransom them, every one. 
Wait till I send you word from him; and 
hurt no hair of their heads; for I tell you, 
I who speak, that that would cost you 
very dear.” 

That settled it. The prisoners were 
safe for one while, anyway. Then she 
rode back eagerly and required thai thing 
of the King, and would listen to no pat- 
tering and no excuses. So the King told 
her to have her way, and she rode straight 
back and bought the captives free in his 
name, and let them go. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was here that we saw again the 
Grand Master of the King’s Household, 
in whose castle Joan was guest when she 
tarried at Chinon in those first days of 
her coming out of her own country. She 
made him Bailiff of Troyes, now, by the 
King’s permission. 

And now we marched again; Chalons 
surrendered to us; and there by Chalons 
in a talk, Joan being asked if she had no 
fears for the future, said yes, one—trea- 
chery. Who could believe it? who could 
dream it? And yet in a sense it was 
prophecy. Truly man is a pitiful ani- 
mal. 

We marched, marched, kept on march- 
ing; and at last on the 16th of July we 
came in sight of our goal, and saw the 
great cathedral towers of Rheims rise out 
of the distance! Huzzah after huzzah 
swept the army from van to rear; and as 
for Joan of Arc, there where she sat her 
horse gazing, clothed all in white armor, 
dreamy, beautiful, and in her face a deep, 
deep joy, a joy not of earth, oh, she was 
not flesh, she was a spirit! Her sublime 
mission was closing—closing in flawless 
triumpa. To-morrow she could say, ‘It 
is finished—let me go free.” 
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We camped, and the hurry and rush 
and turmoil of the grand preparations be- 
gan. The Archbishop and a great depu- 
tation arrived; and after these came flock 
after flock, crowd after crowd, of citizens 
and country folk hurrahing in, with ban- 
ners and music, and flowed over the camp, 
one rejoicing inundation after another, 
everybody drunk with happiness. And 
all night long Rheims was hard at work, 
hammering away, decorating the town, 
building triumphal arches, and clothing 
the ancient cathedral within and without 
in a glory of opulent splendors. 

We moved betimes in the morning: 
the coronation ceremonies would begin 
at nine and last five hours. We were 
aware that the garrison of English and 
Burgundian soldiers had given up all 
thought of resisting the Maid,and that we 
should find the gates standing hospitably 
open and the whole city ready to wel- 
come us with enthusiasm. 

It was a delicious morning, brilliaut 
with sunshine but cool and fresh and in- 
spiring. The army was in great form, 
and fine to see,as it uncoiled from its lair 
fold by fold, and stretched away on the 
final march of the peaceful Coronation 
Campaign. 

Joan, on her black horse, with the Lieu- 
tenant-General and the personal staff 
grouped about her, took post for a final 
review and a good-by; for she was not 
expecting to ever be a soldier again, or 
ever serve with these or any other sol- 
diers any more after this day. The army 
knew this, and believed it was looking 
for the last time upon the girlish face of 
its invincible little Chief, its pet, its pride, 
its darling, whom it had ennobled in its 
private heart with nobilities of its own 
creation, calling her ‘‘ Daughter of God,” 
‘*Savior of France,” ‘‘ Victory’s Sweet- 
heart,” ‘‘the Page of Christ,” together 
with still softer titles which were simply 
naif and frank endearments such as men 
are used to confer upon children whom 
they love. And so one saw a new thing 
now; a thing bold of the emotion that 
was present there on both sides. Always 
before, in the march-past, the battalions 
had gone swinging by in a storm of 
cheers, heads up and eyes flashing, the 
drums rolling, the bands braying pzeans 
of victory; but now there was nothing of 
that. But for one impressive sound, one 
could have closed his eyes and imagined 
himself in a world of thedead. That one 
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sound was all that visited the ear in the 
summer stillness—just that one sound— 
the muffled tread of the marching host. 
As the serried masses drifted by, the men 
put their right hands up to their temples, 
palms to the front, in military salute, 
turning their eyes upon Joan’s face in 
mute God-bless-you and farewell, and 
keeping them there while they could. 
They still kept their hands up in reverent 
salute many steps after they had passed 
by. Every time Joan put her handker- 
chief to her eyes you could see a little 
quiver of emotion crinkle along the faces 
of the files. 

The march- past after a victory is a 
thing to drive the heart mad with jubila- 
tion; but this one was a thing to break it. 
We rode now to the King’s lodging, 


which was the Archbishop’s country pal-- 


ace; and he was presently ready, and we 
galloped off and took position at the head 
of the army. By this time the country 
people were arriving in multitudes from 
every direction and massing themselves 
on both sides of the road to get sight of 
Joan—just as had been done every day 
since our first day’s march began. Our 
march now lay through the grassy plain, 
and those peasants made a dividing dou- 
ble border for that plain. They stretched 
right down through it, a broad belt of 
bright colors on each side of the road; for 
every peasant girl and woman in it had a 
white jacket on her body and a crimson 
skirt on the rest of her.“ Endless borders 
made of poppies and lilies stretching away 
in front of us—that is what it looked 
like. And that is the kind of lane we 
had been marching through all these 
days. Nota lane between multitudinous 
flowers standing upright on their stems 
—no, these flowers were always kneeling; 
kneeling, these human flowers, with their 
hands and faces lifted toward Joan of 
Are, and the grateful tears streamirg 
down. And all along, those closest to 
the road hugged her feet and kissed them 
and laid their wet cheeks fondly against 
them. I never, during all those days, 
saw any of either sex stand while she 
passed, nor any man keep his head cov- 
ered. Afterward in the Great Trial these 
touching scenes were used as a weapon 
against her. She had been made an ob- 
ject of adoration by the people, and this 
was proof that she was a heretic—so 
claimed that unjust court. 

As we drew near the city the curving 
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long sweep of ramparts and towers wags 
gay with fluttering flags and black wit), 
masses of people ; and all the air was 
vibrant with the crash of artillery and 
gloomed with drifting clouds of smoke 
We entered the gates in state and moved 
in procession through the city, with al] 
the guilds and industries in holiday cos. 
tume marching in our rear with their 
banners; and all the route was hedged 
with a huzzahing crush of people, and all 
the windows were full and all the roofs: 
and from the balconies hung costly stuffs 
of rich colors; and the waving of handker- 
chiefs, seen in perspective through a long 
vista, was like a snow-storm. 

Joan’s name had been introduced into 
the prayers of the Church-—an honor 
theretofore restricted to royalty. But 
she had a dearer honor and an honor 
more to be proud of, from a humbler 
source: the common people had had 
leaden medals struck which bore her 
effigy and her escutcheon, and these they 
wore as charms. One saw them every- 
where. 

From the Archbishop’s Palace, where 
we halted, and where the King and Joan 
were to lodge, the King sent to the Abbey 
Church of St. Remi, which was over tow- 
ard the gate by which we had entered the 
city, for the Sainte Ampoule, or flask of 
holy oil. This oil was not earthly oil; it 
was made in heaven; the flask also. The 
flask, with the oil in it, was brought down 
from heaven by a dove. It was sent 
down to St. Remi just as he was going to 
baptize King Clovis, who had become a 
Christian. I know this to be true. I had 
known it long before; for Pére Fronte 
told me in Domremy. I cannot tell you 
how strange and awful it made me feel 
when I saw that flask and knew I was 
looking with my own eyes upon a thing 
which had actually been in heaven; a 
thing which had been seen by angels, 
perhaps; and by God Himself of a cer- 
tainty, for He sent it. And I was look- 
ing uponit—I. Atone time I could have 
touched it. But I was afraid; for I could 
not know but that God had touched it. 
It is most probable that He had. 

From this flask Clovis had been anoint- 
ed; and from it all the Kings of France 
had been anointed since. Yes, ever since 
the time of Clovis; and that was nine 
hundred years. And so, as I have said, 
that flask of holy oil was sent for, while 
we waited. A coronation without that 
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would not have been a coronation at all, 
in my belief. 

Now in order to get the flask, a most 
ancient ceremonial had to be gone through 
with; otherwise the Abbé of St. Remi, 
hereditary guardian in perpetuity of the 
oil, would not deliver it. So,in accord- 
ance with custom, the King deputed five 
great nobles to ride in solemn state and 
richly armed and accoutred, they and 
their steeds, to the Abbey Church as a 
guard of honor to the Archbishop of 
Rheims and his canons, who were to bear 
the King’s demand for the oil. When 
the five great lords were ready to start, they 
knelt in a row and put up their mailed 
hands before their faces, palm joined to 
palm, and swore upon their lives to con- 
duct the sacred vessel safely, and safely 
restore it again to the Church of St. Remi 
after the anointing of the King. The 
Archbishop and his subordinates, thus 
nobly escorted, took their way to St. Remi. 
The Archbishop was in grand costume, 
with his mitre on his head and his cross 
in his hand. At the door of St. Remi 
they halted and formed, to receive the 
holy phial. Soon one heard the deep 
tones of the organ and of chanting men; 


then one saw a long file of lights approach- 
ing through thedimchurch. And so came 
the Abbot, in his sacerdotal panoply, bear- 
ing the phial, with his people following 


after. He delivered it, with solemn cere- 
monies, to the Archbishop; then the march 
back began, and it was most impressive; 
for it moved, the whole way, between two 
multitudes of men and women who lay 
flat upon their faces and prayed in dumb 
silence and in dread while that awful 
thing went by that had been in heaven. 

This august company arrived at the 
great west door of the cathedral; and as 
the Archbishop entered a noble anthem 
rose and filled the vast building. The 
cathedral was packed with people—people 
in thousands. Only a wide space down 
the centre had been kept free. Down 
this space walked the Archbishop and his 
canons, and after them followed those 
five stately figures in splendid harness, 
each bearing his feudal banner—and rid- 
ing! 

Oh, that was a magnificent thing to 
see! Riding down the cavernous vast- 
ness of the building through the rich 
lights streaming in long rays from the 
pictured windows — ob, there was never 
anything so grand! 
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They rode clear to the choir—as much 
as four hundred feet from the door, it 
was said. Then the Archbishop dismiss- 
ed them, and they made deep obeisance 
till their plumes touched their horses’ 
necks, then made those proud prancing 
and mincing and dancing creatures go 
backwards all the way to the door— 
which was pretty to see, and graceful; 
then they stood them on their hind feet 
and spun them around and plunged away 
and disappeared. 

For some minutes there was a deep 
hush, a waiting pause; a silence so pro- 
found that it was as if all those packed 
thousands there were steeped in dream- 
less slumber—why, you could even no- 
tice the faintest sounds, like the drowsy 
buzzing of insects; then came a mighty 
flood of rich strains from four hundred 
silver trumpets, and then, framed in the 
pointed archway of the great west door, 
appeared Joan and the King. They ad- 
vanced slowly, side by side, through a 
tempest of welcome—explosion after ex- 
plosion of cheers and cries, mingled with 
the deep thunders of the organ and roll- 
ing tides of triumphant song from chant- 
ing choirs. Behind Joan and the King 
came the Paladin with the Banner dis- 
played; and a majestic figure he was, 
and most proud and lofty in his bearing, 
for he knew that the people were mark- 
ing him and taking note of the gorgeous 
state dress which covered his armor. 

At his side was the Sire d’Albret, proxy 
for the Constable of France, bearing the 
Sword of State. 

After these, in order of rank, came a 
body royally attired representing the lay 
peers of France; it consisted of three 
princes of the blood, and La Tremouille, 
and the young De Laval brothers. 

These were followed by the representa- 
tives of the ecclesiastical peers—the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, and the Bishops of 
Laon, ChAalons, Orléans, and one other. 

Behind these came the Grand Staff, all 
our great generals and famous names, 
and everybody was eager to get a sight 
of them. Through all the din one could 
hear shouts, all aiong, that told you where 
two of them were: ‘‘ Live the Bastard of 
Orléans!” ‘‘ Satan La Hire forever!” 

The august procession reached its ap- 
pointed place in time, and the solemnities 
of the Coronation began. They were 
long and imposing — with prayers, and 
anthems, and sermons, and everything 
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that is right for such occasions; and Joan 
was at the King’s side all these hours, with 
her Standard in her hand. But at last 
came the grand act: the King took the 
oath, he was anointed with the sacred 
oil; a splendid personage, followed by 
train-bearers and other attendants, ap- 
proached, bearing the Crown of France 
upon a cushion, and kneeling offered it. 
The King seemed to hesitate—in fact did 


hesitate; for he put out his hand and 


then stopped with it there in the air over 
the crown, the fingers in the attitude of 
taking hold of it. But that was for only 
a moment—though a moment is a notable 
something when it stops the heart-beat of 
twenty thousand people and makes them 
catch their breath. Yes, only a moment; 
then he caught Joan’s eye, and she gave 


him a look with all the joy of her thank- 


ful great soul in it, then he smiled, and 
took the Crown of France in his hand, 
and right finely and right royally lifted 
it up and set it upon his head. 

Then what a crash there was! All 
about us cries and cheers, and the chant- 
ing of the choirs and groaning of the or- 
gan; and outside the clamoring of the 
bells and the booming of the cannon. 

The fantastic dream, the incredible 
dream, the impossible dream of the pea- 
sant child stood fulfilled: the English 
power was broken, the Heir of France 
was crowned. 

She was like one transfigured, so di- 
vine was the joy that shone in her face 
as she sank to her knees at the King’s 
feet and looked up at him through her 
tears. Her lips were quivering, and her 
words came soft and low and broken: 

‘* Now, O gentle King, is the pleasure 
of God accomplished according to His 
command that you should come to Rheims 
and receive the crown that belongeth of 
right to you, and unto none other. My 
work which was given me to do is finish- 
ed; give me your peace, and let me go 
back to my mother, who is poor and old, 
and has need of me.” 

The King raised her up, and there be- 
fore all that host he praised her great 
deeds in most noble terms; and there he 
confirmed her nobility and titles, making 
her the equal of a count in rank, and also 
appointed a household and officers for her 
according to her dignity; and then he 
said: 

**You have saved the crown. Speak— 
require—demand; and whatsoever grace 
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you ask it shall be granted, though it make 
the kingdom poor to meet it.” 

Now that was fine, that was royal. Joan 
was on her knees again straightway, and 
said: 

“Then, O gentle King, if out of your 
compassion you will speak the word, | 
pray you give commandment that my vi!- 
lage, poor and hard pressed by reason of 
the war, may have its taxes remitted.” 

‘*Tt is so commanded. Say on.” 

‘* That is all.” 

‘‘All?, Nothing but that?” 

“Tt isall. I have no cther desire.” 

‘But that is nothing—less than no 
thing. Ask—do not be afraid.” 

‘*Indeed I cannot, gentle King. Do 
not press me. I will not have aught else, 
but only this alone.” 

The King seemed nonplussed, and stood 
still a moment, as if trying to comprehend 
and realize the full stature of this strange 
unselfishness. Then he raised his head 
and said: 

‘*She has won a kingdom and crowned 
its King; and all she asks ard all she wil] 
take is this poor grace—and even this is 
for others, not for herself. And it is well: 
her act being proportioned to the dignity 
of one who carries in her head and heart 
riches which outvalue any that any King 
could add, though he gave his all. She 
shall have her way. Now therefore it is 
decreed that from this day forth Domremy, 
natal village of Joan of Arc, Deliverer of 
France, called the Maid of Orleans, is freed 
from all taxation forever.” Whereat the 
silver horns blew a jubilant blast. 

There, you see, she had had a vision 
of this very scene the time she was in a 
trance in the pastures of Domremy, and we 
asked her to name the boon she would de- 
mand of the King if he should ever chance 
to tell her she might claim one. But 
whether she had the vision or not, this 
act showed that after all the dizzy grand- 
eurs that had come upon her, she was 
still the same simple unselfish creature 
that she was that day. 

Yes, Charles VII. remitted those taxes 
“forever.” Often the gratitude of kings 
and nations fades and their promises are 
forgotten or deliberately violated; but 
you, who are children of France, should 
remember with pride that France has 
kept this one faithfully. Sixty - three 
years have gone by since that day. The 
taxes of the region wherein Domremy 
lies have been collected sixty-three times 
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since then, and all the villages of that 
region have paid except that one—Dom- 
remy. The tax-gatherer never visits 
Domremy. Domremy has long ago for- 
gotten what that dreaded sorrow-sowing 
apparition is like. Sixty-three tax-books 
have been filled meantime,and they lie 
yonder with the other public records, and 
any may see them that desire it. At the 
top of every page in the sixty-three books 
stands the name of a village, and below 
that name its weary burden of taxation 
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is figured out and displayed; in the case 
of all save one. It is true, just as I tell 
you. In each of the sixty-three books 
there is a page headed ‘‘ Domremi,” but 
under that name not a figure appears. 
Where the figures should be, there are 
three words written; and the same words 
have been written every year for all these 
years; yes, it is a blank page, with al- 
ways those grateful words lettered across 


the face of it—a touching memorial. 
Thus: 
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‘* NOTHING -—-THE MAID OF ORLEANS.” 
How brief it is; yet how much it says! 
It is the nation speaking. You have the 
spectacle of that unsentimental thing, a 
Government, making reverence to that 
name and saying to its agent, ‘*‘ Uncover, 
and pass on; it is France that com- 
mands.” Yes, the promise has been kept; 
it will be kept always; ‘‘forever” was 
the King’s word.* 

At two o'clock in the afternoon the 
ceremonies of the Coronation came at 
last to an end; then the procession formed 
once more, with Joan and the King at its 
head, and took up its solemn march 
through the midst of the church, all in- 
struments and all people making such 
clamor of rejoicing noises as was indeed 
a marvel to hear. And so ended the 
third of the great days of Joan’s life. 
And how close together they stand— 
May 8th, June 18th, July 17th! 


CHAPTER XIII, 


WE mounted and rode, a spectacle to 


remember, a most noble display of rich 
vestments and nodding plumes, and as we 
moved between the banked multitudes 
they sank down all along abreast of us as 
we advanced, like grain before the reaper, 
and kneeling hailed with a rousing wel- 
come the consecrated King and his com- 
panion the Deliverer of France. But by- 
and-by when we had paraded about the 
chief parts of the city and were come near 
to the end of our course, we being now 


* It was faithfully kept during three hundred and 
sixty years and more; then the over-confident octo- 
genarian’s prophecy failed. During the tumult of 
the French Revolution the promise was forgotten 
and the grace withdrawn. It has remained in disuse 
ever since. Joan never asked to be remembered, 
but France has remembered her with an inextin- 
guishable love and reverence; Joan never asked 
for a statue, but France has lavished them upon her; 
Joan never asked for a church for Domremy, but 
France is building one; Joan never asked for saint- 
ship, but even that is impending. Everything which 
Joan of Arc did not ask for has been given her, and 
with a noble profusion; but the one humble little 
thing which she did ask for and get,has been taken 
away from her. There is something infinitely pa- 
thetic about this. France owes Domremy a hundred 
years of taxes, and could hardly find a citizen with- 
in her borders who would vote against the payment 
of the debt.—Nore By THE TRANSLATOR. 
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approaching the Archbishop's palace, one 
saw on the right, hard by the inn that is 
calied the Zebra, a strange thing—-two 
men not kneeling but standing! Stand. 
ing in the front rank of the kneelers: 
unconscious, transfixed,staring. Yes, and 
clothed in the coarse garb of the peasant- 
ry, these two. Two halberdiers sprang at 
them in a fury to teach them better man- 
ners; but just as they seized them Joan 
cried out ‘* Forbear!” and slid from her 
saddle and flung her arms about one of 
those peasants, calling him by all manner 
of endearing names, and sobbing. For 
it was her father; and the other was her 
uncle Laxart. 

The news flew everywhere, and shouts 
of welcome were raised, and in just one 
little moment those two despised and un- 
known plebeians were become famous and 
popular and envied, and everybody was 
in a fever to get sight of them and be 
able to say, all their lives long, that they 
had seen the father of Joan of Are and 
the brother of her mother. How easy it 
was for her to do miracles like to this! 
She was like the sun; on whatsoever dim 
and humble object her rays fell, that 
thing was straightway drowned in glory. 

All graciously the King said: 

‘* Bring them to me.” 

And she brought them; she radiant 
with happiness and affection, they trem- 
bling and scared, with their caps in their 
shaking hands; and there before all the 
world the King gave them his hand to 
kiss, while the people gazed in envy and 
admiration; and he said to old D’Are— 

‘Give God thanks for that you are 
father to this child, this dispenser of im- 
mortalities. You who bear a name that 
will still live in the mouths of men when 
all the race of kings has been forgotten, it 
is not meet that you bare your head be- 
fore the fleeting fames and dignities of 
a day—cover yourself!” And truly he 
looked right fine and princely when he 
said that. Then he gave order that the 
Bailly of Rheims be brought; and when 
he was come, and stood bent low and 
bare, the King said to him, ‘‘These two 
are guests of France’’: and bade him use 
them hospitably. 

I may as well say now as later, that 
Papa d’Are and Laxart were stopping in 
that little Zebra inn, and that there they 
remained. Finer quarters were offered 
them by the Bailly, also public distinc- 
tions and brave entertainment; but they 
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were frightened at these projects, they be- 
ing only humble and ignorant peasants: 
so they begged off, and lad peace. They 
could not have enjoyed such things. Poor 
souls, they did not even know what to 
do with their hands, and it took all their 
attention to keep from treading on them. 
The Bailly did the best he could in the 
circumstances. He made the innkeeper 
place a whole floor at their disposal, and 
told him to provide everything they 
might desire, and charge all to the city. 
Also the Bailly gave them a_ horse 
apiece, and furnishings; which so over- 
whelmed them with pride and delight and 
astonishment that they couldn't speak a 
word; for in their lives they had never 
dreamed of wealth like this, and could 
not believe, at first, that the horses were 
real and would not dissolve to a mist and 
blowaway. They could not unglue their 
minds from those grandeurs, and were 
always wrenching the conversation out 
of its groove and dragging the matter of 
animals into it, so that they could say 
‘*my horse” here, and ‘‘ my horse” there 
and yonder and all around, and taste the 
words, and lick their chops over them, 
and spread their legs and hitch their 
thumbs in their armpits, and feel as the 
good God feels when He looks out on His 
fleets of constellations ploughing the aw- 
ful deeps of space and reflects with satis- 
faction that they are His—all His. Well, 
they were the happiest old children one 
ever saw, and the simplest. 

The city gave a grand banquet to the 
King and Joan in mid-afternoon, and to 
the Court and the Grand Staff; and about 
the middle of it Pére d’Are and Laxart 
were sent for, but would not venture un- 
til it was promised that they might sit in 
a gallery and be all by themselves and see 
all that was to be seen and yet be unmo- 
lested. And so they sat there and looked 
down upon the splendid spectacle, and 
were moved till the tears ran down 
their cheeks to see the unbelievable hon- 
ors that were paid to their small darling, 
and how naively serene and unafraid she 
sat there with those consuming glories 
beating upon her. 

But at last her serenity was broken up. 
Yes, it stood the strain of the King’s gra- 
cious speech; and of D’Alencon’s praise- 
ful words, and the Bastard’s; and even 
La Hire’s thunder-blast, which took the 
place by storm; but at last, as I have said, 
they brought a force to bear which was 
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too strong for her. For at the close the 
King put up his hand to command silence, 
and so waited, with his hand up, till every 
sound was dead and it was as if one could 
almost feel the stillness, so profound it 
was. Then out of some remote corner of 
that vast place there rose a plaintive voice, 
and in tones most tender and sweet and 
rich came floating through that enchanted 
hush our poor old simple song, ** L’Arbre 
Fée de Bourlemont!” and then Joan broke 
down and put her face in her hands and 
cried. Yes, you see, all in a moment the 
pomps and grandeurs dissolved away and 
she was a little child again herding her 
sheep with the tranquil pastures stretched 
about her, and war and wounds and blood 
and death and the mad frenzy and tur- 
moil of battle a dream. Ah, that shows 
you the power of music, that magician of 
magicians; who lifts his wand and says 
his mysterious word and all things real 
pass away and the phantoms of your 
mind walk before you clothed in flesh. 

That was the King’s invention, that 
sweet and dear surprise. Indeed, he had 
fine things hidden away in his nature, 
though one seldom got a glimpse of them, 
with that scheming Tremouille and those 
others always standing in the light, and 
he so indolently content to save himself 
fuss and argument and let them have 
their way. 

At the fall of night we the Domremy 
contingent of the personal staff were with 
the father and uncle at the inn, in their 
private parlor, brewing generous drinks 
and breaking ground for a homely talk 
about Domremy and the neighbors, when 
a large parcel arrived from Joan to be 
kept till she came; and soon she came 
herself and sent her guard away, saying 
she would take one of her father’s rooms 
and sleep under his roof, and so be at home 
again. We of the staff rose and stood, 
as was meet, until she made us sit. Then 
she turned and saw that the two old men 
had gotten up too, and were standing in an 
embarrassed and unmilitary way; which 
made her want to laugh, but she kept it 
in, as not wishing to hurt them; and got 
them to their seats and snuggled down 
between them, and took a hand of each of 
them upon her knees and nestled her own 
hands in them, and said— 

‘* Now we will have no more ceremony, 
but be kin and playmates as in other 
times; for I am done with the great wars, 
now, and you two will take me home with 
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you, and I shall see—” She stopped, and 
for a moment her happy face sobered, as 
if a doubt or a presentiment had flitted 
through her mind; then it cleared again, 
and she said, with a passionate yearning, 
‘* Oh, if the day were but come and we 
could start!” 

The old father was surprised, and said— 

‘** Why, child, are you in earnest? 
Would you leave doing these wonders 
that make you to be praised by everybody 
while there is still so much glory to be 
won; and would you go out from this 
grand comradeship with princes and gen- 
erals to be a drudging villager again and 
a nobody? It is not rational.” 

‘*No,” said the uncle, Laxart, ‘‘ it is 
amazing to hear, and indeed not under- 
standable. It is a stranger thing to hear 
her say she will stop the soldiering than 


it was to hear her say she would begin it; 


and I who speak to you can say in all 
truth that that was the strangest word 
that ever I had heard till this day and 
hour. I would it could be explained.” 
‘Tt is not difficult,” said Joan. ‘I 
was not ever fond of wounds and suffer- 
ing, nor fitted by my nature to inflict 
them; and quarrellings did always dis- 
tress me, and noise and tumult were 
against my liking, my disposition being 


toward peace and quietness, and love for 
all things that have life; and being made 
like this, how could I bear to think of 
wars and blood, and the pain that goes 
with them, and the sorrow and mourning 


that followafter? But by his angels God 
laid His great commands upon me, and 
could I disobey? I did as I was bid. Did 
He command me to do many things? No; 
only two: to raise the siege of Orleans, 
and crown the King at Rheims. The task 
is finished, and I am free. Has ever a 
poor soldier fallen in my sight, whether 
friend or foe, and I not felt his pain in 
my own body, and the grief of his home- 
mates in my own heart? No, not one; 
and, oh, it is such bliss to know that my 
release is won, and that I shall not any 
more see these cruel things or suffer these 
tortures of the mind again! Then why 
should I not go to my village and be as I 
was before? It is heaven! and ye won- 
der that I desire it. Ah, ye are men— 
just men! My mother would understand.” 

They didn’t quite know what to say; 
so they sat still awhile, looking pretty va- 
eant. Then old D’Are said: 

‘*Yes, your mother—that is true. I 
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never saw such a woman. She worries. 
and worries, and worries; and wakes 
nights, and lies so, thinking — that 
worrying; worrying about you. And 
when the night storms go raging along 
she moans and says, ‘Ah, God pity her, 
she is out in this with her poor wet so! 
diers!’ And when the lightning glares 
and the thunder crashes she wrings her 
hands and trembles, saying, ‘ It is like the 
awful cannon and the flash, and yonder 
somewhere she is riding down upon the 
spouting guns and I not there to protect 
her.’ ” 

‘‘ Ah, poor mother, it is pity, it is pity!” 

** Yes, a most strange woman, as I have 
noticed a many times. When there is 
news of a victory and all the village goes 
mad with pride and joy,she rushes here 
and there in a maniacal frenzy till she 
finds out the one only thing she cares to 
know—that you are safe; then down she 
goes on her knees in the dirt and praises 
God as long as there is any breath left in 
her body; and all on your account, for 
she never mentions the battle once. And 
always she says, ‘Now it is over—now 
France is saved—now she will come 
home ’—and always is disappointed and 
goes about mourning.” 

‘*Don’t, father! it breaks my heart. I 
will be so good to her when I get home. 
I will do her work for her, and be her 
comfort, and she shall not suffer any 
more through me.” 

There was some more talk of this sort, 
then Uncle Laxart said— 

‘** You have done the will of God, dear, 
and are quits; it is true,and none may 
deny it; but what of the King? You are 
his best soldier; what if he commands you 
to stay?” 

That was a crusher—and sudden! It 
took Joan a moment or two to recover 
from the shock of it; then she said, quite 
simply and resignedly: 

“The King is my lord; I am his ser- 
vant.”’ She was silent and thoughtful a 
little while, then she brightened up and 
said, cheerily: ‘*‘But let us drive such 
thoughts away—this is no time for them. 
Tell me about home.” 

So the two old gossips talked and talk- 
ed; talked about everything and every- 
body in the village; and it was good to 
hear. Joan out of her kindness tried to 
get us into the conversation, but that 
failed, of course. She was the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, we were nobodies; her 
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name was the mightiest in France, we 
were invisible atoms; she was the com- 
rade of princes and heroes, we of the 
humble and obscure; she held rank above 
all Personages and all Puissances what- 
soever in the whole earth, by right of 
bearing her commission direct from God. 
To put it in one word, she was JOAN OF 
Arc—and when that is said, all is said. 
‘fo us she was divine. Between her and 
us lay the bridgeless abyss which that 
word implies. Wecould not be familiar 
with her. No, you can see yourselves 
that that would have been impossible. 

And yet she was so human, too, and 
so good and kind and dear and loving 
and cheery and charming and unspoiled 
and unaffected! Those are all the words 
I think of now, but they are not enough; 
no, they are too few and colorless and 
meagre to tell it all, or tell the half. 
Those simple old men didn’t realize her; 
they couldn’t; they had never known any 
people but human beings, and so they had 
no other standard to measure her by. To 
them, after their first little shyness had 
worn off, she was just a girl—that was 
all. It was amazing. It made one 
shiver, sometimes, to see how calm and 
easy and comfortable they were in her 
presence, and hear them talk to her exact- 
ly as they would have talked to any other 
girl in France. 

Why, that simple old Laxart sat up 
there and droned out the most tedious 
and empty tale one ever heard, and nei- 
ther he nor Papa d’Are ever gave a 
thought to the badness of the etiquette of 
it, or ever suspected that that foolish tale 
was anything but dignified and valuable 
history. There was not an atom of value 
in it; and whilst they thought it distress- 
ing and pathetic, it was in fact not pa- 
thetic at all, but actually ridiculous. At 
least it seemed so to me, and it seems so 
yet. Indeed I know it was, because it 
made Joan laugh; and the more sorrow- 
ful it got the more it made her laugh; 
and the Paladin said that he could have 
laughed himself if she had not been there, 
and Noél Rainguesson said the same. It 
was about old Laxart going to a funeral 
there at Domremy two or three weeks 
back. He had spots all over his face and 
hands, and he got Joan to rub some heal- 
ing ointment on them, and while she was 
doing it, and comforting him, and trying 
to say pitying things to him, he told her 
how it happened. And first he asked her 
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if she remembered that black bull calf 
that she left behind when she came away, 
and she said indeed she did, and he was a 
dear, aiid she loved him so, and was he 
well?—and just drowned him in questions 
about that creature. And he said it was 
a young bull now, and very frisky; and 
he was to bear a principal hand at a fu- 
neral; and she said, ‘‘The bull?” and he 
said, ‘‘ No, himself”; but said the bull did 
take a hand, but not because of his being 
invited, for he wasn’t; but anyway he 
was away over beyond the Fairy Tree, 
and fell asleep on the grass with his Sun- 
day funeral clothes on, and a long black 
rag on his hat and hanging down his back ; 
and when he woke he saw by the sun how 
late it was, and not a moment to lose; 
and jumped up terribly worried, and saw 
the young bull grazing there, and thought 
maybe he could ride part way on him and 
gain time; so he tied a rope around the 
bull’s body to hold on by, and put a halter 
on him to steer with, and jumped on and 
started; but it was all new to the bull, and 
he was discontented with it, and scurried 
around and bellowed and reared and 
pranced, and Uncle Laxart was satisfied, 
and wanted to get off and go by the next 
bull or some other way that was quieter, 
but he didn’t dare try; and it was getting 
very warm for him, too, and disturbing 
and wearisome, and not proper for Sun- 
day; but by-and-by the bull lost all his 
temper, and went tearing down the slope 
with his tail in the air and bellowing in 
the most awful way; and just in the edge 
of the village he knocked down some bee- 
hives, and the bees turned out and joined 
the excursion, and soared along in a black 
cloud that nearly hid those other two 
from sight, and prodded them both, and 
jabbed them and speared them and spiked 
them, and made them bellow and shriek, 
and shriek and bellow ; and here they came 
roaring through the village like a hurri- 
cane, and took the funeral procession 
right in the centre, and sent that section 
of it sprawling, and galloped over it, and 
the rest scattered apart and fled screech- 
ing in every direction, every person with 
a layer of bees on him, and not a rag of 
that funeral left but the corpse; and final- 
ly the bull broke for the river and jumped 
in, and when they fished Uncle Laxart 
out he was nearly drowned, and his face 
looked like a pudding with raisins in it. 
And then he turned around, this old sim- 
pleton, and looked a long time in a dazed 
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way at Joan where she had her face in a 
cushion, dying, apparently, and says-— 

‘* What do you reckon she is laughing 
at?” 

And old D’Are stood looking at her the 
same way, sort of absently scratching his 
head; but had to give it up, and said 
he didn’t know—‘* must have been some- 
thing that happened when we weren’t 
noticing.” 

Yes, both of those old people thought 
that that tale was pathetic; whereas to 


THE COURTSHIP 


T was early morning in the Blue-grass. 
The triumphant sun was driving the 
white mist before it from wood and roll- 
ing meadow-land, rousing the drowsy cat- 
tle from their tranquil dreams and quick- 
ening into fuller life all the inhabitants 
of that favored region, from the warlike 
woodpecker with his head of flame high 
up in the naked tree-top to the timid 
ground-squirrel flitting along the gray- 
stone fences. It glorified with splendid 
impartiality the apple blossoms in the 
orchards and the vagabond blackberry 
bushes blooming by the road-side; and 
then, with many a mile of smiling pas- 
tures in its victorious wake, it burst over 
the low rampart of stable roofs encircling 
the old Lexington race-course, and, after 
a hasty glimpse at the horses speeding 
around the track and the black boys sing- 
ing and slouching from stall to stall with 
buckets of water on their heads, it rushed 
impetuously into an old-fashioned, deep- 
waisted family barouche beside one of the 
stables, and shone full upon a slender 
girlish figure within. It wasted no time 
upon a purple-faced old gentleman beside 
her, nor upon two young gentlemen on 
the seat opposite, but rested with bold and 
ardent admiration upon the young girl’s 
face, touching her cheeks with a color as 
delicate as the apple blossoms in the or- 
chards, and weaving into her rich brown 
hair the red gold of its own beams. 

The picture was so dazzling and al- 
together so unprecedented that Colonel 
Bill Jarvis, the young owner of the stable, 
who had come swinging around the cor- 
ner, whistling a lively tune, his hat thrown 
back on his head, and who had almost run 
plump into the carriage, stopped abrupt- 
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my mind it was purely ridiculous, and 
not in any way valuable to any one. {| 
seemed so to me then, and it seems so to 
me yet. And as for history, it does not 
resemble history, for the office of history 
is to furnish serious and important facis 
that teach; whereas this strange and use 
less event teaches nothing; nothing that 
I can see, except not to ride a bull to 4 
funeral; and surely no reflecting person 
needs to be taught that. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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ly and stood staring. He was roused to 
a realizing sense of his position by Major 
Cicero Johnson, editor of the Lexington 
Chronicle and president of the asso- 
ciation, who was standing beside the 
barouche, saying, with that courtliness of 
manner and amplitude of rhetoric which 
made him a fixture in the legislative halls 
at Frankfort: ‘‘ Colonel Bill, I want to 
present you to General Thomas Anderson 
Braxton,the hero of two wars, of whom as 
a Kentuckian you must be proud, and his 
sons Matt and Jack, and his daughter, Miss 
Sue, the Flower of the Blue-grass. Ladies 
and gentlemen,” he continued, with an 
oratorical wave of his hand towards the 
Colonel, who had bowed gravely to each 
person in turn to whom he was intro- 
duced, ‘‘this is my friend .Colonel Bill 
Jarvis, the finest horseman and the most 
gallant young turfman between the Ohio 
River and the Gulf of Mexico.” 

While tne Major was speaking, Colonel 
Bill’s eyes wandered from the two young 
gentlemen on the front seat to the purple- 
faced old General on the rear seat, and 
then rested on Miss Braxton. Her eyes 
met his, and she smiled. It was sucha 
pleasant, gracious, encouraging smile, and 
there was so much kindliness in the 
depths of the soft brown eyes, that the 
Colonel was reassured at once. 

‘** We have come to disturb you at this 
unearthly hour,” said Miss Braxton, apol- 
ogetically, ‘‘ because I wanted to see the 
horses at their work, and father and my 
brothers were good enough to come with 
me.” 

Colonel Bill explained that his horses 
had finished their morning exercise, but 
that it would afford him great pleasure 

















to show them in their stalls. Miss Brax- 
ton was sure that they were putting him 
to a great deal of trouble, and she was 
also convinced that to see horses in their 
stalls must be delightful; so presently 
the party was marching along under the 
shed, looking at the calm-eyed thorough- 
breds in their narrow little homes, the 
Colonel and Miss Braxton leading the 
way. 

With the wisdom of her sex, Miss Brax- 
ton concealed her lack of special know- 
ledge by a generous general enthusiasm 
which captivated her simple - hearted 
host. 

‘‘ And that is really Beau Brummel !” 
she cried, with sparkling eyes, pointing 
to a splendid deep -chested animal, who 
was regarding them with mild curiosity. 
‘‘And that is Queen of Sheba next to 
him! What lovely heads they have, and 
how very proud you must be to own 
them!” One would have thought her 
days and nights had been given to a 
study of these two thoroughbreds. 

‘‘ They are the best long-distance horses 
in the country,” said the Colonel, flushing 
with pleasure. And then, in reply to 
her eager questioning, he gave their ped- 
igrees and performances, all their battles 
and victories, in detail—a list as long and 
as glorious as the triumphs of Napoleon, 
and perhaps as useful. At each stall she 
had fresh questions toask. Her brothers, 
with an eye to the coming meeting, lis- 
tened eagerly to the Colonel’s answers, 
while the Major and the General, lag- 
ging behind, discussed affairs of state. 
At last the horses were all seen; every- 
body shook hands with the Colonel and 
thanked him, the General with great 
pompousness, and Miss Braxton with a 
smile, and a hope that she might see him 
during the meeting; and the old barouche 
went lumbering away down the road, 
until it presently buried itself, like a 
monstrous cuttle-fish, in a cloud of its 
own making. 

Colonel Bill looked after it with a 
pleased expression on his face, and pull- 
ing his tawny mustache reflectively, 
muttered to himself with true masculine 
acuteness, ‘‘She knew as much about my 
hOrsés-as I did myself.” 





The great Lexington meeting was in 
the full tide of its success. Peach-cheek- 
ed, bright-eyed Blue-grass girls, and their 
big-boned, deep-chested admirers, riding 
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and driving in couples and parties, filled 
all the white, dusty turnpikes leading to 
the race-course, and made gay the quaint 
old Lexington streets. The grand stand 
echoed with their merriment, and they 
cheered home the horses with an enthu- 
siasm seen nowhere else in the world. 

The centre of the liveliest of all these 
merry groups, noticeable for her grace 
and beauty even there, where so many 
lovely girls were gathered, was Miss Brax- 
ton. She was continuously surrounded 
by a devoted body-guard of young men, 
many of whom had ridden miles to catch 
a glimpse of her bewitching face, and who 
felt more than recompensed for their ef- 
forts by a glance from her bright eyes. 

On the first day of the meeting Colonel 
Bill, arrayed with unusual care, had ea- 
gerly scanned the occupants of the grand 
stand. His eyes ran heedlessly over 
scores of pretty faces, until finally they 
rested upon the group around Miss Brax- 
ton. Then carefully buttoning up his 
coat and straightening out his tall figure, 
as a brave man might who was about to 
lead a forlorn hope or receive his op- 
ponent’s fire, he bore down upon them. 
Miss Braxton welcomed him cordially, 
and introduced him to the gentlemen 
about her. She straightway became so 
gracious to him that he aroused an amaz- 
ing amount of suspicion and dislike in 
the little circle, to all of which, however, 
he was happily oblivious. He was a cap- 
ital mimic, and under the inspiration of 
her applause he told innumerable negro 
stories with such lifelike fidelity to na- 
ture that even the hostile circle was con- 
vulsed, and Miss Braxton laughed until 
the tears ran down her cheeks. 

Time sped so swiftly that the last race 
was run before the Colonel was aware 
that the programme was half over, and 
he found himself saying good-by to Miss 
Braxton, and wishing with all his heart 
he were one of the half-dozen lucky young 
men who were waiting on their horses 
outside to escort her carriage back to 
Lexington. 

It was that same evening old Elias, 
Colonel Bill’s body-servant and general 
assistant, noticed a most surprising devel- 
opment in his young employer. One of 
the Colonel's most prized possessions was 
a fiddle. It had never been known, in all 
the years he owned it, to utter aught ex- 
cept the most joyful sounds. Whenever 
he picked it up, as he frequently did on 
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winter nights, when everybody gathered 
around the big wood fire in his room, the 
stable- boys at once made ready to beat 
time to ‘*‘ Money Musk,” ‘‘ Old Dan Tuck- 
er,” and other cheerful airs. 

On this particular night the Colonel 
seized the fiddle and strode gloomily to 
the end of the stable. Presently there 
came forth upon the night air such mel- 
ancholy and dismal notes as made every 
stable-boy, from little Pete to big Mose, 
shiver. As the lugubrious sounds con- 
tinued, the boys fled to their loft, leaving 
Elias, who had watched over the Cclonel 
from his infancy, to keep vigil, with a 
troubled look on his withered face. Many 
nights thereafter was this singular pro- 
ceeding repeated, to the ever-increasing 
wonderment of Elias. 

Every day during the meeting when 
Miss Braxton was at the track Colonel] 
Bill sought her out. Sometimes he had 
a chance for a long talk, but oftener he 
was forced to content himself with short- 
er interviews. More than once he noticed 
General Braxton join his daughter when 
he approached, and he found that old war- 
rior’s Manner growing more and more 
cold. 

‘*He’s a loser,” thought the Colonel, to 
whom it never fora moment occurred that 
his own presence might be disagreeable to 
any one. “‘A man oughtn’t to bet when 
he can’t stand a-losing,” he concluded, 
philosophically, and then he dismissed the 
matter from his mind. - 

On the last day of the races, after wait- 
ing for an hour or more to speak alone to 
Miss Braxton, and finding her constantly 
guarded by her father, who looked fiercer 
than usual, Colonel Bill was finally com- 
pelled to join her as she and the General 
were leaving the grand stand. She saw 
him coming, and stopped, a pleased look 
on her face. The General, with a frigid 
nod, moved on a few paces and left them 
together. 

‘*T have come to ask if I might call on 
you this evening, Miss Braxton,” said the 
Colonel, timidly, “if you have no other 
engagement.” 

‘*T shall be very glad indeed to have 
you call,” she replied, cordially, adding, 
with a smile, ‘‘ You know, Lexington is 
not so wildly gay that we haven’t ample 
time to see our friends.” 

As he walked away the Colonel thought 
he heard his name mentioned by General 
Braxton, and although the words were in- 
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audible, the tone was sharp and command. 
ing. He turned and glanced back. T),¢ 
girl's face was flushed, and she looked ex. 
cited, something unusual to her self-eo), 
tained, reposeful manner. As they moved 
out of hearing, the General was still talk 
ing with great earnestness, and a feeling 
of uneasiness began to oppress him. Thijs 
feeling had not altogether departed when 
he galloped into Lexington that night, his 
long -tailed white linen duster buttoned 
up to his chin, the brim of his soft black 
hat pulled down over his eyes. 

The Elms, a roomy old-fashioned house 
encircled by wide verandas, the home of 
the Braxtons for generations, was one of 
the landmarks of Lexington. A long 
stretch of lawn filled with shrubbery and 
clumps of trees protected its inmates from 
the city’s dust and turmoil, and almost 
concealed the house itself from view. The 
Colonel, to whom the Elms was perfectly 
well known, never drew rein till he was 
before it, and then, checking his horse so 
suddenly that a less intelligent animal 
would have turned a somersault, swung 
himself out of the saddle with the ease of 
one who had spent the greater part of his 
life there, fastened the bridle to a ring in 
a great oak-tree by the curbing, and open- 
ing the big iron gate, strode up the grav 
elled walk which wound through the 
shrubbery. 

Miss Braxton had been sitting at the 
piano in the drawing-room playing soft 
ly. The long windows looking out on 
the veranda were opened to admit the 
balmy air, and before her visitor arrived 
she heard his approaching footsteps. 

‘*T am very glad you have come,” she 
said, walking out to meet him; ‘‘I was 
afraid that in the excitement of the race- 
track you might have forgotten our en- 
gagement. I felt a little depressed this 
evening, and that is another reason why 
I am glad to see you.” She led the way 
back into the drawing-room as she talked, 
and invited the Colonel to sit beside her 
on one of the sofas. In the soft glow of 
the dimly lighted lamps he thought she 
had never appeared so beautiful; and the 
rich fragrance of the dew-laden roses and 
honeysuckle wafted in through the open 
windows seemed to him to be an atmos- 
phere peculiar to her alone, like the ex- 
ceeding sweetness of her soft low voice 
and the easy grace of her movements. 

In reply to her questions he told her 
of his adventures on far Southern tracks, 
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and of the careless, reckless life he had 
led. He had seen many strange and stir- 
ring sights during his wanderings; and to 
her, whose young life had hitherto flown 
along as peacefully as a meadow brook, 
it seemed like a new and thrilling ro- 
mance, with a living being in place of the 
printed page. Once he mentioned a wo- 
man’s name, and she started. 

‘‘In all that time,” she inquired, soft- 
ly, her eyes lowered, ‘‘ did no woman ever 
come into your life?” 

‘‘No,” he answered, simply; ‘‘I never 
thought of a woman then.” 

She raised her eyes to his, and lowered 
them instantly, her face flushing. 

During a moment’s lull in the conver- 
sation the hour was struck from a neigh- 
boring steeple. They both started, half- 
guiltily. It was midnight. He at once 
arose to go, apologizing for the lateness 
of his visit. 

‘*T would like to see you again, Miss 
Braxton, before I go North,” he said, as 
he prepared to leave. 

She had risen with him, and they were 
both standing beside the mantel. Her 
face paled. Then she turned her head 
aside, and said, in a tone that was almost 
inaudible, ‘‘ Father objects.” 

He became rigid instantly, and his lips 
grew white. ‘‘ 1 suppose your father don’t 
know who Iam,” he said, proudly. ‘* My 
family is as good as any in the State. I 
loved horses and the life and color of the 
race-track, and refused to go to college 
when I could. Until I met you I never 
thought of anything except horses. But 
the pedigree of my people is straight. 
There isn’t a cold cross on either side. I 
know I[amount to nothing myself,” he con- 
tinued, bitterly, his eyes resting gloomily 
on the floor; ‘‘ I’m only a no-account old 
selling plater, and I'll just go back to the 
stable, where I belong.” Here an un- 
usual sound interrupted him, and he 
looked up. The girl, with her head on 
her arm, was leaning against the mantel, 
sobbing quietly. Ina moment he forgot 
all about himself and snatched up her 
disengaged hand. 

‘“Do you really care?” he cried, press- 
ing the fluttering little hand in both of 
his. 

She lifted up her face, the soft brown 
eyes swimming in tears. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
mind,” she replied, half laughing and half 
sobbing—‘‘I wouldn’t mind at all about 
the pedigree, and I know you're not an 
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old selling plater; but if you were, I am 
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very sure that I would care for you.” 


The Lexington meeting was over, and 
the horsemen were scattered far and wide, 
from Chicago to Sheepshead Bay. Col- 
onel Bill alone remained behind. As the 
days passed and he made no preparation 
to depart, old Elias’s irritation grew apace, 
and the lives of the stable- boys under 
the increasing rigor of his rule became 
almost unendurable. The Colonel, how- 
ever, saw very little of Elias or the stable- 
boys. Even his beloved horses no longer 
interested him. He passed the days walk- 
ing the streets of Lexington, hoping by 
some chance to meet Miss Braxton, and 
it was not until late at night that he re- 
turned to the race-track, foot-sore and 
disappointed. He had been too deeply 
wounded and was too proud to make 
any further effort to visit the Elms, and 
he thought it would be unmanly and un- 
generous to ask Miss Braxton to meet him 
away from her father’s house. 

In the mean time the old General’s 
wrath increased as the days passed. He 
was unused to any kind of opposition, 
and the Colonel’s persistence irritated him 
beyond measure. The dream of his life 
was a brilliant marriage for his daughter, 
and no amount of argument could alter 
his opinion that Colonel Bill was a rude, 
unletiered stable-man. 

‘* Why, sir,” he would exclaim, over a 
mint-julep, to his friend Major Johnson, 
who always defended the Colonel vigor- 
ously, ‘‘ the idea of such attentions to my 
daughter is preposterous—ludicrous! I 
will not permit it, sir—not for one mo- 
ment. If he persists in annoying my 
family, sir,” and the purple hue of the 
General's face deepened, ‘‘I would no 
more hesitate to shoot him—no more, by 
gad!—than I woulda rattlesnake.” After 
the fourth or fifth julep he did not always 
confine his conversation to his friend, and 
so his threats often found their way back 
to the object of his wrath, losing nothing 
by the journey. Although the Colonel’s 
disposition was the sunniest, the strain to 
which he was being subjected was telling 
on his nerves, and once or twice he re- 
plied sharply to the tale-bearers. The 
little city was soon excited over the quar- 
rel, and every movement of the principals 
was eagerly noted. 

‘*My money goes on Bill,” said Jule 
Chinn, the proprietor of the Blue-grass 
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Club, when the matter came up for dis- 
cussion there between deals. ‘‘I saw 
him plug that creole down in Orleans. 
First he throws him down the steps of 
the St. Charles for insultin’ a lady. When 
Frenchy insists on a duel an’ Bill gets up 
in front of him, he says, in that free an’ 
easy way of his, ‘ We mark puppies up in 
my country by cutting their ears, and 
that’s what I’m going to do to you, for 
you ain't fit to die,’ an’ blame me if he 
don’t just pop bullets through that fel- 
low’s ears like you’d punch holes in a 
piece of cheese!” After that the Colonel 
ruled a strong favorite in the betting. 

When this condition of affairs had ex- 
isted for two weeks, the Colonel arose one 
morning from a sleepless bed with a fixed 
idea in his mind. He sat down toa table 
in his room, pulled out some writing-pa- 
per, and set to work. After many sheets 
had been covered and destroyed, he final- 
ly decided upon the following: 


‘*DeEAR Miss BrRaxton,—I am going 
away from Lexington to-morrow, prob- 
ably never to return. Will you be at 
your father’s gate at three o’clock this 
afternoon, as I would like to say good- 
by to you before I go? 

Your sincere friend, 
WILLIAM JARVIS.” 


After he had finished this epistle it 
seemed to him entirely too cold; but the 
others, which he had written in a more 
sentimental vein, had appeared unduly 
presumptuous. He finally sealed it and 
gave it to Pete, with terrific threats of 
personal violence in case of anything 
preventing its prompt delivery. While 
Pete was galloping off to Lexington at 
breakneck speed, the Colonel was won- 
dering what the answer would be. 

‘‘T’ll just say good-by to her,” he mut- 
tered, moodily, ‘‘and then Ill never see 
her again. I suppose I belong with the 
horses, anyhow, and that old bottle-nosed 
General has me classed all right!” 

When Pete returned he handed the 
Colonel a dainty little three -cornered 
note. It was addressed to ‘‘My dear 
friend,” and the writer was so sorry he 
was going away so very soon, and had 
hoped he would stay ever so much long- 
er, and then signed herself cordially his, 
Susan Burleigh Braxton. At the bottom 
was a postscript—‘‘I will expect you at 
three o'clock.” 
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An hour before the appointed time t)). 
Colonel was striding impatiently up and 
down before the Elms, incessantly coy 
sulting his watch or wistfully gazing wy 
the gravelled walk. It still lacked sey 
eral minutes of three, when his heart 
gave a great jump as he saw Miss Brax 
ton’s graceful figure flitting in and out 
through the shrubbery. She stopped to 
pluck some roses from a bush that hung 
over the walk, bending down the richly 
laden bough so that the flowers made a 
complete circle about her bright young 
face, and as she raised her eyes she caught 
the Colonel gazing at her with such a 
look of abject idolatry that she laughed 
and blushed. ‘‘ You see I am on time,” 
she cried, gayly, hastening down to the 
gate and handing him one of her roses. 
‘**I am going to the post-office, and you 
may walk with me if you care to.” If he 
cared to! Her mere presence beside him, 
the feeling that he could reach out his 
hand and touch her, the music of her 
voice, filled him with a joy of which he 
had never before dreamed. 

After they had left the post-office, by 
mutual direction their footsteps turned 
from the more crowded thoroughfares, 
and they walked down a quiet and de 
serted street where the stones were cover 
ed with moss, and where solemn gnarled 
old trees lined the way on either side and 
met above their heads, the fresh green 
leaves murmuring softly together like 
living things. 

They reached the end of the old street, 
and were almost in the country. A 
wide-spreading chestnut-tree stood be- 
fore them, around whose giant bole a 
rustic seat had been built. They walked 
toward it in silence and sat down side 
by side. 

They were entirely alone. A gay young 
redbird, his head knowingly cocked on 
one side, perched in the branches just 
above them. A belated bumblebee, al- 
ready heavy laden, hung over a cluster of 
wild flowers at their feet. A long-legged 
garrulous grasshopper,: undismayed by 
their presence, uttered his clarion notes on 
the seat beside them. 

The inquisitive young redbird looking 
down could only see a soft black hat and 
a white straw hat with flowers about its 
broad brim. He heard the black hat 
wondering if any one ever thought of 
him, to which the straw hat replied soft- 
ly that it was sure some one did think of 
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him very often. Then the black hat 
wondered if some one, when it was away, 
would continue to think of it, and the 
flowered straw, still more softly, was very, 
very sure some one would. 

Then the redbird saw such a remark- 
able thing happen that his bright eyes 
almost popped out of his little head. He 
saw a hand and a powerful arm suddenly 
steal out from below the black hat and 
move in the direction of the flowered 
straw—not hurriedly, but stealthily and 
surely. Having reached it, the hand and 
the arm drew the unresisting flowered 
straw in the direction of the black hat, 
until presently the hats came together. 
And then the redbird, himself desperate- 
ly in love, knew what it all meant, and 
burst into jubilant song. And the hard- 
working bumblebee, who also had a sweet- 
heart, took a moment’s rest in honor of 
the event and buzzed his delight; and 
even the long-legged grasshopper, an ad- 
mirer of the sex, but a confirmed bache- 
lor, shouted his approbation until he was 
fairly hoarse. 

It was some time before the adventu- 
rous hand could be put back where it 
properly belonged, and the face beneath 
the straw, when it came into view, was 
a very flushed face, but the brown eyes 
shone like stars. As they walked through 
the old street, the setting sun filling the 
air with a golden glory, they passed a 
sweet -faced old lady cutting flowers in 
her garden, and she smiled an indulgent 
smile, and they nodded and smiled back 
at her. 

‘*T want you to promise me something,” 
Miss Braxton said, suddenly stopping and 
looking upathim. ‘‘I want you to prom- 
ise me,” she continued, not waiting for 
his reply, ‘‘ that you will not quarrel with 
my father. He is the best father in the 
world. My mother died when I was a 
child, and since then he has been father 
and mother and the whole world to me. 
I could never forgive myself if you ex- 
changed a harsh word with him.” 

“Tf all the stories I hear are true,” re- 
plied the Colonel, with a good-humored 
laugh, ‘‘ your father is the one for you to 
see.” 

**My father says a great deal which 
he frequently regrets the moment after- 
wards,” she responded, earnestly. ‘‘ He 
is a warm-hearted and amimpulsive man, 
and the dearest and best father in the 
world.” The Colonel gave the desired 
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promise, and they walked on in silence. 
When they reached the Elms, and her 
hand was on the big ivon gate, she turned 
to him, an appealing look in her eyes. 
‘*Must you really go to-morrow?” she 
asked. 

‘*T am compelled to go,” he replied, 
sadly. ‘‘I have already remained here 
too long. I must start to-morrow night.”’ 

‘*T cannot tell you how sorry I am 
that you are going away,” she said, softly, 
extending her hand. He caught it up 
passionately. 

‘*T must see you again!” he cried. ‘I 
can’t go away until I do. It is hard 
enough to leave even then. I won’t ask 
you to come away from your father’s 
house to meet me, but you could be here, 
couldn’t you?” 

‘** When shall I come?” she asked, sim- 
ply. 

‘*The train leaves to-morrow night at 
twelve. Could you be here at eleven?” 

‘*T will be here at eleven,” she said; 
and then, with a brave attempt to smile, 
she turned away. Just at that moment 
General Braxton rounded the neighbor- 
ing corner and came straight towards 
them. 

In the hotel across the way the loun- 
gers leaning back in their cane-bottomed 
chairs straightened up with keenest in- 
terest and delight. Jule Chinn, in the 
Blue- grass Club upstairs, happening to 
glance out the window, turned his box 
over, and remarked that if any gentleman 
cared to bet, he would lay any part of 
$5000 on Bill. When the General was 
directly opposite him Colonel Bill grave- 
ly and courteously lifted his hat. For 
an instant the old man hesitated, and 
then, with a glance at his daughter, he 
lifted his own hat and passed through 
the gate. 

‘Well, T'll be !” cried Jule, with a 
whistle of infinite amazement. ‘Things 
is changed in Kentucky!” 

‘*That,” said Major Cicero Johnson, 
who had exchanged several hundred sub- 
scriptions to his paper for an ever -de- 
creasing pile of Jule’s blue chips—‘‘ that 
is the tribute which valor pays to beauty. 
Their pleasure has only been postponed. 
Colonel Chinn, you have overlooked that 
small wager on the ace. Thanks.” 

Ten minutes later Colonel Bill was 
galloping out to the race-track, gayly sing- 
ing a popular love-song. Suddenly some- 
thing occurred to him and he stopped, 
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reached back into his hip pocket, and drew 
out along pistol. He threw it as far as 
he could into a neighboring brier-patch, 
and once more giving rein to his horse, 
began to sing with renewed enthusiasm. 

When he reached the track he called 
old Elias into his room, and they remain- 
ed together for a long time in whispered 
conference. That night any one who 
happened to have been belated on the 
Versailles ‘pike might have passed Elias 
jogging along on his horse, looking very 
important, and an air of mystery envel- 
oping him like a garment. 

It was far into the night when he re- 
turned. As he started to creep up the 
ladder to the loft above his young mas- 
ter’s room, his shoes in his hand so as not 
to awaken him, the Colonel, who had 
been tossing on a sleepless bed for hours, 
called out. Elias, who evidently regard- 
ed himself as a conspirator, waited until 
he had reached the loft, and then whis- 
pered back, ‘‘ Hit’s all right, Marse Bill,” 
and was instantly swallowed up in the 
darkness. 


It was one of those perfect June nights 
so often seen in central Kentucky. The 
full moon hung in acloudless sky, filling 
the air with a soft white radiance. There 
was not a movement in the still, warm 
atmosphere, and to Colonel Bill, waiting 
beneath the shadows of the big oak-tree 
near the General's gate, it seemed that all 
nature was waiting with him. The leaves 
above his head, the gray old church stee- 
ple beyond the house, the long stretch of 
deserted streets—they all wore a hushed, 
expectant look. 

It was several minutes past the ap- 
pointed hour, and Miss Braxton had not 
come. He had begun to fear that per- 
haps her father, suspecting something, 
had detained her, when he saw her figure, 
a white outline among the rose-bushes, far 
up the walk. Asshe drew near he stepped 
out from the shadows, and she gave a lit- 
tle cry of delight. 

‘*T know I am late, but I was talking 
with father,” she said, apologetically, and 
the brown eyes became troubled. ‘‘ He 
was very restless and nervous to-night, 
and when he is in that condition he says 
I soothe him.” They had slowly walked 
towards the tree as she was speaking, and 
when she had finished they were com- 
pletely hidden from any chance passer. 
She glanced up, and even in the gloom 
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she noticed how white and tense was hs 
face. 

‘“Do you know,” he cried, abruptly, 
“if I go away from Lexington to-nigiit jt 
will only be to return in a day, or two 
days? For weeks I have been able to 
think of nothing, to dream of nothing. 
except you. Ihaven’tcome here to-night 
to say good-by to you,” he continued, 
passionately, ‘‘ because I cannot say good- 
by to you, but to implore you to come 
with me—to marry me—to-night—now.” 
She shrank back. ‘‘I have made all my 
arrangements,” he continued, feverishly. 
‘*T have a cousin, a minister, living in 
Versailles. Once a month he preaches in 
a little church on the ’pike near there. 
I sent word by Elias last night for him to 
meet us there to-night, and he said he 
would. Elias has the horses under the 
trees yonder; they will be here in a mo- 
ment, and in an hour we will be mar 
ried. Come!” His arms werearound her, 
and while he spoke she was carvied away 
by the rush of his passion, and yielded to 
it with a feeling of languorovs delight. 
Then there came the thought of the lone- 
ly old man who would be left behind. 
She slipped gently from her lover’s arms 
and looked back at the house which had 
been her home for so many years. She 
saw the light in her father’s room, and 
recalled how she went there when she 
was a little girl to say her prayers at his 
knee and kiss him good-night. He had 
always been so kind to her, so willing to 
sacrifice himself for her pleasure, and he 
was so old. What would he do when 
she had gone out of his life? No; she 
could not desert him. She covered her 
face with her hands. ‘‘I cannot leave 
father,” she sobbed. ‘‘I cannot; I must 
not.” They had moved out from the 
shadow of the tree into the moonlight. 
He had taken her hand, and had begun 
to renew his appeals, when they were 
both startled by the sound of iootsteps 
on the gravelled walk, and the General's 
voice crying, ‘‘Sue! Sue, where are you?” 
At the same moment Elias came up, lead- 
ing two horses. The Colonel and Miss 
Braxton stood just as they were, too 
surprised to move. They could not es- 
cape in any event, for almost as soon as 
the words reached them the General came 
into view. He saw them at once, and it 
required only a glance at the approach- 
ing horses to tell him everything. With 
an inarticulate ery of rage, his gray hair 





streaming behind him, he rushed wildly 
back to the house. The Colonel looked 
after him, and then turned to Miss Brax- 
ton. 

‘‘He has gone to arm himself,” he 

said, quietly. ‘He will be back with 
your brothers.” 
’ The girl looked up in his face and 
shivered. Then she glanced towards the 
house, where lights were flashing from 
room to room, and doors were being open- 
ed and shut, and she wrung her hands. 
In the stillness every sound could be 
heard —the rush of footsteps down the 
stairs, the fieree commands, the creaking 
of the great stable door in the rear of the 
house. 

‘They are getting out the horses,” she 
whispered. 

Yes,” he replied,calmly. ‘‘He thought 
we were running away.” There was not 
a tremor in his voice. She was reared in a 
society where physical bravery is the first 
of virtues, and even in that terrible mo- 
ment she could not help feeling a thrill 
of pride as she looked at him. She never 
thought of asking him to fly. She could 
hear the horses as they were led out of 
their stalls one by one, their hoofs echo- 
ing sharply on the stone flagging. Her 
excited imagination supplied all the de- 
tails. Now they were putting on the bri- 
dles; now they were fastening the sad- 
dies; they were mounted; the gate was 
being opened; in another moment they 
would sweep down on them. Then she 
looked at her lover standing there so mo- 
tionless, waiting—for what? The thought 
of it was maddening. 

“Quick! quick!” she cried, wildly, 
catching his arm; ‘‘I will go with you.” 

Without a word he lifted her up in his 
arms and seated her on one of the horses. 
He carefully tested the saddle, although 
the hoofs of their pursuers’ horses were 
already ringing on the street behind the 
house. Then he swung himself easily 
into the saddle, aud was hardly there be- 
fore the General and his two sons swept 
around the neighboring corner, not fifty 
yards away. 

“*Good-by, Elias,” called the Colonel, 
cheerfully, as they shot out into the moon- 
lit street; and Elias’s ‘‘ God bless you bofe, 
Marse Bill!” came to them above the rush 
of the horses. 

As they went clattering through the 
quiet streets and past the rows of dark- 
ened houses, the horses, with their sinewy 
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necks straightened out, speeding so swift- 
ly that the balmy air blew a soft wind 
in their riders’ faces, Colonel Bill, with 
a slight shade of disappointment in his 
voice, said: 

‘**T guess you didn’t get a good look at 
the horses, or you would have recognized 
them. That's old Beau Brummel you’re 
on, and this is Queen of Sheba. They're 
both fit, although they haven’t been par- 
ticularly trained for these free-for-all 
scrambles, owners’ handicap, ten miles 
straight away. But I don’t believe there's 
a horse in Kentucky can catch us to- 
night,” he concluded, proudly patting the 
neck of his thoroughbred. He glanced 
over his shoulder as he spoke, and noted 
that the distance between them and their 
pursuers was constantly widening, until, 
turning a corner, they could neither see 
nor hear them. 

And now the Colonel’s spirits fairly 
bubbled over. He was a superb rider, 
and swinging carelessly in lis saddle, his 
hands hardly touching the reins, he kept 
up a running stream of jocular comment. 

“Tt looks to me like the old gentleman's 
going to be distanced,” he cried, with a 
chuckle. ‘‘He can’t saya word,though, for 
he made the conditions of this race. The 
start was a trifle straggling, as Jack Cal- 
loway told me once when he left seven 
horses at the post in a field of ten, and 
perhaps the Beau and the Queen didn't 
have the worst of it.” 

In every possible way he sought to di- 
vert his companion’s mind. Once or twice 
she delighted him by faintly smiling a re- 
sponse to his speeches. They had passed 
the last of the straggling houses, and the 
turnpike stretched before them, a white 
ribbon winding through the green mea- 
dow-lands. They had to wait while a 
sleepy toll-gate-keeper lifted his wooden 
bar, and straining their ears, they could 
just catch the faint, far-away sound of 
galloping horses. 

‘*In another hour,” he cried, pressing 
her hand, and once more they were off. 
A mile further on they stopped again. 
Before them was a narrow lane debouch- 
ing from the turnpike. 

‘‘That lane,” he said, reflectively, 
‘‘would save us a good two miles, for the 
‘pike makes a big bend here. Elias told 
me that he heard it was closed up, and we 
might get in there and not be able to get 
out. We can’t afford to take the chance,” 
he concluded, thoughtfully, and they con- 
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tinued on their journey. For some time 
neither spoke. As they were about to 
enter the wood through which the road 
passed they stopped to breathe their 
horses. 

‘*T don't hear them,” said the girl. 
Then she added, joyfully, ‘‘ Perhaps they 
have turned back.” 

He listened attentively. ‘‘ Perhaps they 
have,”’ he said at last. 

As they rode forward more than once 
an anxious expression passed over his 
face, although his conversation was as 
cheerful as ever. Miss Braxton, from 
whose mind a great weight had been lift- 
ed, laughed and chatted as she had not 
done since the journey began. 

They had passed through the wood and 
were out in the open country again. As 
they galloped on, only the distant bark- 
ing of a watch-dog guarding some lonely 
farm-house, or the premature crowing of 
a barn fowl, deceived by the brilliancy of 
the moonlight into thinking that day had 
come, broke the absolute silence. They 
might have been the one woman and the 
one man in a new world, so profound was 
their isolation. 

‘*Do you see that group of trees on the 
hill there just ahead of us,” he asked, 
carelessly, as the horses slowed to-a can- 
ter. ‘‘ Well, just the other side of those 
trees the lane we passed joins the ’pike 
again. Now it is possible that instead of 
your amiable relatives going home, they 
may have taken to the lane. If it hasn't 
been closed, they may be waiting there to 
welcome us.” For a moment the girl was 
deceived by the lightness of his manner; 
and then, as she realized what such a sit- 
uation meant, she grew white to the lips. 
‘The chances are,” he continued, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘that they won’t be there, but we 
had just as well be prepared. If they are 
there we must approach them just as if 
we were going to talk to them, slowing 
up almost to a walk. They will be on 
my side, and I will keep in the middle of 
the ‘pike. You remain as close to the 
fence as you can. When we get oppo- 
site them I'll yell, ‘Now!’ You can give 
your horse his head, and before they know 
what's happened we will be a hundred 
vards away. All my horses have been 
trained to get away from the post, and 
these two are the quickest breakers on 
the Western Circuit. Now let’s go over 
the plan again.” And the Colonel care- 
fully repeated what he had said, illustra- 
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ting it as he went along. Yes, she under- 
stood him. It was very simple. How 
could she forget it? As she told him 
this her frightened eyes never left his 
face, and she followed his movements 
with such a look of pain that he swore 
at her father, under his breath, with 4 
vigor which did full justice to the occa- 
sion. 

A few minutes’ ride breught them io 
the top of the hill, and they both looked 
eagerly before them. A furlong away, 
standing perfectly still in the middle of 
the lane, their horses’ heads facing the 
turnpike, were three mounted men. It 
required no second glance to identify the 
watchers. Colonel Bill's eyes blazed, and 
his right hand went back instinctively 
to his empty pistol-pocket. He regained 
his composure in a moment. ‘‘ Go very 
slow,” he whispered, ‘‘and don’t make 
move till I shout. Keep as far over to 
your side as you can.” They approached 
the three grim watchers, their horses al- 
most eased to a walk. Not a word was 
spoken on either side. When they had 
reached a point almost directly opposite 
their pursuers, Colonel Bill made a pre- 
tence of pulling up his horse, only to 
catch the reins in a firmer grip, and then, 
with a sudden dig of the spurs, he yelled, 
‘*Now!” and his horse sprang forward 
like a frightened deer. At the same in- 
stant Miss Braxton deliberately swung her 
horse across the road and behind his. 
Then there came the sharp report of a pis- 
tol, followed by the rush of the pursuing 
horses. But high above all other sounds 
rose General Braxton’s agonized voice: 
‘“My God, don’t shoot! Don’t shoot!” 
Before the Colonel could turn in his sad- 
dle Miss Braxton was beside him. 

“Why didn’t you stay where you were?” 
he cried, sharply, the sense of her peril 
setting his nerves on edge. As he realized 
that it was for his sake she had come 
between him and danger, his eyes grew 
moist. ‘‘Suppose you had been hurt?” 
he added, reproachfully. She did not re- 
ply, and they rode on at full speed. They 
had once more left their pursuers behind ; 
but as the clrurch was now only a few 
miles away, and they needed every spare 
moment there, they urged their horses ‘> 
renewed effort. 

‘There is the church now, and it’s 
lighted up,” cried the Colonel, joyfully, 
as they dashed around a bend in the road, 
pointing to a little one-story building 














tucked away amid the trees and under- 
brush beside the turnpike. In the door- 

way the minister stood waiting for them— 

a tall young man, whose ruddy face, broad 

shoulders, and humorous blue eyes sug- 

vested the relationship the Colonel had 

mentioned. As they pulled up, the young 

minister came forward and was intro- 

duced by the Colonel as ‘‘ My cousin, Jim 

Bradley.” While they were both assist- 

ing Miss Braxton to dismount and fast- 

euing the horses, the Colonel, in a few 

words, told of the pursuit and of the ne- 

cessity of haste. Mr. Bradley led the way 

into the church, the lovers following arm 

inarm. It was a plain whitewashed little 

room, with wooden benches for the wor- 

shippers, and a narrow aisle leading up to 

the platform, where stood the preacher's 

pulpit. Half a dozen lamps with bright 
tin reflectors behind them, like halos, 

were fastened to brackets high up on the 

walls. The young couple stopped when 

they reached the platform, and at Mr. 

Bradley’s request joined their hands. He 
had opened the prayer-book at the mar- 

riage service, and was beginning to read 

it, when he gave a start. Far away down 
the turnpike, faint but unmistakable— 
now dying away into a mere murmur, 

now rising clear and bold—came the sound 
of galloping horses. The Colonel felt the 
girl's hand cold in his, and he whispered 
a word of encouragement. Mr. Bradley 
hurried on with the ceremony. The cen- 
turies-old questions, so often asked be- 
neath splendid domes before fashionable 
assemblages to the accompaniment of tri- 
umphant music, were never answered 
with more truth and fervor than in that 
little road-side church, with no one to hear 
them but the listening trees and the heart 
of the night wind. 

‘“Wilt thou have this woman to thy 
wedded wife? Wilt thou love her, com- 
fort her, honor, and keep her in sickness 
and in health, and forsaking all others, 
keep thee only unto her, so long as ye 
both shall live?” 

How he pressed the trembling little 
hand in his, and how devotedly he an- 
swered, ‘‘I will.” 

‘**Wilt thou have this man to thy wed- 
ded husband? Wilt thou obey him and 
serve him, love, honor, and keep him in 
sickness and in health, and forsaking all 
others, keep thee only unto him, so long 
as ye both shall live?” 

The downcast eyes were covered with 
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the drooping lids, and the voice was faint 
and low, but what a world of love was in 
the simple ‘‘I will.” 

As the young minister, very solemn 
and dignified now, paused for each reply, 
there came ever nearer and ever louder 
the ringing of the hoof-beats. Once he 
stole a hurried glance through the win- 
dow which gave on the turnpike. Not 
half a mile away, their figures black 
against the sky-line, fiercely lashing their 
tired horses to fresh effort, were three 
desperate riders. The couple before him 
did not raise their eyes. 

And now the concluding words of the 
service had been reached, and the minis- 
ter had begun, ‘‘Those whom God hath 
joined together—” when the rest of the 
sentence was lost in the old General’s 
angry shout, as he flung himself from his 
horse, and, with his sons at his heels, 
rushed into the church. At the threshold 
they stopped with blanched faces, for, as 
they entered, the girl, uttering a faint 
ery, her face whiter than her gown, down 
which a little stream of blood was trick- 
ling, reeled and tottered, and fell senseless 
into her husband's arms. 


A few days later Major Johnson’s 
Lexington Chronicle, under the heading 
‘* Jarvis — Braxton,” contained the fol- 
lowing: 

‘*Colonel William Jarvis, the distin- 
guished and genial young turfman, and 
Miss Susan Braxton, the beautiful and ac- 
complished daughter of General Thomas 
Anderson Braxton, the hero of two wars, 
whose name is a household word wher- 
ever valor is honored and eloquence is 
admired, were united in marriage Monday 
night. With the romance of youth, the 
young couple determined to avoid the 
conventionalities of society, and only the 
bride's father and two brothers were pres- 
ent. Immediately preceding the cere- 
mony the lovely bride was accidentally 
injured by the premature explosion of a 
fire-arm, but her hosts of friends will be 
delighted to learn that the mishap was not 
of a serious character. The young couple 
are now the guests of General Braxton 
at the historic Elms. We are informed, 
however, that Colonel Jarvis contem- 
plates retiring from the turf and purchas- 
ing a stock-farm near Lexington. Asa 
souvenir of his marriage he has promised 
his distinguished father-in-law the first 
three good horses he raises.” 
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I. 

S it not time for the subordination of 
the dog in the United States? Ina 
civilized society the dog ought to be civil- 
ized. Indeed, his position is a test of civ- 
ilization. I judge Constantinople by its 
dogs. They area terror. They have the 
vices both of a barbarous and of a deca- 
dent state. They are worse than the ab- 
solutely untamed dogs of a primitive and 
natural society, because they are educated 
in the astute viciousness of the Turk. 
They are cunning as well as savage. 
There is no greater evidence of the inca- 
pacity of the Sultan to rule, to bring all 
his subjects into order and to protect 
them in their rights, than his inability to 
control the Bosporus dogs; and the in- 
tervening great powers would make a 
great step towards the rehabilitation or 
the extinction of the Ottoman Empire if 
they would first force the Sultan to try 
conclusions with his savage dogs, who 
make his city unsafe. If he cannot sub- 
due them, reduce them to order and good 
behavior, he is not fit any longer to rule, 
and ruin, the Armenians. This test would 
be conclusive. The proverb ‘‘ Love me, 
love my dog,” does not apply to the Sul- 
tan; it applies only to masters of well- 
bred dogs. Whatever affection we might 
cultivate for the inheritor of the Prophet's 
power, as a political necessity, it would be 
impossible to transfer it te the brutes that 
roam the streets of Constantinople, as 
unchecked as the wolves of the Russian 
steppes, and make them unsafe after sun- 
down. No; Abdul as-is, or as-was, is unfit 
to rule an empire if he cannot, in his own 
capital, control the animal that is com- 
monly most susceptible to good influ- 
ences. I am not blaming the dog; Iam 
not even satirizing the kind of favorite 
dog who is all body and no legs—a pretty 
survival of the saurians; for the dog is 
everywhere what society makes him; but 
I am seeking to understand any given 
civilization by the sort of dog it breeds, 
and the conduct, the subordination or in- 
subordination, of the dog is a good test of 
the culture, the discipline, the respect for 
law, of that society. If the dog is unruly, 
not subordinated to the best interests of 
the community in which he lives, that 













community is too timid er too regardless 
of law to assert its own rights, and, in 
fact, in a way, reflects the dog lawlessness 
that it encourages or permits. And woe 
to the community in which the dog is on 
top! 

In the United States, I am glad to say, 
the dog is partially subdued. He is often 
taxed and registered, sometimes collared, 
occasionally muzzled, and now and then 
pounded. He may be pounded for hay 
ing no register-mark, and he is in certain 
seasons muzzled on account of his liabil- 
ity togo mad. But society does not will- 
ingly lend itself to his discipline; it keeps 
the dog-laws little better than the dog 
keeps them. I fancy that dog-madness is 
often the result of lack of discipline, just 
as lunacy in men and women is often the 
result of failure to assert the will power. 
But as a general thing the dog is too free, 
and has not learned his place. The dem- 
ocratic idea that every man may doas he 
pleases extends to the dog, and restraint 
upon his liberty is resented by his owner 
as much as it is by him. I know cer 
tain portions of the New England, which 
thinks itself as civilized as any part of 
the world, where it is impossible to keep 
sheep. The pastures are good, the hills 
are admirably adapted to grazing and 
nibbling, there is good water and air, and 
from time to time the attempt is made 
to keep a flock of sheep. The industry 
would be profitable, for the sake of the 
mutton as well as the wool, and the 
ground on which sheep would thrive 
most of the year is fit for little else. But 
the attempt has to be abandoned, and a 
natural and moderately profitable indus- 
try sacrificed, because the Legislatures will 
not adequately protect it,and there is not 
public spirit enough to enforce the laws 
that exist. The unrestrained dogs chase 
the sheep and harry and worry them to 
death, if they do not tear and bite and 
kill outright. * It is sufficiently remark- 
able that a thrifty people will put up with 
such a nuisance, and will let themselves 
be dominated, to their pecuniary loss, by 
an animal that should be taught to be a 
guardian to the flock, or to subdue his 
savage instincts in the interest of man. 
But this is scarcely the worst aspect of 








the case. This disregard of order and 
discipline, which should extend to all 

creatures not in a state of savagery, is a 

sign of a very incomplete civilization. 

The English are fond of dogs, no peo- 
ple more so, and there are probably as 
many dogs to the square acre in England 
as in any part of the earth’s surface— 
packs of hounds, bird-dogs, watch-dogs, 
ladies’ dogs, as varied in name and ap- 
pearance and ugliness as they are inter- 
esting companions of men and pets of 
women; there is a day for every dog, and 
every dog has his day. But the dog is 
strictly subordinate to the comfort and 
use of society. He walks abroad or he 
goes on a hunt in rule; when he is not 
travelling with his owner or guarding his 
premises he stays at a dog boarding- 
house. And when he dies, if he is good, 
he may be buried in London, in the little 
Dog Cemetery on Bayswater Road, by 
Kensington Gardens, with a small white 
marble head-stone, on which is recorded 
his name and age—alas, how brief his 
life usually is!--and his virtues. All the 
inscriptions are panegyrics inspired by 
grief and affection, and sometimes by 
hope, as in the case of the pet of a Rus- 
sian ambassador, who expressed his faith 
of reunion by engraving aw revoir un- 
der the dog’s name. It is a select grave- 
yard, for only good dogs lie there, if we 
may believe the inscriptions. It is a 
sweet little enclosure, where the relatives 
of any dog may be proud to have him 
rest, for it is carefully tended, and each 
little grave is a mass of blooming flowers. 
In short, the dog is provided for; he is an 
agreeable part of social life, but he is strict- 
ly subordinate. It is not good form to 
let him worry even cats. And the sheep? 
England is a paradise for sheep. The 
life of a dog that showed an anti-sheep 
disposition would not be worth an hour’s 
purchase. Public opinion would not tol- 
erate him. No owner would have influ- 
ence enough to protect him from the law. 
And consequently fine sheep are seen 
grazing everywhere, in public parks, in 
private parks, on the downs, on the hills 
of Devon and Dorset, and adding every- 
where to the charm of the always lovely 
English landscape, in the depths of the 
country, on the sea-cliffs, in the cathedral 
close, in the green places in the neighbor- 
hood of great towns. I do not know their 
money value; I know that a delicious 
chop costs a shilling, and that woollen 


goods are cheap, but above all this ad- 
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vantage I reckon the sense of calm, of 
peace, of security, of lawful enjoyment of 
one’s own, which adds I know not what 
of order and completeness to English life. 


Il, 


What is called the journalistic “silly 
season ” in the United States is annually 
marked by the reappearance of the sea 
serpent; in England it is distinguished 
by the discussion, in editorials and in 
endless communications, day after day, in 
column after column, of some sentimen- 
tal topic. This year ‘‘ The Age of Love” 
was a favorite theme, and hundreds of 
clever men and women wrote beautifully 
on the query whether love in men is 
a matter of youth or whether it exists 
in old age. But the perennial topic of 
which English newspapers and readers 
can never get enough is the ‘‘ Yankee 
Twang.” This year the Times led off, 
and the grave Spectator takes it up with 
the solemnity it uses in discussing the 
Armenian question ; and assuming the 
existence of this malady, which is more 
a reproach than the cholera, and which 
some doctors think allied to catarrh, seeks 
to discover its origin, and if possible to 
quit England of all responsibility for it. 
The topic is a good one, because it is not 
a casus belli, and yet it is sufficiently ir- 
ritating, and gives opportunity for writ- 
ers to indulge in little slurs which are not 
actionable in internatior:' law. There 
is no danger in it, and it pleases the writ- 
ers, and appears to give satisfaction to 
a large body of English readers. The 
twang is confessedly not so bad as the 
‘* Puritan snuffle,” which was used to ex- 
press dislike of prelacy and monarchy, 
though it is perhaps a descendant of that 
villanous form of speech. The topic has 
rather lost its interest for Americans; it 
seems a little childish to a people intent 
on building a great empire, and which is 
familiar in its vast domain with all the 
twangs and dialects of the known world. 
And yet the leisurely American is a little 
amused at the English sensitiveness when 
it is casually pointed out that nearly ev- 
ery peculiarity of speech and accent and 
of archaic use of words which is ridiculed 
as American has its exact counterpart in 
some English county, and was in use be- 
fore America was settled. Why this fact 
should be irritating to the English, who 
own that they understand with difficulty 
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the various dialects of their pretty king- 
dom, the American, who derives one of 
the greatest pleasures of travel from the 
varieties of English life, cannot under- 
stand. He is interested, as he would be 
with similar phenomena in any part of the 
globe, in the broad speech of fair Devon, 
but he is not bitter about it, even when it 
is worse than anything he has heard at 
home, for his heart is kindled by being in 
the birthplace of those great sea-kings, 
Drake and Granville and Raleigh and 
Hawkins and Frobisher and the others, 
who laid the foundations of the New 
World. He has acertain pride in Devon, 
as he has in other countries, in discover- 
ing his origins; and the extreme fatness 
of speech (‘‘ graund-daun” for ground- 
down) which he hears in Essex and Lin- 
colnshire, and which he has heard before 
in Philadelphia and on Cape Cod, does 
not seem to him so important a thing as 
certain ancient gravestones, whereon he 
reads familiar names, while he indulges 
in what I am sure is not an ignoble sen- 
timent, which is less and less disturbed by 
the Yankee-twang darts of the bande- 
rilleros of the English press. 

All nations, so far as I have seen, es- 
pecially those important enough to be 
feared, have their disagreeable qualities, 
the English as much as any, according 
to the testimony of all other nations. I 
suppose that the more powerful America 
grows, the more disagreeable qualities, in 
the eyes of rivals, she will develop. It 
seems a pity that this should be so as we 
get on in civilization, and especially a 
pity that the two nations most allied in 
spirit and in purpose, and which may 
have more influence than any other in 
determining the future of the world, and 
which have so many great common in- 
terests, should fall to nagging about little 
things, and indulge in offensive personal- 
ities. Unfortunately gibes at personal 
habits and manners often outweigh in 
sentiment the recognition of the nobler 
traits that would draw peoples together. 
I for one do not believe that the occasion- 
al tone of part of the English press rep- 
resents fairly the general English feeling 
about America and Americans, except 
where commercial rivalry is very strong. 
On our side I am certain there is a gen- 
eral hearty recognition of the desirability 
of the continuance and spread in the 
world of the noble English qualities, and 
I believe there is a general English wish 


to stand well with America. Nagging 
laid aside, Americans acknowledge many 
desirable things in English life. I have 
alluded to many of them in these oceca- 
sional papers. Even in the minor mat- 
ter of speech they find the English voice 
commonly agreeable, full, rich, and low. 
though the enunciation is occasionally 
thick and slovenly. The quality of voice 
is most pleasing to the ear. Without go- 
ing to the extremes which imitators are 
apt to do, the broad English ‘‘a” could 
be adopted with great advantage. The 
shrill voice, the intolerable screaming in 
concert, of American ladies in company, 
which is often satirized, but not often 
enough, by American writers, shows at 
disadvantage beside the low, quiet Eng 
lish speech. When the English press 
have finished with the twang, perhaps 
they might take up the high pitch, which 
is very different from the twang, next 
season, when they need a topic which is 
safe, and the discussion of which urbane- 
ly might do some good. 


III. 


The year 1895 will be known in history 
as the great bicycle year. It marks a 
stage in the advance of women, and con- 
sequently in the evolution of society. It 
is true that women heretofore, here and 
there, have been trying the machines in 
an apologetic, shamefaced sort of way, 
but in this year they have boldly come to 
the front as riders, challenging male com- 
petition, and making a fashion of that 
which before was an eccentricity. Since 
the Queen of Italy took to the wheel there 
has been no doubt of the propriety of do- 
ing so; and although the Queen who is 
more widely respected and loved than 
any other ruler in her generation has, 
for reasons of weight and state, refrained 
from this pastime, lesser royalties and 
nobilities and leaders of fashion have 
taken it up enthusiastically, and there 
has been a sudden and general wheel 
movement of the sex, almost simultane- 
ous all round the globe—a mounting in 
hot haste in England, on the Continent, 
and in the United States. It has not been 
done in a corner and in private, but has 
taken the character of a public exhibition. 
During the late London season there was 
every morning a display of equipoise, 
skill, and agility in Battersea Park, which 
thousands of both sexes assembled to wit- 
ness. It was no novelty to see women 








ride; that they do every day in Hyde 
Park, but that is on a side-saddle. To see 
them ride like men is another thing, and 
when was added to this the prospect of 
an overthrow and an accident the sport 
had increased attractions for the crowd. 
The American eagle already knows that 


the superior performer at Battersea Park ° 


was one of his own brood. The interna- 
tional effect of this was considerable, for 
the Briton argued that if the American 
women had so much prowess and skill 
the nation must be invincible. Bicycling 
is not a graceful performance for man or 
woman, neither in trousers nor skirts, nor 
in any hybrid costume which has been 
devised. But women are more graceful 
in it than men, because they sit more 
erect and have a regard for appearance, 
and do not hump the back and imitate 
the cunning attitude of the monkey on 
the ring pony. The treading action can- 
not be made graceful, however prettily 
and skilfully it may be done. It is doubt- 
ful whether the skirt, which gives the 
rider the appearance of ‘‘ wallowing” 
along, is any addition to the attractive- 
ness of the wheel. Women may ride in 
tights, but it is certain that men never 
will adopt the skirt. It is too danger- 
ous. Man has not courage to risk the 
complications of an overthrow in a 
skirt. But whatever costume women may 
finally settle on for this arena, it is cer- 
tain that they will not be driven from 
the wheel. They have joined the in- 
creasing army of those who are to roll 
about the world,and who are now nu- 
merous enough and powerful enough to 
assert their rights to the utmost limit. 
England is practically owned by the bi- 
cyclists. They have the right of way; 
roads are kept.in order for them; inns 
advertise and cater for their patronage as 
they used to for the commercial traveller. 
The warning bell makes teams turn out 
to let them pass; when at speed every- 
body must get out of their way; even in 
crowded London they nonchalantly as- 
sert their rights in the press of vehicles, 
and on the country highways their safety 
is so considered that signs are conspicu- 
ously posted on the brow of a steep de- 
clivity: ‘‘ Notice to Bicyclists. This road 
is Dangerous.” And this dominating 
army woman has now joined. 

It must, however, be said that the med- 
ical profession shakes its head. It is far 
from clear that the jolting wheel is a 
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proper or healthful exercise for women. 
I understand that the doctors generally 
disapprove of it as not fitted to the phys- 
ical constitution of most women. In the- 
ory they condemn, but in practice they 
like it well enough, for it brings them 
much business in the way of sprains, 
contusions, bruises, and more serious mal- 
adies. I heard one doctor say that he 
was attending a dozen ladies for injuries 
caused by the bicycle. This may be no 
argument against the practice, and will 
not be so long as it is the fashion. It 
may be argued that women ought to be 
in a physical condition to ride the wheel 
with as little liability to derangement of 
the nervous system and the vital organs 
as men. Perhaps bicycling will bring 
about a more vigorous and enduring 
physical condition, and the serious mala- 
dies which the physicians say afflict ten 
women out of every twelve may disap- 
pear in the next generation. This is very 
doubtful; but, at any rate, the Study is 
inclined to defend the bicycle as against 
the laced corset and the narrow-pointed 
shoes. It is a singular delusion that a 
woman’s appearance is improved by de- 
stroying her natural shape, by compress- 
ing the waist so that all the vital organs 
are displaced, and by cramping the feet 
so that walking is a torture. Ladies who 
revolt against the latter cruelty say that 
it is impossible to get a shoemaker to 
make a boot in anything like the natural 
size and shape of the foot. If this is true, 
there ought to be a Parliamentary com- 
mission on the subject, for such wrong to 
woman ought not to go unredressed. The 
shoemaker gains no right to pinch be- 
cause the corset-makers pinch. They both 
ought to be indicted for wanton cruelty 
to one of the fairest beings ever created. 
They might have toleration if they had 
the excuse of adding to the beauty of 
daily life. But they do not. I sawa 
gentleman, the other day, driving a four- 
in-hand, who wore a corset under his 
tightly buttoned coat. I do not know 
but the other sex admired him, but 1 am 
sure that the straight and rigid lines in 
which his body was held would not please 
a sculptor. His figure was neither nat- 
ural nor artistic. Critics would say that 
he sacrificed his manly beauty. But is 
woman any wiser in sacrificing her wo- 
manly beauty by such a machine? Ats- 
thetically considered, it is certainly a 
mistake. Iam not saying that woman, 
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enfeebled by the requirements or the 
hardships of modern life, does not require 
‘stays’ to support her in her weight of 
apparel. A man has no business to crit- 
icise the mysteries of the toilet. It may 
be that the medical profession would 
agree that woman, as she at present is, 
ought to be in ‘‘ stays,” that she cannot, 
any more than a ship, go about without 
them. Let the point be yielded. But 
man looks at appearances, and however 
hypocritical he may be in praising a 
slender waist (and if the Lord made it he 
is not hypocritical in so doing), he does 
not in reality admire a deformed woman. 
If he does, he ought to be put into corsets 
himself. No; women have wrongs yet 


unrighted, and they never will be really 
emancipated, by the bicycle or the ballot, 
until they free themselves from the two 
curses that enfeeble them and incapaci- 
tate them for the enjoyment of life—the 
tight corset and the misshapen shoe. 


IV. 

There is good news for the lovers of 
Thackeray. Owing partially to the re- 
strictions he placed upon a biography, 
there has never been an adequate life of 
the great novelist and the tender-hearted 
satirist. In the reaction from what was 
falsely called realism there has been re- 
vival of late, a new interest in the works 
of this genius, and an increased reading 
of him both in England and America, 
and the new generation, which will read 
him more and more, have a natural de- 
sire for more personal details in regard 
to the man and his life. This is evi- 
denced by the avidity with which every 
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newly discovered letter or drawing or 
reminiscence or anecdote is seized on. 
Nothing would be more popular in any 
magazine than the announcement of 
something new by or about Thackeray, 
Now his daughter, Mrs. Richmond Rit- 
chie, is engaged in writing a series of in- 
troductions to all his novels, which may 
be extended to the miscellaneous volumes. 
These are drawn from her personal recol- 
lections of her father, and from a great 
mass of letters, memoranda, and otlier 
materials. These cannot but be of great 
value as legitimate biography, giving as 
they do the circumstances under which 
the works were composed, and the details 
of life which illustrate the works and 
the man himself. And they will satisfy 
a legitimate curiosity without any ruth- 
less violation of the sanctity of private 
life. I hope that this will become the 
basis of a final and complete edition of 
Thackeray which will be a standard. 
There are interesting drawings by the 
master which have never been engraved, 
and many of those which were badly 
done by the cutter can now be repro- 
duced by modern processes, at no great 
cost, in fac-simile, so that we shall have 
almost the touch of the artist. He never 
set up to be a great artist, but his draw- 
ings all have a personal quality which 
makes them delightful. An edition which 
should reproduce all his illustrations 
and contain all of value that he wrote, 
with Mrs. Ritchie’s illuminating notes 
and introductions, would make a sensa- 
tion in the literary world, and no doubt 
prove a profitable venture for the pub- 
lisher. 





POLITICAL. 
UR Record closed on November 10, 1895.— 
The Cotton States and Internationa! Exhibition 
opened at Atlanta, September 17th. 

The State elections, November 5th, resulted in 
sweeping Republican victories in New York, New 
Jersey, Iowa, Massachusetts, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. The Republicans were 
also successful in Utah. New York State voted to 
expend $9,000,000 in improving the canals. 

The massacre of many hundreds of Armenians 
by Turks led to a demand, on October 7th, by rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments at Constantino- 
ple, for an inquiry by the Porte into these outrages. 


OBITUARY. 
September 14th.— At Washington, Charles V. Riley, 
United States entomologist, aged fifty-two years. 
September 28th._—At Paris, Louis Pasteur, the 
chemist and bacteriologist, aged seventy - three 
years. 
October 4th.— At New York, Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, the novelist, aged forty-seven years. 
October 7th.—At Rome, William Wetmore Story, 
the sculptor, aged seventy-six years. 
October 8th.—At Washington, ex-Senator Wil- 
liam Mahone, aged sixty-nine years. 
Yovember 4th.—At Chicago, Eugene Field, the 
journalist, aged forty-five years. 
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! ORIAH was a widow of a month, and 
\ when she announced her intention of 
marrying again, the plantation held its breath. 
Then it roared with laughter 

So prompt a readjustment of life under sim- 
ilar conditions was by no means unprecedented 
in colored circles. But by a most exceptional 
mourning Moriah had put herself upon record 
as the most inconsolable of widows. 

The rules governing the wearing of the 
mourning garb are by no means stringent in 
plantation communities. Anybody can collect 
a few black things, and there is often an add- 
ed pathos in the very incongruity of some of 
the mourning toilettes that pass up the aisles 
of the “colored churches.” 

Was not the soul of artlessness expressed in 
the first mourning of a certain young widow 
who sewed upon her blue gown all the black 
trimming she could collect, declaring that she 
“ wouid ’a’ dyed de frock th’oo an’ th’oo ’cep’n’ 
it would ’a’ swunked it up too much”? And 
periaps her sympathetic companions were 
quite as naive as she, for, as they aided her in 


these first hasty stitches, they poured upon 


her wounded spirit the healing oil of full and 
sympathetic approval,as the following remarks 
will testify. 

“Dat frock mo’ns all right, 
bows is on it.” 

“You kin put any colored frock in mo’nin’ 
’cep’n’ a red one. Sew black on red, an’ it 
laughs in yo’ face.” 

“T’m a-sewin’ de black fringe on de josey, 
Sis Jones, ’caze fringe hit mo’ns a heap mourn- 
fuler ’n ribbon do.” 

Moriah had proved herself in many ways an 
exceptional person even before the occasion of 
her bereavement, and in this, contrary to all 
precedent, she had rashly cast her every gar- 
ment into the dye- pot, sparing not even so 
much as her underwear 

Moriah was herself as black as a total eclipse, 
tall, angular, and imposing, and as she strode 
down the road, clad in the vestments of sor- 
row, she was so noble an expression of her own 
idea that as a simple embodiment of dignified 
surrender to grief she commanded respect. 

The plantation folk were profoundly im- 
pressed, for it had become known that ber 
black garb was not merely a thing of the sur- 
face. 

“Moriah sho’ does mo’n for Numa. She 
mo’ns fom de skin out.” Such was popular 
comment, although it is said that one practi- 
sal sister, to whom this “ inward mo’nin’” had 
little meaning, ventured so far as to protest 
against it. 
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To which bit of friendly protest Moriah 
had responded, with a groan, and in a voice that 
was almost sepulchral in its awful solemnity, 
“When I mo’n I mo’n!” 

And this woman it was who, after eight years 
of respectable wifelhood and but four weeks of 
mourning her lost mate, calmly announced that 
she was to be married again. 

The man of her choice—I use the expression 
advisedly—-was a neighbor whom she had al- 
ways known, a widower whose bereavement 
was of three months’ longer standing than her 
own. 

The courtship must have been brief and to 
the point, for it was positively known that he 
and his fiancée had met but three times when 
the banns were published. 

He had been engaged to whitewash the 
kitchen in which she had pursued her vocation 
as cook for the writer’s family. 

The whitewashing done in a single 
morning, but a second coating was found 
necessary, and it is said by one of her fellow- 
servants, who professes to have overheard the 
remark, that while Pete was putting the finish- 
ing touches to the bit of chimney back of her 
stove, Moriah, who stooped at the oven door 
beside him, basting a roast turkey, lifted up 
her stately head and said, archly, breaking 
her mourning record for the first time by a 
gleaming display of ivory and coral as she 
spoke, 

“Who'd ’a’ thought you'd come 
kitchen to do yo’ secon’ co’tin’, Pete?” 

At which,so says our informant, the white- 
wash brush fell from the delighted artisan’s 
hands, and in a shorter time than is consumed 
in the telling a surprised and smiling man was 
sitting at her polished kitchen table chatting 
cozily with his mourning hostess, while she 
served him with giblets and gravy and rice 
and potatoes “ an’ coffee b’iled expressly.” 

It was discovered that the kitchen walls 
needed a third coating. This took an entire 
day, “ because,” so said Pete, “de third coat, 
hit takes mo’ time to soak in.” 

And then came the announcement. Moriah 
herself, apparently in no wise embarrassed by 
its burden, bore the news to us on the follow- 
ing morning. There was no visible change of 
front in her bearing as she presented herself, 
no abatement of her mourning. 

“ Mis’ Gladys,” she said, simply, “I come ter 
give you notice dat I gwine take fo’ days off, 
startin’ nex’ Sunday.” 

“T hope you are not in any new trouble, 
Moriah ?” I said, sympathetically. 

“Well, I don’ know ef I is or not. 
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Pete Pointdexter, we done talked it over, an’ 
we come ter de conclusion ter marry.” 

I turned and looked at the woman—at her 
black garments, her still serious expression. 
Surely my hearing was playing me false. But 
catching my unspoken protest, she had al- 
ready begun to explain. 

“Dey ain’t no onrespec’ ter de dead, Mis’ 
Gladys, in marryin’,” she began. “De onre- 
spec’ is in de carryin’s on folks does when dey 
marry. Pete an’ me, we ’low ter have eve’y- 
thing quiet an’ solemncholy—an’ pay all due 
respects—right an’ left. Of co’se Pete’s chillen 
stands up fur dey mammy, an’ dey proceeded 
dey don’t take no stock in him ma’yin’ ag’in. 
But Ca’line she been dead long enough—mos’ 
six mont’s, countin’ fo’ weeks ter de mont’. 
An’ as fur me, I done ’ranged ter have ev- 
e’ything did ter show vrespec’s ter Numa.” 
(Numa was her deceased husband.) “ De or- 
gan-player he gwine march us in chu’ch 
by de same march he played fur Numa’s fu- 
n’al, an’ look like dat in itse’f is enough ter 
show de world dat I ain’t forgot Numa. An’, 
tell de trufe, Mis’ Gladys, ef Numa was ter rise 
up f’om his grave, I’d sen’ Pete a-flyin’ so fast 
you could sen’ eggs to market on his coat tail. 
You see, de trouble is I done had my eye on 
Pete’s chillen ever sence dey mammy died, an’ 
ef dey ever was a set o’ onery, low-down, sassy, 
no-’count little niggers dat need takin’ in hand 
by a able-bodied step-mammy, dey a-waitin’ fur 
me right yonder in Pete’s cabin. My hand has 
des nachelly itched to take aholt o’ dat crowd 
many a day, an’ ever sence I buried Numa I 
see de way was open. An’ des as soon as I felt 
dat I could bring myse’f to it, I—well— Dey 
warn’t no use losin’ time, an’ so I tol? you, 
missy, dat de kitchen need whitewashin’.” 

“ And so you sent for him—and proposed to 
him, did you?” I said. 

“ P’opose to who, Mis’ Gladys? I'd see Pete 
in de sinkin’ swamp ’fo’ I'd p’opose to him.” 

“Then how did you manage it, pray ?” 

“G’ way, Mis’Gladys! Any wide-awake wid- 
der ’oman dat kin get a widder man whar he 
can’t he’p but see her move round at her work 
for two days hand-runnin’, an’ can’t mesmerize 
him so’s he’l]l ax her to marry him— Well! 
l’d ondertake ter do dat, even ef I warn’t no 
cook; but wid seasonin’s an’ flavors to he’p 
me Law, chile! dey warn’t no yearthly 
’scape fur dem chillen!” 

“T would ’a’ waited,” she added, presently — 
“T would ’a’ waited a reas’nable time, ’cep’n’ 
dat Pete started gwine ter chu’ch, an’ you 
know yo’se’f, missy, when a well-favored wid- 
der man go ter seek consolation f’om de pulpit, 
he’s might’ ap’ ter find it in de congergation.” 

As I sat listening to her quiet exposition of 
her scheme, it seemed monstrous. 

“ And so, Moriah,” I said, finally, with a ring 
of real severity in my voice—“ and so you are 
going to marry a man that you confess ycu 
don’t care for, just for the sake of getting con- 
trol of his children ?” 
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“ Well—partly, missy.” She smiled a lit! |. 
now for the first time. “Partly on dat 
count, an’ partly on his’n. Pete’s wife Ca’lije. 
she was a good ’oman, but she was mighty 
puny an’ peevish ; an’ besides dat, she was « 
o’ deze naggers, an’ Pete he allus is had 
purty hard pull, an’ I lay out ter give him 
better chance. Eve’y bit o’ whitewashiw’ he 
git ter do ’roun’ town, Ca’line she’d swaller 
it in medicine. But she was a good ’oman, 
Ca’line was. Heap o’ deze heah naggers is 
good ’omans! Co’se I don’t say I loves Pete, 
but I looks ter come roun’ to him in time. Ef 
I didn’t, I wouldn’t have him.” 

“ And how about his loving you?” 

“Oh, Mis’ Gladys, you is so searching!” She 
chuckled. “Co’se he say he loves me already 
better’n he love Ca’line, but of co’se a widder 
man he feels obleeged ter talk dat-a-way. An’ 
ef he didn’t have the manners ter say it, | 
wouldn’t have him, save his life. But ef he 
meant it, ’d despise him—after Ca’line lovin’ 
de groun’ he tread fur nine long yeahs. He 
ain’t got no right ter love no ’oman better’n 
he love her des ’caze he’s a-projec’in’ ter git 
married to ’er. But of co’se, Mis’ Gladys, I 
sa’culates ter outstrip Ca’line in co’se o’ time. 
Ef I couldn’t do dat—an’ she in ’er grave, an’ 
me a cook—I wouldn’t count myse’f much. An’ 
den, time I outstrips her an’ git him over, heart 
av’ soul, 11 know it by de signs.” 

“Why will you know it more than you 
know it now? He can but swear it to you.” 

“Oh no, missy. When de rock bottom of a 
man’s heart warms to a’oman, he eases off f’om 
swearin’ ’beut it. Deze heah men wha’ swear 
so much, dey swear des as much ter convince 
deyselves as dey does ter ketch a ’oman’s ear. 
No, missy. ‘Time I got him heart am’ soul, I 
looks for him to commence to th’ow up Ca’- 
line’s ways ter me. Heap of ’em does dat des 
ter ease dey own consciences an’ pacify a dead 
7oman’s ghost. Dat’s de way a man nachelly 
do. But he won’t faze me, so long as I holds 
de fort! Aw’ fur de chillen, co’se quick as I 
gits’em broke in I’ll see dat dey won’t miss 
Ca’line none. Dat little teether, I done tol’ 
Pete ter fetch her over ter me right away. 
Time I doctors her wid proper teas, an’ washes 
her in good warm pot-liquor, ’ll make a fus’- 
class baby out’n her.” 

Moriah had always been a good woman, and 
as she stood before me, laying bare the scheme 
that, no matter what the conditions, had in it 
the smallest selfish consideration, I felt my 
heart warm to her again, and I could not but 
feel that the little whitewasher—a kindly, 
hard-pressed family man of slight account— 
would do well to lay his brood upon the am- 
ple bosom of Mount Moriah. 

Of course she was marrying him, and her 
acquisition of family would inevitably become 
pensioners upon our bounty; but this is not a 
great matter in a land where the so-called 
“cultivation” of the soil is mainly a ques- 
tion of pruning and selection, and if clothes 
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do not grow upon trees, neither 
needed. 

As she turned to go, I even offered her iny 
best wishes, and when I laughingly asked her 
if I might help with her wedding-dress, she 
turned and looked at me. 

“Bless yo’ heart, Mis’ Gladys,” she exclaim- 
ed, “I ain’t a-gwine out o’ mo’nin’. I gwine 
marry Pete in des what I got on my back. 
T'll marry him, an’ I'll take dem little no- 
’counts o’ his’n, an’ I'll make folks out’n ’em 
*fo’ I gits th’oo wid ’em, ef Gord spares me; 
but he nee’n’t ter lay out ter come in ’twix’ me 
an’ my full year o’ mo’nin’ far Numa. When I 
walks inter dat chu’ch, ’cep’n’ fur de owange 
wreaf, which of co’se in a Christian ma’iage 
I’m boun’ ter wear, folks ‘11 be a heap mo’ 
’minded o’ Numa’n dey will o’ de bridegroom. 
An’ dem chillen o’ his’n, which ain’t nuver is 
had no proper mo’nin’ fur dey mammy, no 
mo’’n what color Gord give ’em in dey skins, 
I gwine put ’em in special secon’ mo’nin’, 
’cordin’ to de time dey ought ter been wearin’ 
it; an’ when we walks up de island o’ de 
chu’ch, dey got ter foller, two by two, keepin’ 
time ter de fu’nal march. You come ter de wed- 
din’, Mis’ Gladys, an’ I lay you’ll ‘low dat I done 
fixed it so dat, while I’m a-lookin’ out fur de 
livin’, de dead ain’t gwine feel slighted, right 
nur left.” 

She was starting away again, and once 
more, while I wished her joy, I bade her be 


are they 


’ 


careful to make no mistake. 


A note of sym- 
pathy in my voice must have touched the wo- 
man, for she turned, and coming quite up to 
me, laid her hand upon my lap. 

“Missy,” she said, “I don’t believe I gwine 


make no mistake. You know I allus did love 
chillen, an’ I ain’t nuver is had none, an’ dis 
heah seemed like my chance. An’ I been sur- 
veyin’ de lan’scape o’er tryin’ ter think about 
eve’ything I can do ter start right. I’m a-start- 
in’ wid dem chillen, puttin’ ’em in mo’nin’ far 
Ca’line. Den, fur Pete, I gwine ring de changes 
on Ca’line’s goodness tell he ax me ter stop, 
so, in years ter come, he won’t have nothin’ ter 
th’ow up ter me. An’ you know de reason I 
done tooken fo’ days off, missy? I gwine 
on a weddin’-trip down ter Pine Bluff, an’ I 
wants time ter pick out a few little weddin’- 
presents I gwine fetch home ter Pete.” 

“Pete!” I cried. “Pete is going with you, 
of course ?” 

“Pete gwine wid me? Who sesso? No, 
ma’am! Why, missy, how would it look fur 
me ter go a-skylarkin’ roun’ de country wid 
Pete, an’ me in mo’nin’? No, indeedy! I 
gwine leave Pete home ter take care dem 
chillen, an’ I done set him a job o’ white- 
washin’ to do while I’m gone, too. The prin- 
ciples’ weddin’-present I gwine fetch Pete is 
a fiddle—he been wantin’ one all his life—but, 
of co’se, I don’t ‘low ter let him play on it tell 
de full year o’ mo’nin’ is out.” 
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NEW FRIENDS, NEW WINE, NEW BOOKS. 


“ Op friends, old wine, old books.” ....The phrase 
Sounds pessimistic in these days, 

For good as old things are, one must 

At last grow weary of the dust, 

And long to find a rose all dew,— 
Ephemeral,—but sweet and new! 


Give me old friends, but don’t deny 
New-comers as the years go by; 

I would not risk to hear it said— 

“ There’s , and all his friends are dead.” 





Old wine I like, but when the cask 
Will not yield up another flask, 

Then this year’s vintage let it be, 

So long as it can comfort me; 

For grapes, so far as I can learn, 
Still give their souls to good Sauterne. 


And so with books,—give me the old, 
Such as I want; but don’t withhold 

The modern tomes of prose and rhyme,— 
Good ones still come from time to time. 


Shakespeare, I grant you, is the sun; 
But I like stars when day is done. 
They frequentiy are fair and bright,— 
What matters the reflected light? 
Omar and Keats and Sheiley long 
Have gemmed the firmament of song; 
And Tennyson,—old, do you say? 

Yet he was new but yesterday! 


Ah, there are poets now who sing, 
And shall be till the world takes wing. 
And all the old tales,—good are some, 
But constantly the good ones come. 


Books, like one’s friends, it seems quite clear 

’Twere wise to keep one always near, 

Lest by some fate it should befall 

To have to say—“ I’ve read them all”; 

Or like one’s wine, ’twere sad to think 

There’s not another glass to drink ;— 

But, since there is,—A toast to those 

Who write new books—new verse—new prose! 
Frank Dempster SHERMAN. 


WHY HE WAS SILENT. 

JULES was the very acceptable courier of a 
small party of Americans travelling in Europe 
last summer. He was an accomplished lin- 
guist, and, as one of the party said, in the line 
of profanity, when needed, he was a perfect 
Napoleon. 

“Tf I could swear in one language as com- 
prehensively as he does in all, I should consid- 
er myself a past grand master of cussing,” he 
said. 

On the way over the St. Gothard Pass, after 
leaving Airolo, for some distance the train 
moved along opposite a tremendously high pre- 
cipice, over which a tiny stream flowed, almost 
losing itself in mist before reaching its course 
below. Jules informed the party as to its pe- 
culiarities,and retired. Later on a traveller 
told the Americans a story about certain fish 
in that stream, to the effect that when they 
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came to the edge of the precipice they eur): 
themselves up, put their tails in their mout))s, 
and rolled down like so many hoops. 

“Curious Jules never told us that,” said o:,¢. 
“T think I'll speak to him about it.” And je 
did. “Why didn’t you let us know about 
those fish, Jules?” he asked. “Hadn’t you 
heard the story ?” ‘ 

“Yes, I had,” said Jules; “ but I don’t nefier 
tell zat story to ze Americans. Zey can tell 
pooty goot lies deirselfs.” 


PAT’S READY WIT. 

Two tourists were one day riding along 
through rural Ireland, disputing as to the na- 
tive Hibernian’s readiness of repartee, when 
Mr. A. offered to bet Mr. B. that the next Irish- 
man they came across would prove more than 
a match for him in point of wit. 

The wager was accepted. Pretty soon a 
peasant was descried at work in a field near 
the road. 

Mr. B. “I say, Pat, if the devil should come 
now, which one of us three would he take ?” 

PaT (unhesitatingly). “Shure he’d take me, 
yer Honor.” 

Mr, B. “ Why so, Pat?” 

Pat. “ Faix, an’ ben’t he shure o’ yer Honors 
at anny time?” 

ICE-COLD. 

NANTUCKET is famous for auctions. They 
are held in the public square. Meat auctions, 
furniture auctions. There are few things one 
cannot buy at auction if one bides one’s time. 
Whenever an old home is broken up or a res- 
ident leaves the island, the unwanted effects 
are closed out at auction for whatever they 
will bring. 

At the last one I attended a refrigerator was 
put up. 

“Too late. The season’s over, 
some one in the crowd. 

“But there’ll be another, and perhaps a hot 
one,” said the auctioneer. 

“But one may die before that,” said the 
other. 

“Well,” replied the auctioneer, “if you die 
you'll be sorry that you hadn’t bought a re- 
frigerator and taken it along with you!” 

JouN Pavt. 


” shouted 


AN UNFORTUNATE SIGN. 

A FreNcH confectioner, proud of his Eng- 
lish, and wishing to let patrons know that 
their wants should be attended to at once, 
without any delay, put out the sign— 

| 


| 





SHORT WEIGHTS HERE. 





A MILLINER’S COMPLAINT. 
Tury call my bonnets poems! 

What nonsense! I know well 
Lord Tennyson could not have made 

A bonnet that would sell. 





A NEEDED PRECAUTION. 


Hostess. “I should have let Mr. Parker know beforehand, Mabel, that he'd have two of us to 
take down to dinner. Forewarned is four-armed, you know.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE OF W. HIGBEE. 

Mr. WASHINGTON HIGBEE is a man who has 
never yet set the Thames or any other impor- 
tant stream on fire. But he is a worthy citi- 
zen—perhaps as worthy as if he had habitually 
run about the country freely applying the 
torch to navigable waterways. Mr. Higbee is 
in the cobblery line, acd he lives in a town 
which we may adroitly disguise by calling it 
Poughkeepsie. 

It has always been supposed that Mr. Hig- 
bee is without the sense of humor; it appears, 
however, that his sense of humor has only 
been hibernating. There was last fall at this 
town which we have euphoniously termed 
Poughkeepsie some sort of “doings” which 
called together a number of brass bands. In 
fact, for several days the rest of the State was 
almost free from them, while they raged with 
great virulence in this place. It was during 
the heat of the campaign, so between being 
churned by the brass bands and shredded by 
the political speakers the unfortunate air of 
the vicinity must have been glad when it was 
pumped into a pneumatic tire and resened 
from the turmoil. 

It happened on the last night of the out- 
break that one of the bands from the neigh- 
borhood of Albany conceived the notion of 
serenading a prominent and popular local poli- 
tician, who was a candidate for the Legislature. 
He had been in this body before, and the mem- 
bers of the band knew him. He was not run- 
ning on the Prohibition ticket. Early in the 
evening they started on theirerrand. A native 
brother musician had volunteered as guide, 
but failed them at the last moment, and they 
sallied out alone, each bearing his implement 
of sound and fury, They knew in a gen- 
eral way where their victim lived, and duly 
arrived in that part of thé town. They then 
paused for detailed information. 

A man was made out through the darkness 
coming up the street. He walked somewhat 
wearily,as if he had been sitting on a bench 
pegging shoes all day, and as a man might 
walk who had never set the river afire, or as 
one whose sense of humor was quiescent. 

“ Hello, Old Sport!” called the leader of the 
band, cheerily. ‘Can you tell us where Jim 
Blank lives ?” 

“Right here,” answered Washington Hig- 
bee (for it was indeed he), and he pointed to 
a large brick building, brightly lighted, and 
surrounded by stately shade trees, and then 
passed on. 

“ Corker, ain’t it?” observed the man that 
played the big horn. 

“Jim Blank has got money,” said the snare- 
drummer, with solemn earnestness. 

“He'll be a-roosting in a bigger house than 
that next winter,” remarked the leader, deci- 
sively. “All togetherthere now!” He waved 
his baton, and the band broke into a stirrirg 
air. When it was finished they paused a mo- 
ment, casually glanced at the house, and began 





another. The pause at the end of this y 
rather longer, and one man stooped slig}); 
to get a better view of the building under ¢)). 
spreading boughs. Then they struck up a 
other tune. When this was done they move, 
about uneasily and looked and listened, }),; 
soon went bravely at another selection. Ther, 
was a marked pause at the end of this, and the 
bass-drummer said, sarcastically, 

“ A-running on the Prohibition ticket this 
year, is he, Joe ?” 

“You just be calm,” answered the leader 
pettishly. “Now!” And off they all went 
again. At the end ofthis there wasa long stop. 

“Prohibition sure,” said the bass-drummer, 
half under his breath. 

“* Mebby James Henry Hooker Blank thinks 
we're a set of billy-be-dasted chumps,” said 
the cornet-player, with feeling. 

“ Possibly we be,” returned the snare-drum- 
mer as he rose from his knees, after straining 
his eyes through the iron fence. 

“7ts all right for a Prohibitionist,” remark- 
ed the bass-drummer, with greater boldness. 

“One more, boys,” said the leader, with a 
note of conciliation in his voice, “and then 
if he don’t—” 

The music struck up. But when it stopped 
again there was still no sign from the large 
and brilliantly lighted residence of the popu- 
lar Blank. 

“Come on,” said the disgusted leader, and 
he started back up the street. 

“ Mebby we ought to leave our cards,” said 
the cornet-player. 

“Good plan,” replied the leader. 

They turned and filed up the gravel walk. 
A smiling colored boy opened the door. 

“Give it to Mr. James Blank,” said the 
leader. 

“He don’t live here, sah,” said the boy. 

“What is this?” demanded the man. 

“ Deef-’n’-dumb asylum, sah.” 

And away down on the next block Mr.Wash- 
ington Higbee quietly ate his supper, and 
made no reply whatever when Mrs. Higbee 
casually “wondered what that pesky brass 
band was a-tooting round the neighborhood 
for.” ec. 


8 


NO CHANCE FOR SUCH A MISTAKE. 

A story was told on an ocean steamer re- 
turning from Europe last autumn to the ef- 
fect that during a few moments’ stop at a Swiss 
railway station an English girl emerged from 
the train and began to pace the platform. At- 
tracted by a party of Americans not far away, 
similarly enjoying themselves, she started 
toward them. Her mother, perceiving her in- 
tention, called out of the window: “Gladys, 
come back here. People will think you’re 
an American.” 

The provocation was too strong for a Colo- 
rado girl in the American party to resist. 

“Taken for an American?” she cried. ‘Not 
with them feet!” 





A SPECIALIST. 


Mistress. ** Bridget, have you cemented the handle on to the pitcher which you 
dropped yesterday?” 


Bripeer. “* Oi started to, mum, but mosht unfortunately oi dropped the cement- 
bottle.” 


BOOKWORM BALLADS. 
A LITERARY FEAST. 


My Bookworm gave a dinner to a number of his 
Set. 

I was not there—I say it to my very great re- 
gret. 

For they dined well, I fancy, if the menu that I 
saw 

Was followed as implicitly as one obeys the law. 


“’Twill open,” he observed to me, “ with quatrains 
on the half. 

They go down easy; then for soup ”—it really 
made me laugh— 

“The poems of old Johnny Gay ”"—his words were 
rather rough— 

“They'll do quite well, for after all soup’s thin 
and sloppy stuff. 


“For fish, old Izaak Walton; and to serve as an 
entrée, 

I think some fixed-up morsel, say from James, or 
from Daudet ; 

The roast will be Charles Kingsley—there’s a deal 
of beef in him, 

For sherbet, T. B. Aldrich is just suited to my 
whim, 


“For game I'll have Boccaccio—he’s quite the 
proper one; 
He certainly is gamey, and a trifle underdone; 


And for the salad, Addison, so fresh and crisp is he, 
With just a touch of Pope to give a tang to him, 
you see, 


“And then for cheese, Max Nordau, for I think 
you'll find right there 

Some things as strong and mushy as the best of 
Camembert ; 

And for dessert let Thackeray and O. Khayy4m be 
brought, 

The which completes a dinner of most wondrous 
richness fraught. 


“ For olives and for almonds we can take the jokes 
of Punch— 

They're good enough for us, I think, to casually 
munch; 

And through it all we'll quaff the wines that flow 
forever clear 

From Avon’s vineyards in the heart of Will of 
Warwickshire.” Joun Kenprick Banos. 


ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE. 

THEY were discussing the trials of the mis- 
sionary in savage lands, and after an hour’s 
sifting of the obstacles in the way of those 
who give up home and comfort for duty, one 
of them rose up to leave. 

“Tt all comes down to one point, after all,” 
he said. “ You can’t force predestination and 
shirts on the heathen both at the same time.” 
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VERBUM SAPIENTIBUS. 

THE passion for philology and derivation- 
searching may occasionally make a man as 
hopelessly one-sided as the bicycle fever. There 
was an old professor up in Middletown, Con- 
necticut, not long ago, whose love for philol- 
ogy was such that the broader principles of 
language were generally disregarded in a mi- 
nute search for the orthographic particles 
binding an ordinary English word toits Aryan 
or Assyrian prototype. Whiie all this was a 
source of exquisite pleasure to the good old 
Dr. Dryasdust, it was a germ of specific dis- 
content to his classes. The men under him 
grew tired of the minute linguistic meander- 
ings in which the good doctor indulged. Fi- 
nally one of the bolder of the malcontents re- 
solved to give the doctor a hint. With mock 
modesty he arose, and quietly said: 

“ Doctor, I have been thinking a good deal 
lately upon the derivation of ‘Middletown.’ 
What is your own idea of it ?” 

“Ahem!” said the doctor. “Really, sir, I 
am afraid that is a subject which will require 
much concentrated reflection. Now might I 
ask, sir, whether you have discovered any light 
on the subject ?” 

“Oh yes!” replied the young man, with a 
demure smile. “It is my firm belief that Mid- 
dletown is derived from Moses, sir.” 

“Why, bless my soul!” exclaimed the doc- 
tor, with a hasty glance over his spectacles to 
assure himself that the young man was in ear- 
nest. “And pray, sir, how do you derive Mid- 
dietown from Moses ?” 


FOX-HUNTING 
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“Easily enough, doctor,” replied the st 
dent. “By dropping ‘oses’ and adding <j 
dletown.’” Water C. Nicuots 


A COURTEOUS FELLOW-TRAVELLER. 

Miss HELEN H was lately taking a rail- 
road journey in England. A suave old gentk 
man sitting opposite to her presently bent fo: 
ward and said, with gentle reproof, “ Excuse me, 
but do you think it wise, when there are so many 
thieves about, to carry your pocket-book so 
conspicuously ?” 

As he spoke he pointed to her purse, which 
was projecting slightly from her pocket. 

Miss Helen, considering the stranger rather 
officious, thrust the porte-monnaie down into 
her pocket, and thanked him with stiff reserve, 
perhaps a trifle scornfally. 

At the next station the old gentleman got 
out. As he did so he turned to his pretty vis- 
a-vis with a polite bow and the mischievous 
indulgence of his years: “ Allow me to restore 
your pocket-book. You see it was not so hard 
to lose as you supposed.” 

So saying he held out to her the purse 
she had supposed safely reposing in her 
pocket. 

Miss Helen received it, coloring with child- 
like mortification, thanked him profusely, and 
her old friend took his leave with a friendly 
snile. 

A few minutes later, when the guard came 
around to collect tickets, Miss Helen dis- 
covered her purse to be minus tickets and cash 
—empty. Mary AnGyLe TaYvor. 


OF THE FUTURE. 


Ir members of hunt clubs forsake the horse for the wheel, it must of necessity come to this. 














(THE People We Pass* in the streets by day, 
| as well as the ships we pass on the ocean 
by night, show nothing but a signal, which we 
rarely see, and more rarely heed; it is only a 
distant voice in the crowd or the darkness; 
only a look and a voice, and then darkness 
igain, and silence. 
Mr. Julian Ralph has been hailing and 
“ sneaking ” a number of passing barques and 
tugs and lighters, in the busy current of the 
East Side of New York, and has been exhibit- 
ing them to us,in full sail and close hauled, 
going against the tide and with it. He has 
been telling us where they are bound, and why; 
what they are laden with, and how they are 
manned; the rocks they strike against, the 
wharves they tie to. And he is, at the same 
time, giving us a sense of shame at the thought 
that we never have observed them more close- 
ly before. The title of his series of studies is 
a very happy one—“ People We Pass”; and 
the studies themselves are as bright, as char- 
acteristic and as truthful, as are any things 
ever done in the same line by the closest stu- 
dents of that phase of humanity which we ha- 
bitually pass, without even a passing thought. 

Perhaps the most original and the most en- 
tertaining of these sketches of Mr. Ralph’s is 
«The Line-Man’s Wedding.” The idea is cer- 
tainly a new one—and it was evolved from the 
fertile brain of Mr. Barney Kelly, an East Side 
journalist in search of a sensation. “ People 
have got married in Trinity steeple,” Mr. Kelly 
remarks; “in a row-boat on the river; in a 
cab in Central Park; in a balloon; on skates; 
by telephone and telegraph ; in fact more ways 
than you can shake a stick at. But Dutch and 
me[“ Dutch” is the bridegroom—a line-man ]} 
Dutch and me agreed we never heard of no one 
getting married on a telegraph pole.” And as 
the bride confessed that “they might as well 
be romantic for wunst in their life,” the thing 
was done. How, Mr. Ralph must be permitted 
to tell for himself in his own way. The affair 
created intense excitement in the neighbor- 
hood of Forsyth Street, as was to be expected ; 
and when the mother of Miss Cordelia Angeline 
Mahoney, one of the Maids of Honor, observed 
that “if she wanted to get marrit she’d be mar- 
rit loike a Christian, and not loike a couple of 
flies in the air,” the unromantic reader cannot 
help feeling that she had a shadow of reason 
in her protest. 

The Line-Man is one of the People we often 
Pass ; a man to whom usually we are constrain- 
ed to look up. We realized that he has a soul— 
and a vote—but we never realized before that 
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’e Pass. Sketches of Life among the Masses 





he had a heart ora sentiment; and it is pretty 
safe to say, since Mr. Ralph bas made us ac- 
quainted with him, that we shall never see 
him again, no matter how exalted his position, 
without wondering if he usually comes down 
to be married. 





A YEAR or two ago, when the eyes of the 
civilized world were turned, with one accord, 
towards “ Our Great West,” Mr. Ralph was con- 
gratulated in these columns upon the timeli- 
ness of his theme; and it was felt that the 
civilized world owed to him a debt of grat- 
itude on account of the spectacles he furnish- 
ed for the careful observation of his subject ; 
spectacles through which thousands of eyes 
could see, in advance, many interesting ob- 
jects never visible to them before, in their 
naked state or in any other way. He is now ex- 
hibiting to us a different portion of our coun- 
try with the same clearness and the same care. 
He does not magnify; he simply corrects all 
astigmatic tendencies, and makes the Old Way 
to Dixie’ perfectly distinct to the view. 

In his chapter entitled “In Sunuy Missis- 
sippi,” one of the most entertaining and one 
of the most comprehensive of the present vol- 
ume, Mr. Ralph gives some idea of the spirit 
of reverence which he experienced as he 
crossed the Line of Mason and Dixon. We like 
London, he says, because of its historic asso- 
ciations and haunts, and we think of these so 
often that we come to regard our own conti- 
nent as lacking the things which awaken emo- 
tions of veneration in the Old World. A mere 
tomb in an English rural church-yard, or a 
lettered slab in the pavement of the Inner 
Temple, sends us back a century or two, as we 
ponder upon what some poet did, and how he 
lived, and what were his surroundings. And 
yet, he adds, the sentimental mind may find 
plenty of the same sort of gratification here in 
America, gratification which to an American 
should be supreme. He felt this pleasure, he 
tells us, in Richmond, when he saw, in the 
Capitol, the portrait of Pocahontas; he felt it 
in Charleston among its ante-Revolutionary 
buildings and among its traces of the earli- 
est Protestant settlement within our national 
borders; he felt it again in New Orleans; and 

he felt it particularly in Mississippi, when, at 
Biloxi, he stood upon the ground whereupon 
D'Iberville planted the flag of his royal master 
of France, nearly two hundred years ago. 
“Ah, I can be very happy indeed,” he cries, 
“when I tind myself in Carlyle’s favorite to- 
bacconist’s shop in Chelsea, but I can com- 
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2 Dixie ; or, Southern Scenes and Sketches. By Ju.ianw 
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mand a more brilliant panorama, and one that 
moves as directly towards my own proud cit- 
izenship, when I pursue the same bent of mind 
in my own country.” 

Alas, there are a great many good Ameri- 
cans who will see these things, and in this 
light, for the first time through Mr. Ralpii’s 
lenses. We gush over Stratford and New- 
stead; and we sail out of the harbor of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire-—Mr. Aldrich’s Old 
Town by the Sea--in the very track of Cap- 
tain John Smith himself, without a passing 
glance at the steeple of St. John’s Church, on 
one side of us, or a passing thought of the fa- 
mous Navy-Yard on the other. And yet the 
church stands on the site of Queen’s Chapel, 
named in honor of Caroline of England almost 
half a century before we declared ourselves 
free and independent of British rule; while 
in the Navy-Yard lies rotting out its heart 
of oak the frigate ‘‘ Constitution,” which did 
such good service in helping us preserve the 
independence we had won. 

If Mr. Ralph gives us spectacles through 
which we can see for ourselves such things as 
these he is doing a great work, even if he were 
not showing clearly and plainly to us, besides 
all this, much that is new and of interest be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific, between 
the Lakes and the Gulf, 


THis same Mr. Ralph, a very prolific writer 
and a very skilful literary optician, turns his 
attention to the improvement of the vision of 
patients of all ages. And every week or two 
we find him fitting a pair of lenses into light 
and durable frames for the eyes of young 
people as well as old. A paper of his upon 
“The Life Blood of a Great City, or How New 
York Gets its Water,” forms one of the most 
interesting and most instructive chapters in 
the bound volume of Harper’s Round Table® 
for 1895. It pictures the pump of the past, 
as well as the great aqueduct of the present, 
which is the largest and the longest tunnel in 
the world; which is thirty-three miles in 
length, from ten to thirty feet in height, and 
as many in width; which passes under several 
rivers, and through hundreds of solid rocks; 
which cost nearly thirty millions of dollars, 
and furnishes New York with nearly two hun- 
dred millions of gallons of water a day. Little 
do the People We Pass realize all this, nor can 
it be rivalled in the history of the Old World 
or even in Our Own Great West. 

Mr. Ralph’s account of the Croton supply of 
New York appeared in Harper’s Young People 
for the 30th April, 1895, when the Young Peo- 
ple who read it discovered, for the first time, 
that their favorite periodical was in future to 
wear a new dress and to bear a new name, 
and that the new leaves put into The Round 
Table would enable it to hold more that is 
rich and nourishing than ever before. It con- 


2 “ Harper's Round Table” for 1895. Illustrated. 
4to, Cloth, $3 50. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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tains, as usual, serial stories by our best ay- 
thors, articles upon timely and entertaini). 
subjects, as well as all its old regular Depart. 
ments; and added to these is an athletic 
chapter every week devoted to Inter-scholas- 
tic Sport, capiained by a skilful sportsmay 
known as “The Graduate,” and a departmey; 
relating exclusively to the care, training, us 

and development of the Silent Horse know; 

as the Bicycle, under the editorship of an ex- 
pert wheelman. Its type has been changed, 
and two hundred words have been added to 
each page, thus increasing its letter-press by 
nearly a quarter. 

The conductor of the lit*!e journal for little 
folk explains its change of title by saying that 
the Order of the Round Table, founded 1}, 
Harper’s Young People some four years ago, 
had grown to such enormous proportions, had 
spread so far and wide, had gone into so many 
States of the Union, and into so many Enro- 
pean countries as well, that it demanded some 
definite recognition as one of tae largest or- 
ganizations of its kind in the world. But, 
beyond all this, the name is significant and 
appropriate because the paper goes into the 
homes of its constituents as the family sits 
around the work-a-day library table; it brings 
with it reading for the children as well as for 
their seniors; and it introduces and maintains 
in the domestic circle of this Nineteenth Ceu- 
tury some of the manly qualities, some of the 
chivalry, honesty, uprightness of character, 
which made the Round Table of King Arthiu 
so famous in history and romance. It pre- 
sents the chivalry of brother to sister, and 
sister to brother, of children to parents and 
parents to children; it maintains and teaches 
that all the good qualities supposed to have 
been possessed by Sir Lancelot, Sir Tristram 
and Sir Lamorake are quite as possible and 
quite as necessary in the nursery, in the school, 
and in the play-room to-day as they were iu 
the days of Merlin and Uther Pendragon, 
twelve hundred years ago; and it does all this 
in a quiet, unassuming way which is as effec- 
tive as it is comprehensive. 

There is no space here to enumerate tlie 
Knights of the Pen who have contributed to 
the cheer of The Round Table, during the 
twelve months just past, nor to set down the 
bill of fare prepared for the twelve months to 
come. With Mrs. Sangster, Mrs. Herrick, Miss 
Seawell, Mayor Strong, Mr. Clark Russell, Ad- 
miral Gherardi, Mr. Kirk Munroe, Mr. James 
Barnes, Professor Shaler, Mr. Howard Pyle, to 
serve and to wait upon them, the Young Peo- 
ple at the Round Table are not likely to 
starve for want of literary and pictorial nour- 
ishment in 1896. 


THE People whom People Pass in Spain are 
as strange as, and even stranger than, are those 
we pass every day in New York, on the East 
Side or on the West Side, on the Battery or up 
in busy Harlem; and vividly, aud no doubt 











correctly, are they portrayed in Signor Benito 
Pérez Galdés’s romance of Dotta Perfecta.* 
Mr. Howells, in his Introduction to what he 
calls this “great novel,” quotes “Clarin,” a 
well-known Spanish critic, as saying of its au- 
thor, that he is the most advanced and by far 
the best, of the New Spanish novelists; that 
he has no political or religious prejudices ; 
that he shuns extremes, and is charmed with 
prudence; that his novels do not attack the 
Catholic dogmas—though they deal so severely 
with Catholic bigotry—but the customs and 
ideas cherished by secular fanatics, to the in- 
jury of the Chureh. And the Introduetion 
further states, upon the authority of “ Clarin,” 
that the novels of Galdés are found in the 
bosoms of families in his own country and its 
provinces; their popularity among all classes 
in Catholic and prejudiced Spain, and not 
among free-thinking students merely, bearing 
testimony to the fact that his aim and motive 
are understood and appreciated. 

All this may be, and undoubtedly is, true; 
but while “ Dofia Perfecta” is a good story, 
the English reading students, no matter how 
free their thought, will hardly call it great, as 
they apply the term to “Adam Bede,” to “The 
Egoist,” to “Lorna Doone,” to “The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” to “Anna Karenina,” to “ Pére 
Goriot,” or to “ Vanity Fair.” It is, in the 
opinion of one student at least, a strong, in- 
trospective, realistic, and interesting tale, well 
and cleverly told; and it depicts human experi- 
ences and the problems of life, as they exist in 
a far-away country and at the present time, 
in a manner whic’) is at once attractive and 
convincing. Doiia Perfecta herself, the cen- 
tral figure in the book, is an admirable and 
original creation. With the author we can 
only wonder what she would have been, lov- 
ing; because, hating, as he draws her, she has 
the fiery vehemence of an angel of evil and 
discord among those with whom he brings her 
in contact. She is, as he describes her, a char- 
acter naturally hard and without inborn good- 
ness, dominated by religious exaltation that 
seeks its sap in narrow formulas, which are 
dictated by ecclesiastical interests solely, in- 
stead of drawing its nourishment from con- 
science and from truth, as they are revealed 
in those principles which are as beautiful as 
they are simple; and she is well worth atten- 
tive study. 

Pérez Galdés was born on the Island of Pal- 
ma, one of the Canaries,in 1845. His earliest 
novel, “The Fountain of Gold,” was published 
when he was twenty-six years of age. It was 
followed by a series of romances of a his- 
torical character, which depicted the manners 
and customs of the Spanish people in the early 
years of the century, and described the strug- 
gles of the Spaniards in the war of Indepen- 


* Dota Perfecta. By B. Pérez Gaipés. Translation 
by MaryJ.Sernano. Introduction by Wriuiam Dran 
Howetts. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1. (The Odd 
Number Series.) New York : Harper and Brothers. 
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dence against Napoleon, and during the move- 
ment of Spanish Liberalism against Fernando 
VII. Later Galdés has turned his attention 
to contemporaneous romances, a number of 
which have been translated into English. 
His home, for some time, has been in Madrid, 
where Mr. William Henry Bishop, who visited 
him five or six years ago, found him as agree- 
able in his speech as in his writing. Mr. Bishop 
pictures him as a dark,slender man of good 
height,rather loose-jointed,and looking young- 
er than his age. A Liberal in polities, he re)- 
resents the Island of Porto Rico in the Spanish 
Chambor of Deputies, and he has been, if he is 
not now, the editor of the Revista de Espana, 
the leading Spanish review. “Dofia Per 
fecta,” written in 1880, has been put into cleat 
and forcible English by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano. 


Very different in point of style, scope and 
scene is The Sowers,> by Henry Seton Merri- 
man, a story of love, hate, adventure, political 
intrigue, battle, and murder, of the present time 
as exhibited in London, Paris, Petersburg, and, 
particularly, in Tver, an outlying quarter of 
Russia. It treats of diplomats, police spies, 
traitors, serfs, renegades, Nihilists, exiles, and 
men and women of gentle blood and simple 
faith. It is full of excitement and of thrilling 
interest to the very end. It introduces the 
reader to an aristocratic, beautiful, brilliant, 
but absolutely vicious and corrupt, woman of 
the world ; to a half-barbaric, strongly passion- 
ed, Slavie girl, truthful, devoted, but with views 
of life narrowed by the circumstances of her 
surroundings; and to a young English maiden 
who possesses that inborn simplicity which is 
no simplicity at all, but merely simple-hearted- 
ness. It introduces us to a semi-English, semi- 
Russian Prince, with the habits and tastes and 
virtues of both races, with liberal tendencies 
and strong, active sympathies for the down- 
trodden tenants on the vast Russian estates, 
and with all the strength, chivalry, aud fear- 
less energy of his English university training; 
to an epigrammatic, talented, titled, absolutely 
wicked and unprincipled attaché of the French 
Embassy, who has no respect for the truth or 
for any object that is proper and good; and, 
best of all, it exhibits an honest Count Fusco 
with an enormous body, an immobile face, and 
a German name, who knows every person and 
every place, who always says and does the right 
thing, in the right way, and at the right time, 
who punishes the evil-doers, saves the inno- 
cent from destruction, and is as loveable and 
estimable as the fat knight of Wilkie Collins 
was wicked and sly. 

Mr. Merriman will be remembered as the 
author of “The Phantom Future,” “With 
Edged Tools,” and “From One Generation to 
Another,” three novels which attracted no lit- 
tle attention on both sides of the Atlantic 

5 The Sowers. A Novel. By Henny Seton Merui- 


MAN. Post 8vo, Cloth, $125. New York: Harper and 
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when they first appeared. “The Sowers” has 
all the strength and virility which they dis- 
played, and all their charm and freshness of 
style. There is more in this story than the 
story itself, and there is not a little in the text 
that will bear quoting. “When a French- 
man is horsy,” says Mr. Merriman, “he never 
runs the risk of being mistaken for a groom or 
a jockey, as do his turfy compeers ia England. 
His costume is so exaggeratedly suggestive of 
the stable and the horse, as to leave no doubt 
whatever that hetis an amateur of the most 
pronounced type. His collar is so white and 
stiff, and pretentious, as to make it impossible 
for him to tighten up his own girths. His 
breeches are so breechy about the knees as to 
render an ascent to the saddle a feat which it 
is not prudent to attempt without assistance. 
His gloves are so large and seamy as to make 
it extremely difficult to grasp the bridle, and 
quite impossible to buckle a strap. Your 
French horseman is, in fact, rather like a 
knight of old, inasmuch as his attendants are 
required to set him on his horse with his face 
turned in the right direction, his bridle in his 
left hand, his whip in his right, and, it is sup- 
posed, his heart in his mouth. When he is 
once up there, however, the gallant Son of 
Gaul can teach even some of us, my fox-hunt- 
ing masters, the way to sit a horse.” 

There are two short paragraphs in this 
book which cannot be applied to itself or to 
its author. Of a certain mysterious event in 
St. Petersburg Herr Steinmetz observes, “It 
sounds like a romance written in the Kenning- 
ton Road, by a lady who has never been nearer 
to Russia than Margate.” And of M. de Chaux- 
ville, the epigrammatic diplomat, Mr. Merri- 
man says “he was a sort of social revolver. 
He went off if one touched him conversation- 
ally; and, like others among us, he frequently 
missed fire.” 

“The Sowers” sounds like a romance writ- 
ten by a Russian on the banks of the Volga; 
and its verbal bullets always hit the mark. 


Mr. JouN KENDRICK BANGS in his latest 
work treats of those thin, airy shoals of vis- 
ionary and ghostly people who walk at night, 
usually through closed doors and stone walls, 
and who are not, as a rule, seen, or heard, or felt 
in passing. He calls his volume A House-Boat 
on the Styx: Being Some Account of the Divers 
Doings of the Associated Shades.® It is based, in 
a measure, although purely original in its mat- 
ter and in its manner, upon two earlier works 
by the same author, previously noticed in this 
Department of the Magazine—“ The Water 
Ghost ” and “ The Idiot.” The former, it will 
be remembered, was a damp, moist, uncom- 
fortable bogie, who haunted a respectable 
family in England for many generations, un- 


6 A House-Boat on the Styx. Being Some Account 
of the Divers Doings of the Associated Shades. By 
Joun Kenprick Bangs. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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til she was finally frozen stiff, one very colq 
Christmas day, and left harmless, forever, in a 
cold - storage -warehouse, out of which she js 
still unable to pass. The Idiot, on the other 
hand, was an eminently substantial personave 
in a physical way, given to Repartee wit}, 
his Coffee, and possessed of political aspira- 
tions, who conceived the highly novel idea of 
transferring the commonplace transport of tlic 
every-day canal, into a nomadic homestead 
that could be removed, at the owner’s will, to 
another and a better neighborhood ; or into a 
migratory church, which could be towed from 
door to door, in order to pick up its delinquent 
congregation. The canal-boat,in the present 
instance, becomes a homestead of the house- 
boat order, tloating on the turbulent bosom 
of the most famous of the five rivers of the 
lower world ; and its inhabitants are the any- 
thing but idiotic spirits of the great and the 
wise men of all the past centuries in the his 

tory of the upper world in which we live; 
from the Knights of the Round Table to 
Phineas T. Barnum. They have a series of 
very good times on the banks of the Stygian 
stream; they have Smoking - Concerts, and 
Story-Tellers’ Nights, and all the entertain- 
ments of the modern house party or social 
club; and they conduct themselves in a pure- 
ly rational and natural way. It is a little 
startling, perhaps, to hear Shakspere adver- 
tise himself as a dramatist, who “ writes 
plays while you wait”; to see Homer and 
Robert Burns, at a small table over a small 
bottle, and to watch the Iron Duke pull the 
camp-chair from under Mr. Bonaparte of Cor- 
sica,on the upper deck; but when Artemus 
Ward asks Thomas Carlyle “ What is the av- 
erage weight of a copy of Punch?” the joke 
does not seem to be carried at all too far; par- 
ticularly as Mr. Peter Newell adds to the con- 
ceit of the dialogues by his quaint and clever 
illustrations, in which, as a rule, all the por- 
traits are carefully preserved. ° 

It is not improbable that Mr. Bangs got the 
idea of the form and title of this creation from 
au incident in the lives of the three famous 
little maids of Wilton. There was some dis- 
cussion as to how they should amuse them- 
selves and each other, on a certain rainy after- 
noon, not very long ago. Margaret wanted to 
“play House,” Agnes preferred to “ play Boat,” 
and when the question was finally left to the 
decision of Sarah, the third and the youngest 
of the three, she lisped in arbitrative num- 
bers, “ What’s the matter with playing House- 
Boat?” Mr. Bangs, undecided as to how to 
dispose of his Ghosts and his movable Rudder 
Grange, unquestionably realized that there 
was nothing the matter with a House-Boat on 
the Styx, where Ghosts might congregate ; and 
so he solved his problem. 

With ali his originality, and all his ingenu- 
ity of plot and characterization, one can only 
wonder what will be the matter in his next 
production. 


agains me: 





